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We design the systems. 


You design the ceilings. 


Syllables™ is a collection of highly decorative, 
in-relief, acoustical ceiling systems. Each one contains 
various, distinctly different panel designs. 


Arrange these panels any way you choose to 
create your own ceiling design. 
Despite its intricate look, a Syllables ceiling 
requires no extensive design time. And i it 5 о 
_—— for immediate delivery. 


For a portfolio, call 1 800 233-3823 
and ask for Department _ 
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Light Rose 

Frost Blue 
Flagstone 
Caramel 
Concrete 

Desert Sand 
Brown 

Pearl Grey 

Sea Green 

Mist 

Wheat 

Khaki 


Oatmeal 


Soundsoak acoustical wall panels come Coral 
in 55 colors. Persim mon 


Five fabric finishes. Standard sizes. And most 


panels are tackable. Green Neutral 


So even if your budget is limited, your options Pewter 
aren't. Soundsoak is your economical yet 


attractive alternative to custom fabric treatments. Wheat Neutral 


Soundsoak products are available locally ; ; 
through Armstrong distributors and contractors. Tiger s-Eye 
For product literature, call 1 800 233-3823 and Opal 


ask for Soundsoak. | 

(Armstrong Blue Neutral 
| Circle 68 on information card Crystal Blue 
Wedewood 
Rose 
Rose Quartz 
Garnet 
Seafoam 
Cream Neutral 
Cameo 
Quartz 
Silver Neutral 
Cherry Neutral 


Installed, these patterns generally range from 
$1.50 to $3.50 per square foot. 


Ceilings that have 
the right feel. 


Presenting six of our 11 
textured patterns in acoustical 
tiles and panels. 


For free samples, call 
800 233-3823 and ask for 
Textured Ceilings. 
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Max. ..a completely new vocabulary of carved wood panels providing the subtle surface enriq 
ment so desirable in today's more humanistic spaces. Precisely machined from hardwoods а 
softwoods, motifs are at once contemporary and enduringly elegant. Dimensions are еа‹ 
adjusted to meet individual requirements. Available in a selection of natural woods, stain finish 


and color. Explore the unlimited possibilities for walls. . .doors. .. ceilings. . .cabinetry. 


Wood Surfaces Division Box 5215 Santa Barbara, CA 93150 (805) 969-7 
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185' 4" and 166' 8" super long span joists, 
both 120" deep, reach across the Lund Center , Se 
sports complex. ; а 
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"ANS GO THE DISTANCE. 


To build a sports complex as large and ex- 
pansive as the Lund Center at Gustavus 
Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minnesota 
required a structural system that could go 
the distance. Vulcraft super long span joists 
were clearly the front runner. 

As a result of careful analysis, Vulcraft 
super long span joists were selected over 
the other two alternatives: conventional 
trusses and rigid frame construction. The 
open configuration of Vulcraft super long 
spans provided a number of advantages. 
While long enough to span a basketball 
court, indoor tennis courts, and a running 
track as well as spectator seating, Vulcraft 
super long spans provided a strong, light- 
weight, and easy to install system. The 
open configuration of the Vulcraft joists also 
permitted the heating and ventilation ducts 
and electrical systems to be run through the 
spans. This created an uninterrupted ceil- 
ing line for the automated divider screens 
which separated the different sections of 
this vast sports complex. 

Since the college is dependent on private 
funding, the savings afforded by using 
Vulcraft joists helped make it possible for 
the college to initiate the project. Also, by 
using Vulcraft’s economical 3” N 20 gage 
deck, joists could be spaced farther apart. 
So, fewer joists were needed and construc- 
tion costs were further reduced. 

When your job has to go the distance, let 
Vulcraft put you out front. For more infor- 
mation concerning Vulcraft steel joists, 
joist girders and steel deck; or, for copies 
of our joist and steel deck catalogs, contact 
the nearest Vulcraft plant listed below. Or, 
see Sweet's 5.2/Vu and 5.5/Vu. 


P.O. Box 637, Brigham City, UT 84320 801/734-9433 
РО. Box F-2, Florence, SC 29502 803/662-0381 

P.O. Box 169, Fort Payne, AL 35967 205/845-2460 
P.O. Box 186, Grapeland, TX 75844 409/687-4665 
P.O. Вох 59, Norfolk, NE 68701 402/644-8500 

P.O. Box 1000, St. Joe, IN 46785 219/337-5411 


VULCRAFT 


A Division of Nucor Corporation 


Architects/Structural Engineers: Toltz, King, Duvall, Anderson & Associates. Steel Fabricator: 
Ted Mannstedt and Son, Inc. General Contractor: Kraus-Anderson Construction Company, 
Minneapolis Division. Steel Erector: Vickerman Construction Company. 
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CREATIVE 
CLOSERS 
FOR 
DEMANDING 
DOORS 


This dramatic entrance 

to a popular shopping 
mall beckons thousands 
of people every day of the 
year. The closers which 
control this main entrance 
were chosen for their 
functional dependability 
and aesthetic compatibility 


— 


with the inviting, open 
feeling of the architect's 
design. 

The specifier's choice: 
LCN 4040 Series Super 
Smoothee® Closers. The 
power adjustment of this 
heavy duty, non-handed 
closer helps accommodate 
shoppers. Hydraulic back- 
check safely cushions 
the opening swing and 
Liquid X, which maintains 


ae 


a constant viscosity through 
an extreme range of 
temperatures provides 
consistent operation. 

For complete informa- 
tion, see Sweet's Section 8. 
Or contact LCN Closers, 
Princeton, IL 61356; (815) 
875-3311. In Canada, 
Ingersoll-Rand Door 
Hardware, Mississauga, 
Ontario, L5E-TE4; (416) 
278-6128. 


Arsenal Marketplace, Watertown, MA, Sumner Schein Associates, Architects/Engineers, Brookline, MA. 


LCN CLOSERS 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 
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Photo by Suzi Moore 


"CHANCE MEETING" 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


For brochure and information contact: 
SCULPTURE PLACEMENT 
P.O. Box 9709 * Washington, D.C. 20016 e 202-362-9310 
LIFESIZE FIGURES PRODUCED IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF SEVEN OR FEWER 
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From Apples To Zebra 
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Let your imagination run wild. 
With American Olean ceramic 
mosaics, you can create anything 
under the sun with the broadest, 
most beautiful mosaics line 
in the industry. 

Choose from scores of inno- 
vative new colors, shapes, sizes 
and textures. Count on us for 


1986 Amencan Olea 


| [| | | pil. 


total availability —our new mosaics 
plant in Jackson, Tennessee will 
bring you an additional 10 million 
square feet of material each year. 
And be confident that we'll cover 
you from A to Z with quality instal- 
lation materials, superior personal 
service plus a top-notch mural 
design and color coordination 


m - gi 
ee 
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service from our own design 
specialists. 

For catalogs on ceramic 
mosaics and other tile products, 
write American Olean Tile 
Company, 3300 Cannon Avenue, 
Lansdale, PA 19446-0271; or 
call us at (215) 855-1111. 
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You're out front with American Olean 
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EVENTS 


June 4-7: National Conference of the 
American Craft Council, Oakland, Calif. 
Contact: American Craft Council Con- 
ference, P.O. Box 30756, Oakland, Calif. 
94064. 

June 6-7: AIA Conference on Architec- 
tural Media, San Antonio, Tex. Contact: 
Ravi Waldon at Institute headquarters, 
(202) 626-7429. 

June 8-11: AIA Annual Convention, San 
Antonio. 

June 8-14: American Solar Energy Soci- 
ety Annual Meeting and National Passive 
Solar Conference, Boulder, Colo. Contact: 
Susan Burley, 2030 17th St., Boulder, 
Colo. 80302. 

June 9-10: Institute of Business Design- 
ers Annual Conference, Chicago. Contact: 
IBD, 1155 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Ill. 60654. 

June 9-13: American Society of Hospital 
Engineering Annual Conference and Tech- 
nical Exhibition, St. Louis. Contact: Nancy 
Montenegro, ASHE, 840 N. Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

June 11-17: Second International Con- 
ference on Making Cities Livable, Venice, 
Italy. Contact: Suzanne H. Crowhurst 
Lennard, Box QQQ, Southampton, N.Y. 
11968. 

June 13-14: AIA Conference on Housing, 
Denver. Contact: Ravi Waldon at Insti- 
tute headquarters, (202) 626-7429. 

June 14: Preparation Seminar for the 
NCARB Architect Registration Exam, 
Dallas. Contact: H.L. Murvin, 500 Vernon 
St., Oakland, Calif. 94610. 

June 16-18: Intelligent Buildings Business 
Strategy Conference and Exhibition, New 
York City. Contact: Cynthia Parsons, 
Online International, 989 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10018. 

June 16-19: International Earth Sheltered 
Buildings Conference, Minneapolis. Con- 
tact: John S. Vollum, 222 Nolte Center, 
315 Pillsbury Drive S.E., University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 55455. 

June 16-20: Course on Infrared Technol- 
ogy Fundamentals and System Applica- 
tions, Ann Arbor, Mich. Contact: The 
University of Michigan, College of Engi- 
neering, 300 Chrysler Center/North Cam- 
pus, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48109. 

June 17-19: Conference on Promoting 
Downtown — New Opportunities on Main 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. Contact: Nation- 
al Main Street Center, National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

June 17-20: Course on Managing and Oper- 
ating Housing for the Elderly, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Contact: NAHRO Professional 
Development Programs, P.O. Box 2847, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 

June 18-20: Water Works— A Great Lakes 
Waterfront Workshop, Toledo, Ohio. Con- 
tact: The Center for the Great Lakes, 435 
N. Michigan Ave., Suite 1733, Chicago, 
Ill. 60611. 
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June 18-21: The Pacific Coast Builders 
Conference, San Francisco. Contact: Jane 
Goldman, PCBC, 1107 Ninth St., Suite 
1060, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 

June 22-29: The Society of Women Engi- 
neers Convention and Student Conference, 
Hartford, Conn. Contact: SWE, 345 E. 
47th St., Dept. NM, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
June 23-27: A/E Systems '86, Chicago. 
Contact: Michael Hough, P.O. Box 11318, 
Newington, Conn 06111. 

June 25-27: ARCHITEX ’86 Exhibition, 
London, England. Contact: Truemist Pro- 
fessional Exhibitions, 96-98 Chiswick 
High Road, Chiswick, London, W4 1SH, 
England. 

June 26-27: AIA Architecture for Educa- 
tion Conference, Washington, D.C./ 
Charlottesville, Va. Contact: Charlotte 
Yowell at Institute headquarters, (202) 
626-7410. 

June 30-July 1: AIA Historic Resources 
Conference, Providence, R.I. Contact: 
Ravi Waldon at Institute headquarters, 
(202) 626-7429. 


LETTERS 


Historicism in the '80s: The arguments of 
James Marston Fitch reported in the Feb- 
ruary issue [page 10] against present build- 
ing design reflecting the past seem both 
puzzling and off-the-mark. 

So much of the new architecture has 
gotten beyond the “historicising eclectism” 
Fitch denigrates. In almost every city now 
there are expressive and strong new build- 
ings that take the argument to the street— 
and win. One also has to wonder what a 
building “of our time” means? Is that blue- 
ceramic curtainwall from the '50s, grim 
and brutal concrete from the '60s, mirror 
glass on a prism from the "70s? If archi- 
tects today want to use precast concrete 
panels outlined with deep molding rather 
than flat with the gummy seams showing, 
isn't that of our time and isn't that a bet- 
ter use of technology? Turn around the 
case against replication of artifacts-and 
you can ask: Shouldn' the '80s addition 
to a '60s glass-and-steel box be of stone 
with pedimented top to show difference? 
It's a false line of reasoning. 

More important than the style battles 
are the issues of urbanism and context. 
The new choice of expression in our time 
eliminates any excuse for ignoring these 
factors. The larger precedents of how cit- 
ies and towns have been made success- 
fully (in the U.S. as well as Europe) deserve 
the attention of such concerned and 
credentialed individuals as James Marston 
Fitch. The rest is tempest. Philip Morris 

Executive Editor, Southern Living 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Museums as Showcases: Now that the Jan- 
uary issue is safely past and your incisive 
survey of contemporary museum build- 

ing is completed, I wanted to compliment 
Andrea Oppenheimer Dean's perception 


[page 28], even as I add some thoughts 
for contemplation. 

One is that I believe there are differ- 
ences between buildings that form part 
of existing organizations and those that 
are built for totally new institutions. Admit 
tedly the latter are rare, but all the more 
reason to distinguish between the two 
types. Whether considered from the de- 
mands of site, the specifics of circula- 
tion, or questions about identity, build- 
ings like Isosaki's are responding to 
different needs than the six buildings tha: 
follow Andrea Dean’s essay. His is an 
attempt to establish the identity of an 
institution out of whole cloth, without 
apparent reference to anything other thar 
the architect’s own work. How different 
is the task at Hood, or Williamsburg. 

А second concern is the question of 
how museums are to be judged as public 
institutions. Are they really any such thing 
Or, as Philip Johnson suggests, are they 
merely yuppie meeting grounds that cor 
tinue their elitist origins? In fact, many 
museums were conceived of as free to a. 
citizens, regardless of social or economi 
status. But what has happened to that 
idea? Does the theory of culture-as- 
education rather than culture-as-the-clu 
succeed? What, for instance, is the soci: 
statement these buildings make about 
museums and the profession itself? 

Hugh Hardy, FAL 
New York Сїй 


Firm of the Year: Your article on Esherick 
Homsey, Dodge & Davis, winner of the 
АТА firm award [Feb., page 28] was mo: 
enjoyable, well written, and informative 
That is my kind of architecture. I do, 
however, regret the publication of four- 
letter words in such a fine magazine. Plea: 
refer to page 32, line 16, last word and t 
page 36, line 32, eighth word. There ma 
be others. 

In this period of so-called chaos in arch 
tectural design, let us, at least, keep it 
clean! J. Aubrey Kirby, AI 

Winston-Salem, М.\ 


Back to ‘Elegance’: Your new cover desig 
is beautiful! In an era when a great dea) 
of graphic design and architecture striv 
for aggressive ugliness, your magazine 
seems to have gone the other direction- 
back to simple elegance. Your new logc 
type also seems practical, as evidenced 
by how comfortably it accommodated tl 
very different Charles Moore and Josep 
Esherick cover photographs. 

I also like the new sections, Heritage at 
Kaleidoscope. In fact, the whole magazit 
keeps getting better. Henrik Bull, FAi 

San Francis 


Correction: Our coverage of the Houstc 
Design Center (March, page 76) omitte 
the credit of Lloyd Jones Brewer Assoc 
ates, Houston, which collaborated with 
Cambridge Seven Associates. 


Eljer presents exciting new concepts 
in contemporary baths from 
seven leading international designers. 


To our customers: EL ER 
This brochure will be seen 


this spring by millions of readers s 
in leading consumer publications. Captu re the Excitement 


The designs are theirs...but the choice is yours. 


For more than 80 years, Eljer has been a respected name in quality plumbingware. 

As the bath becomes more sophisticated and elegant, Eljer has searched the world for 
designers and designs that lead the way, that set the trends rather than follow them. 

The new products and designs we present here are examples of Eljer's emergence as the 
new style leader in fixtures and faucets for the kitchen and bath. 


Eljer commissioned seven internationally-recognized designers to create bathrooms for 
today, bathrooms that are as striking, as functional, and as full of rich surprises as our new line 
of international fixtures. 

The result of this year-long effort is bathrooms which display a vibrant expression of 
personality and lifestyle—a far cry from the strictly utilitarian bathrooms of yesterday. 


Exciting things are taking shape at Eljer. 


Eljer is redefining what bathroom fixtures should be, taking the ordinary and making it 
extraordinary. Atthe same time, Eljer is creating a renaissance in bath design on an international level. 


Some examples: Eljer's new octagonal lavatories with integral vitreous china cascade water 
spouts. New whirlpool baths with four hydro-therapeutic jets. And newly-designed matching 
continental toilets and bidets. 

We're very excited about all of this. Once you see the shape of things to come on the following 
pages, we think you will be too. 


Meet the Eljer international design group. 


Lyn Peterson and 
Kristiina Ratia. 


Designers Lyn (Е), 


from New York, 
and Kristiina, 
from Finland, are 
а dynamic and 
prolific team. 
Their imaginative 
interiors have 
appeared in 
House Beautiful, 
Home, House 
and Garden, and 
other publica- 
tions. In addition, 
such clients as 
Ralph Lauren 
and Marimekko 
have used their 
home furnishing 
designs. 


Gunther 
Krieglstein. 
Gunther is 
well known 
throughout 
Europe for imag- 
inative and far- 
ranging plans for 
the building 
industry. He has 
created products, 
exhibits and 
designs for 
numerous com- 
panies, winning 
awards and 
setting new 
standards. He is 
a sought-after 
consultant 

and known 
worldwide for 
his expertise 
in design. 


Sophie Robert 
and Jean Michel 
Wilmotte. 

When President 
Francois 
Mitterrand of 
France had his 
private apart- 
mentatthe 
Elysee Palace 
redecorated, 
Sophie and Jean 
Michel did the 
design work. 
They've also 
done the offices 
ofthe French 
Ambassador in 


Washington, D.C., 


the interiors for 
the palace in 
Saudi Arabia, the 
Indian Embassy 
in Paris, the 
Brazilian 
Embassy in Cairo 
and the Merrill 
Lynch offices 
in Paris. 


Stephen Mead. 
Stephen special- 
izes in architec- 
tural and interior 
design. Consid- 
ered a designer's 
designer, 
Stephen served 
as Architectural 
Editor of Better 
Homes & 
Gardens and 
contributes state- 
of-the-art solu- 
tions to many 
ofthe home 
decorating mag- 
azines. Among 
his major clients 
are Boise Cas- 
cade, Georgia- 
Pacific, Maytag 
Company and 
the American 
Plywood 
Association. 


Michael 
de Santis. 
Michael's work 
appears around 
the globe—from 
the United States 
to the French 
Riviera to the 
Middle East. 
Many of his 
interiors have 
appeared on the 
covers of 
Architectural 
Digest and 
Interior Design. 
Michael has 
received many 
awards includinc 
the prestigious 
Hexter Award. 
He is the 
designer of the 
model apartmen 
at New York 
City's Trump 
Tower, which is 
now receiving 
extensive 
national 
attention. 


by de Santis. 


Michael de Santis shows 
how a bath can be a room 
of beauty and place to 
relax and be soothed. 
"When | saw Eljer's 
bath fixture line in a new, 
muted dusty rose color, it 
evoked a feeling of soft- 
ness and tranquility. It 
was a color, | knew, that 
would be comfortable for 
both men and women. 
"Which led me to 
design this bathroom. | 
wanted an oriental feeling, 
an environment of har- 
mony. That's why I placed 
a skylight above the bath. 
By looking through the 
skylight, you may watch 
the sky, sun, moon and 
stars. The Sohji screens 
also help set the mood. 
"Underneath tne 
skylight is Eljer's 


Renaissance whirlpool, 
selected for its oversized 
width which allows one 
to luxuriate as the water 
Swirls about. 

"For lavatories, 
| chose the Helene 
Shampoo rectangulars 
and encased them in a 
white lacquer ‘floating’ 
vanity. Note the Crescendo 
faucets in clear acrylic 
with gold trim.They, too, 
give a floating feeling. 

“The Windsor water 
saver toilet and Valencia 
bidet blend well together 


and are placed side by side. 


“Today, with imagin- 
ation and the wonderful 
Eljer products available, 
the bathroom can be as 
beautiful as any room in 
the house” 
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Michael de Santis’ PIQUANT bath features 
the following Eljer products: 
Renaissance Bath. 

Helene Shampoo Lavatory. 

Windsor Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet. 

Crescendo Faucets. 

Chrysta Accessories. 


Fixtures shown in Dusty Rose. 
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SA Selah by de Santis. 


rer 


Michael de Santis talks about 
how he designed Jet Splash. 

"| especially envisioned 
this bath for a penthouse 
apartment, using four black 
lacquer columns on either side 
of palladian-like windows. 
Eljer's Continental bath fits in 
perfectly with the neo-classic 
look | wanted to achieve. 

“To carry out this unify- 
ing theme, I placed Eljer’s new 
Romanique lavatories with 


integral spout and faucet 
mirrored niches, one on: 
side of the bath, for his а! 
her use. 

"| also put Eljer's Рай 
toilet and Valencia bidet s 
by side. On either side of 
bath, you'll notice there ar 
leather cushions. Just wF 
person needs to rest, to g 
out the window, or to thir 
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For the interior designer, 

; black and gold prod- 

re bold and well Michael de Santis' 

леа, and a welcome JET SPLASH bathroom 


features the following 

2n. They make a very Eljer products: 

atic room: Continental Bath. 
Patrician Toilet. 1 
Valencia Bidet. М 
Romanique Oval Lavatory. < 
Grandela Faucets. к. 
Astoria Accessories. 


Fixtures shown in Versailles Onyx. 
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by Robert and 


Wilmotte. 


Sophie Robert and Jean 
Michel Wilmotte introduce 
Symphony. 

S.R.: "We have found in Eljer's 
new color, ‘Versailles Ruby,’ 
the inspiration for the design 
of this bathroom: 

J.M.W.: “Versailles Ruby is a 
warm, vibrant hue. A very 
original and perfect color for 
the bathroom. Just look at this 
Renaissance whirlpool bath. 
Its deep, ruby color says you 


can really relax here.’ 
S.R.: “Just as you сап rele 
the sofa under the skyligr 
rotunda. It is a perfect pla 
for conversation, little sec 
J.M.W.: "On either side of 
bath, we have the lady's . 
'gentleman's area with EI 
new Jonquil octagonal w 
basins, delicately outlined 
a gold border.” 

S.R.: "For greater privacy 
have put the toilet and bic 


заа partition. Here we 
used Eljer's luxurious 
лесе Patrician toilet and 
hing Va/encia bidet. An 
rtant detail—the Patri- 

> flush is nearly silent: 
V.: "The bathroom we 
created is a space 

‘ed to comfort and pri- 
We believe it's a place 

e you can renew your- 
yhysically and mentally.” 


Robert's and Wilmotte's 
SYMPHONY bath features 
the following Eljer products: 
Renaissance Bath. 

Patrician Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet. 

Jonquil Octagonal Lavatory. 
Dimension Faucets. 
Grandela Water Spout. 
Chrysta Accessories. 


Fixtures shown in Versailles Ruby. 
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by Robert and Wilmotte. 


Sophie Robert and Jean 
Michel Wilmotte discuss 
Athena. 

J.M.W.: “The decor of 
this room is dominated 
by the opposition of 
Opaque and transparent 
materials—the natural 
and the sophisticated: 
S.R.: “We used glass, 
patinated metal and wood 
as Our basic decorating 
materials—taking special 
care to match the wood 
veneers of the walls to 
the Satin color of Eljer's 
bathroom fixtures.’ 
J.M.W.: “In our bathroom, 
space is divided. Double- 
sided mirrors separate 
the bathing and lavatory 
areas from the dressing 
table: 


S.R.: In the center of the 
room is Eljer's Continental 
whirlpool bath. It's quite 
a comfortable and relax- 
ing place to be in with its 
anti-sliding base and 
brushed gold grab bars: 
J.M.W.: "As in all the bath- 
rooms we design, we've 
isolated the Patrician toi- 
let and Valencia bidet 
from the rest of the room, 
while tne Eljer Lorraine 
pedestal lavatory is in the 
center of the room, fac- 
ing a floor-to-ceiling mir- 
ror room divider.” 

S.R.: To complement 
Eljer's new fixture designs 
and colors, we've created 
a bathroom with a warm, 
personal and contempo- 
rary atmosphere. In 
France we would say a 
bathroom with ‘ambience’, 


Robert's and Wilmotte's ATHENA bath 
features the following Eljer products: 
Continental Bath. 

Patrician Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet. 

Lorraine Pedestal Lavatory. 
Grandela Faucets. 

Clarisse Accessories. 


Fixtures shown in Satin. 
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by Krieglstein. 


Gunther Krieglstein's 
bath adapts to the human 
form. 

"My design is 
inspired by the human 
body, which has no sharp 
corners and is round 
everywhere. From this 
idea, | decided my bath- 
room should have no cor- 
ners either; that every- 
thing in it should be 
round, even the bath- 
room fixtures and 
accessories. 

"That's why Eljer's 
beautiful new Contoura 
bathroom fixtures and 
accessories fit my idea 
SO well. Each of these 
pieces has round, sculp- 
tured shapes, accented 
by flowing art lines. 

"The Contoura two- 
piece toilet has a round 


tank with a pushbutton 
flush on top of the tank. 
A matching bidet com- 
plements it. 

"The lovely 
Contoura pedestal lava- 
tory has round faucets 
and matching ceramic 
soap dish and a toiletries 
shelf placed over the 
lavatory. Even the 
Renaissance bath fits 
nicely into a rounded 
niche-— a perfect place to 
read a book, eat some 
fruit, even drink a little 
champagne. 

"In the ancient 
Roman houses, the bath- 
room was a spa, a place 
to relax. But why not? 
Why shouldn't we enjoy 
the bathroom as the 
Romans? Let's do as the 
Romans did^ 
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Gunther Krieglstein's BLUE MOOD Бат 
features the following Eljer products: 
Renaissance Bath. 

Contoura Toilet. 

Contoura Bidet. 

Contoura Lavatory. 

Avante Faucets. 

Contoura Accessories. 


Bath shown in Glacier Blue. 
Toilet, bidet, and lavatory available in Blue Ice. 
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Stephen Mead shows 
how Eljer’s Glacier Blue 
can unify a bathroom 
space. 

“In this bathroom, 
I use color and detail to 
achieve an attractive and 
comfortable cohesiveness 
in a rather fragmented 
space. 

"Thats why | chose 
Eljer's new Glacier Blue 
for the fixtures. It is a 
classic color that does 
not intrude nor over- 
power the design, yet 
itis а color that is strong 
enough to unify the 
bathroom. 

"Eljer's Coventry 
toilet is an elegant, new 
one-piece that features 
a slightly higher profile 
than most one-piece units 
and mates well with 
Eljer's Valencia bidet. 


| 

"The lavatory is 
another Eljer design. The 
Reminisce is a luxuriously 
roomy 30-inch by 20-inch 
oval in vitreous china. 
I've alSo selected a new 
line of Eljer faucets, called 
Ambiance Round, which 
| find quite attractive. 

"The bath—Eljer’s 
Continental model—isa 
deep, restful whirlpool 
unit installed in a plat- 
form and centered under 
a fixed-glass window. 

"In all, the harmo- 
nizing effect of using 
color, texture and pattern 
results in a bath that 
encapsulates and encloses 
the user in a cozy, invit- 
ing atmosphere: 


Stephen Mead's RHAPSODY bath features th 
following Eljer products: 

Continental Bath. 

Coventry Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet. 

Reminisce Oval Lavatory. 

Ambiance Round Faucets. 

Amente Accessories. 


Fixtures shown in Glacier Blue. 
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by Peterson and Ratia. 
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Why Lyn Peterson (R), 
and Kristiina Ratia chose 
a high-tech feeling for 
this bath. 


L.P: "We chose to deco- 
rate our Eljer bath in an 
eclectic high-tech style, 
because high tech com- 
bines high style and 
technology.” 

K.R.: “In many ways this 
bath is engineered rather 
than designed. The two 
new Eljer Jasmine octag- 
опа! lavatories are sepa- 
rated by the width of the 
Nobility bath, creating 
two separate spheres of 
activity.” 


L.P: The colors of the 
bath fixtures, which 
includes the Coventry 
toilet and Valencia bidet. 
are sleek and achromatic 
— Eljer's Classic Gray and 
Platinum. They re great 
decorating colors: 

K.R.: “A bathroom like 
this desanctifies design. 
These Eljer bath fixtures and 
these surfaces — marble, 
tin, ceramic, sheet rock 
and chrome —are straight- 
forward and honest?’ 
L.P: "They all deliver as 
promised. To us, this is 
what the bath is all about: 
private, personal and per- 
formance oriented. It 
works.’ 


Peterson's and Ratia's METRO BATH features 
the following Eljer products: 

Nobility Bath. 

Coventry Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet. 

Jasmine Octagonal Lavatory. 

Dimension Faucets. 

Chrysta Accessories. 

Bath shown in Platinum. 

Toilet, bidet, and lavatory in Classic Gray. 
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Stephen Mead reveals 
how modern materials 
suit Eljer’s Sandalwood 
bath fixtures to a “T”. 


“Since | wanted to 
use Eljer's new G/encove 
bath and wall-surround 
system, | chose modern, 
man-made materials for 
the bathrooms interior 
to complement the super- 
smooth feel and look of 
this bath unit. 

"For the wall, | used 
а laminate which pro- 
vides an easy transition 
from the bath material, 
and results in easily 
cleaned and maintainable 
wall surfaces. 


"| found the sculp- 
tured, high-style shape of 
Eljers New Emblem toi- 
let attractive. Its Sandal- 
wood tan color playing 
well against the dark 
brown rubber tile floor. 
Ditto for Eljer's Valencia 
bidet. 

"Eljer's new and 
exciting Donegal hexag- 
onal lavatories fit in per- 
fectly, too. I've set two of 
them into the vanity at an 
interval that allows two 
people to use the space 
without congestion. 

“Overall, | believe 
the color scheme results 
іп a comfortable, upbeat 
atmosphere for an on- 
the-go couple needing 
space to spread out in 
a visually stimulating 
bathroom: 


Stephen Mead's TAOS BATH features 

the following Eljer products: 

Glencove Bath and 
Wall-Surround System. 

New Emblem Toilet. 

Valencia Bidet. 

Donegal Lavatory. 

Orleans Faucets. 

Clarisse Accessories. 

Fixtures shown in Sandalwood. 
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Jjer presents bathroom accessories 
ith an international difference. 


itch the exciting look in our five new lines of bathroom accessories. There's an international 
vor to help set off the daring look of Eljer’s new bathroom fixtures and faucets. Fashioned 
ym chrome, gold plate, crystal and porcelain, each is designed to match every designer's 
eam perfectly. See them all at an Eljer showroom soon. 


Chrysta Series 

Swirling crystal accents 
capture the light and 
reflect the rich look of 
these accessories. In 
crystal with gold or crys- 
tal with chrome. 


Contoura Series 

Made from the same por- 
celain, and in the sameart 
deco style as Eljer's new 
Contoura line of bath- 
room fixtures, these 
accessories are match- 
less. In Blue Ice. 


Astoria Series 
Gold striping on ceramic, 
with gleaming gold metal 
on surrounds and bars, 
creates a fantasy look of 
high style. Flowing curves 
harmonize with almost 
any bath decorating idea. 
Ceramic in onyx, ruby or 
white. 


Clarisse Series 

Clear acrylic and gold 
accents glisten and spar- 
kle throughout this line. 
Clarisse makes a rich 
and beautiful statement 
anywhere it's used. In 
gold and clear acrylic or 
chrome and clear acrylic. 


Amente Series 
No mistaking what this 
gleaming line of accesso- 
ries says. Every inch 
reflects a bold, opulent 
look and makes any 
designer scheme look 
fabulously rich. In combi- 
nation chrome and brass. 


Some о the most exciting faucet designs 
in the world are Eljer’s. 


Where else in the world can you find faucets with a look like these? Only from Eljer, the 
maker who has exciting new ideas coming from all over the globe. Like the faucets Shown here, 
some with curves as gentle as the moon's. See for yourself. Look at all of our new Eljer 
faucets in an Eljer showroom soon. 


Grandela 

These faucets for lava- 
tory, bath, shower and 
bidet feature Eljer's. 
unique vitreous china 
waterfall cascade spout. 
These faucets come in 
ruby, black or white with 
distinctive gold stripes. 
Or in platinum gray with 
chrome stripes. Faucets 
are available with gold 
satin, all-chrome satin or 
polished gold handles. 


Orleans 
This faucet line provides 
a subtle yet elegant hint 
of tradition in its attrac- 
tive cross handle design. 
A variety of dazzling fin- 
ishes provide a touch of 
contemporary style to the 
cross handle design. 


Dimension 

Form and function com- 
bine in the attractive cer- 
vical handles of the 
Dimension faucet line. A 
selection of attractive fin- 
ishes allows you to com- 
plement your bath fixtures 
to suit your style. 
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despread or single hole 
ount lavatory faucets, 
rome or polished brass 
ishes and optional 

ite and black 
Rrble handles. 


Crescendo 

A crystal remembrance 
of days gone by, simple 
graceful styling is the 
mark of this traditional 
style faucet line. Optional 
brown or white onyx han- 
dles and chrome or gold 
finish. 


Innova 

Unmistakably contempo- 
rary, the Innova line com- 
bines sculptured metal 
with translucent acrylic. 
Optional brown or white 
handles are available in 
chrome or gold finishes. 


Ambiance 

A stunning interpretation 
of the Ambiance line is 
achieved with an oval 
shaped handle. Two-tone 
finishes are available, 
chrome with brass 
accents and brass with 
chrome accents. Optional 
round or oval handles. 


Eljer offers а complete portfolio of these designs plus а 
variety of adaptations...to fit your bath dimensions. 


The ideas shown here can be a Starting point for your own bathroom planning. 
In fact, to help you do just that, Eljer has developed a series of brochures with 
hints on taking the exquisite styling of these rooms and applying them to your own needs. 
There are model numbers of each of the Eljer bath fixtures in the plan, plus model 
numbers and descriptions of the Eljer faucets and accessories used. Featured is an alternate 
list of building materials and decorating items for more practical sizes and budgets. 
For a complete set of brochures, send $5.00 to Eljer, Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15222. You'll get additional advice оп bath design from some of the world's top designers, 
and have it right at your fingertips. You'll also see how Eljer's exciting new products 
and colors can give you a stylisn batnroom for the eighties and beyond. 


This Spring, millions of consumers will 
see this special insert in the pages of 
Architectural Digest, Better Homes and Gardens, 


House Beautiful, Metropolitan Home 
و‎ Capture the Excitement 
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REACH FOR THE SKY 

Now there's a method of opportunity to be expressed. апа send them to us. 
building glass and aluminum What you see is only the be- We'll show you how our 
structures that reach higher ginning. Our structures can do structures adapt to your 
and extend farther than ever much more. Just put your needs and make your 


clients see 


available before in this bud- dreams on paper кие кенин 
рии nr пы E d the light. 


get range. Structures that 

meet and exceed all building 
codes for this category, yet 
give the versatility of 
your design an 
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Awards and Competitions 


Gottfried Bóhm Named Recipient 
Of Eighth Annual Pritzker Prize 


To those who follow both architectural 
awards and the rise and fall of architec- 
tural reputations, the Pritzker prize for 
1986 will be baffling. Established in 1979 
by the owner of the Hyatt Hotel chain, 
Jay A. Pritzker, as a “Nobel of architec- 
ture,” the award has followed a rather 
predictable path: Philip Johnson, FAIA, 
1979; Luis Barragan, Hon. FAIA, 1980; 
James Stirling, Hon. FAIA, 1981; Kevin 
Roche, 1982; I. M. Pei, FAIA, 1983; 
Richard Meier, FAIA, 1984; and Hans 
Hollein, Hon. FAIA, 1985. 

All of these winners had well-established 
American reputations, either through res- 
idence and work or through their frequent 
appearance in exhibitions and publications. 
All were essentially superstars of the archi- 
tectural world, and even if Hollein had 
not built much, his small and exquisitely 
crafted work had been well known and 
avidly followed since the 1960s. 

The 1986 Pritzker prize to Gottfried 
Bohm, Hon. FAIA, is more adventurous; 
it goes to a virtual unknown in American 
architecture, and to a body of work that 
lies outside the prevailing American sty- 
listic channels. Indeed, much of Bóhm's 
work challenges American perceptions. 

The work of the 66-year-old Bóhm (pro- 
nounced berm) is located almost entirely 
in West Germany, the exceptions being 


several early churches in Brazil and 
Formosa and a children's village in Italy 
However, he has undertaken projects an 
competition designs for sites outside 
Germany, and recently he has taught at 
MIT and the University of Pennsylvani: 
This recent exposure certainly contrib- 
uted toward the Pritzker recognition. 

Both Bóhm's grandfather and father 
were architects; his father was the lead- 
ing Catholic church architect in Germar 
from the 1920s to the 1950s. Bohm train: 
in Munich in both architecture and scul 
ture and worked with his father until th 
latter's death in 1955. This intensely spi 
itual background and artistic training ha 
remained important elements in Böhm’ 
work; he seeks to transcend the functior 
and programmatic, and he also paints 
murals for some of his buildings. 

The spiritual transcendence that Bóh 
seeks is most firmly rooted in that strai 
of German art and architecture known 


Above, Pritzker prize winner Gottfried 
Bóhm and some of his most celebratec 
works: left, the Bergisch-Gladbach Civ 
Center, 1980; and right, Bensberg towr 
hall, 1964, erected on the ruins of a те 
ieval fortress. Across page, above and 
below, exterior and interior of the Chur 
of the Pilgrimage in Neviges, 1964. 


as expressionism. As а design movement 
expressionism probably didn’t exist; rather, 
it involved an attitude toward architec- 
ture that was romantic and intuitive, com- 
bining elements of fantasy, modernism, 
and tradition. Bóhm's father favored the 
traditional side, and in Bóhm's recent 
work, the use of gables, pediments, or 
towered facades is not a postmodern irony 
but a reach to and transcendence of the 
past. 

The Bensberg Town Hall of 1964 indi- 
cates that a dialogue with the past is noth- 
ing new for Bóhm. It was built as an 
extension on the ruins of a medieval for- 
tress, and Bóhm reinvents the Gothic sen- 
sibility with the rugged, almost geological 
tower and rough cast form work. The 
tower does make a bow to the expression- 
ists and perhaps most overtly to Lyonel 
Feininger's cover for the first Bauhaus 
manifesto. 

Bóhm's best-known work is undoubt- 
edly the Church of the Pilgrimage at 
Neviges, completed in 1964. Its vast crys- 
talline forms of concrete remind one of 
German expressionist films such as "The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari." Juxtaposed against 
the sharp forms is a broad path of grace- 
fully curving steps leading past the rounded 
facades of the pilgrims hostels. What might 
be expected to be a heavy, confining inte- 
rior is revealed to be open and expan- 
sive, a thing of wonder, light, and space. 
Bóhm designed the stained glass windows. 
The church at Neviges deserves to be 
ranked with Wright's Unity Temple and 
Le Corbusier's Ronchamp as one of the 
great religious monuments of the 20th cen- 
tury, both for intensity of feeling and spa- 
tial achievement. 

Free-form concrete continued to be 
Bohm’s preference in materials until the 
early 1970s, when, as he claimed, it be- 
came too costly and the supply of crafts- 
men ran out. Steel and glass and more 
obviously industrialized and prefabricated 
components seemed to draw his atten- 
tion. His drawing style changed markedly, 
from denseness to light. The types of build- 
ings he designed changed also— fewer 
churches and more town halls and com- 
mercial buildings. The best-known of these 
works, the civic center at Bergisch - Glad- 
bach, delights in a visual complexity. Tied 
to a late 19th-century baroque former pub, 
the civic center's facade is composed but 
yields an ad hoc quality, with such com- 
peting elements as towers, bays, hoods, 
and awnings. It recalls elements of the 
past without historicizing. The interior is 
perhaps less successful to American eyes, 
for Bóhm tends to incorporate a variety 
of motifs ranging from high-tech to kitsch. 

continued on page 36 
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Yet, as an experience, the spatial drama 
and intricacy are compelling. 

Bohm is just reaching that point when 
the truly big and important commissions 
arrive. Some of his recent projects have 
revealed an unfortunate systemization and 
regularity of both plan and form. Whether 
this will become his mature style— which 
happens to many architects as they become 
more institutions than individuals—is, of 
course, unknown. One does hope that the 
Pritzker and the ensuing fame will still 
allow him to pursue his own particular 
intuition in creating some of the most 
remarkable, and possibly great, buildings 
of the last half of the 20th century. 

The 1986 award ceremony took place 
in two parts. On April 16 at the Museum 
of Modern Art, Bohm was presented with 
a $100,000 tax-free gift. A second formal 
ceremony was to take place on May 7 at 
Goldsmith’s Hall in London, when he was 
to receive a bronze sculpture by Henry 
Moore. 

Jurors for this year’s selection were J. 
Carter Brown, Hon. AIA, director of the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C. (chairman); Giovanni Agnelli, chair- 
man of Fiat in Torino, Italy; Thomas J. 
Watson, chairman emeritus of IBM Cor- 
poration; Ricardo Legorreta, Hon. FAIA, 
of Mexico City; Fumihiko Maki, Hon. FAIA, 
of Tokyo; and Kevin Roche of Hamden, 
Conn., winner of the Pritzker in 1982. 

— RICHARD Guy WILSON 


Dr. Wilson teaches architectural history 
at the University of Virginia. 


Foster’s Hongkong Bank 
Wins К. 5. Reynolds Award 


The HongkongBank building, designed by 
Norman Foster Associates of London, has 
won this year’s R. S. Reynolds memorial 
award for distinguished architecture. The 
award’s jury, which consisted of R. Bruce 
Patty, FAIA, Canadian architect Jack Dia- 
mond, and Eugene E. Aubrey, FAIA, cited 
the building as a “collaboration between 
the architect and the modern-day, high- 
tech aluminum craftsman and his technol- 
ogy. The finesse of the design and the 
contribution the building’s plaza makes 
to the community and its urban setting is 
commendable.” 

Located on the northern coast of Hong 
Kong Island, the 47-story building is com- 
posed of two rows of four tubular steel 
columned towers at three heights, braced 
at each floor by horizontal members. Sus- 
pension trusses at five levels, expressed 
on the exterior, join the towers, which 
are also cross braced at each of the five 
levels. This elaborate structure is clad in 
approximately 1 million square feet of alu- 
minum panels with a fluoropolymer finish. 

In his critique of the HongkongBank 


Right, night view of the HongkongBank. 
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Young Hispanic Architects Competition Winners. Adolfo Perez, a graduate of Har- 
vard University who now practices in Cambridge, Mass., was selected as the first 
place winner for his proposal for a new police station house in the Bronx in the 
second annual Hispanic talent search architectural competition. (Main entrance 
elevation shown above.) Second place was presented to Carlos Garcia-Bou, a grad- 
uate of the City University of New York school of architecture. Bernardo DePablo 
of Port Washington, N.Y., was awarded an honorable mention. The winners were pres- 
ented prizes ranging from $3,000 to $500. The jurors were William Raczko, АТА; 
Abraham W. Geller, FAIA; Alexander Kouzmanoff, FAIA; Terrance Williams, AIA; 
and Fernando J. Domenech, AIA. Hamilton Smith, FAIA, a partner of the firm Gatje 
Papachristou Smith, served as the professional adviser. The competition was spon- 
sored by Castro-Blanco, Piscioneri & Feder, Architects, of New York City. 


in ARCHITECTURE (Sept. '85, page 74) 
Hiroshi Watanabe described the building's 
170-foot-tall central atrium as taking 
“Wright’s idea of the ‘etherealization’ of 
space, made manifest in the Larkin Build- 
ing, even further." The atrium and the 
banking hall that surrounds it are acces- 
sible by escalators from the lower level 
public plaza, above which the building 
lifts its skirt. The atrium can also be viewed 
from the surrounding office floors and 
their balconies. 

At the building's four corners are stacked 
services such as toilets and airconditioning 
and electrical systems, which are com- 
prised of 139 modules prefabricated in 


Japan and plugged into the structure, each 
module weighing between 28 and 33 tons. 
The building is crowned by a helicopter 
pad and four maintenance cranes. 

Watanabe noted that *visually, the build- 
ing is a closed form, despite its slight 
asymmetries, setbacks, and voids that sug- 
gest an incompleteness and capacity of 
the building to grow,” adding that break- 
ing the exterior into five levels demar- 
cated by the trusses “does reduce the scale 
of the building as the architect intended.” 
Functionally, the interior is sectioned into 
a number of “open plan, vertical zones,” 
as Watanabe described them, “to encour- 
age the development of ‘village units, each 
with its own identity, in which escalators 
allow easy mobility and face to face 
communication.” 

While critics of the HongkongBank have 
claimed that it is more monument than 
office building, Watanabe found it a sym- 
bolic pivot “around which the city can 
revolve. Foster, with his preoccupation 
with vertical circulation, and the atrium 
over the plaza that affords a view of the 
passing populace, has captured the spirit 
of the city.” News continued on page 41 
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environmental sculpture for bicycle and moped security” 


For prices and information contact: BRANDIR INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
200 Park Avenue, Suite 303E 
New York, NY 10166 
212-505-6500 


©Copyright 1984, Brandir International, Inc. 
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ANDERSEN’S REMARKAB 


HOT SUN IN 


Until now, about the 
only way you could reduce 
the heat of the sun was with 
windows that also reduced 
the light of the sun. That 
made for buildings that 
looked like mirrors on the 
outside, and a bit like caves 
from the inside. 

Now, Andersen has 
developed a window that 
reduces the sun’s heat 2, 
times better than ordinary 
single-pane glass, yet it lets 
in twice as much light as 
mirror-like reflective glass. 


ANOTHER DESIGN 
OPTION, WITH 
WINDOWS THAT WORK. 


Andersen? High- 
Performance Sun windows 
don't have the impenetrable 
and inscrutable look of most 


ziv. Summer 


^" Sun 


Both coatings reduce 
ultraviolet rays 
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reflective glass. Yet for 
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` BETTER LOOKING that looks handsome from і 


all their effectiveness against outside, yet it doesn’t disto 
heat gain, they are able to M. colors for the people lookir 
provide more natural light, too. FROM INSIDE out. In fact, it makes these 
And, unlike most windows ———————————— ES colors look much richer. Т) 
you find in commercial These Andersen win- greens are greener and the 


buildings, ours open and close. dows have a soft bronze tint blues are bluer. 


EW WINDOWS [URN 


OOL DAYLIGHT. 


PLANTS FLOURISH, 
COLORS FADE LESS. 


One more wonder. This 
indow filters out 88% of 
ıe ultraviolet rays that fade 
ibrics, yet there's still plenty 


WHERE AND HOW 
(ITS NOT DONE 
WITH MIRRORS.) 


It takes a truly remark- 
able window to control the 
awesome power of the sun. 
We call it the Andersen 
High-Performance Sun 
window. You can find out 
more about what’ avail- 
able and how it works by 
calling your Andersen dis- 
tributor. And by consulting 
Sweet's File 8.16/An. Or 
write Andersen Corp., Box 
12, Bayport, MN 55003. 


of visible light for people and 
plants to flourish. Add to all 
that two more pertinent 
points: these windows are 
eminently affordable and 
readily available off the 
shelf. 
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Project: Minnesota Twins Clubhouse, Hubert Humphrey Metrodome, Minneapolis 


Architect: Shea Architects, Inc., Minneapolis 
Construction: Lund-Martin Construction, Inc., Minneapolis 


Electrical Contractor: Sterling Electric Construction Company, Minneapolis 


New modular fixtures answer multiple remodeling needs: advanced optics mean better lighting, 
wide range of options gives design flexibility, four-week shipment keeps projects on schedule. 


You can insist on the look and 
quality of the best linear lighting 
—euen if you re up against a 
tight completion deadline. 


Remodeled spaces have all the lighting 
problems of new construction without 
the benefit of long lead times. 

This carefully-designed space is actually 
the clubhouse of the Minnesota Twins 
baseball team—a far cry from the bare- 
concrete and exposed-pipe image we 
usually associate with a locker room. 

Despite its remarkable luxury, this job 
suffered under the usual remodeling con- 
straints: an existing structure (the Metro- 
dome) and the pressure of time (the open- 
ing of baseball season). 

The designers wanted the look of linear 
fixtures and the even lighting that only a 
high-quality lensed indirect fluorescent 
system can deliver. Unfortunately, high- 
quality linear systems need eight to twelve 
weeks for delivery — acceptable for new 
construction but too long for time- 
sensitive remodels. 
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Here, the answer lay in a newly- 
developed modular system: ЕазТгас by 
Peerless, which promises four-week 
shipment on any order of up to 1000 feet. 


Softshine optics: on the cutting edge 


These 6” round linear fluorescent fixtures 
offer seven of the controlled optical sys- 
tems that established Peerless as a leader 
in lighting technology. 

Here, note the even ceiling and upper 
wall illumination, overall shadow-free 
environment and lack of glare. These two- 
lamp fixtures, hung 10! apart, use a wide 
spread Softshine lens that distributes the 
light into precisely the right viewing areas. 


A selection of 
specially-designed 
lenses distributes 
light facet by facet. 
This up light com- 
bines wide spread 
with low lens 
brightness. 


This diagram, generated by research 
computers at Peerless, shows how the 
light strikes each individually-designed 
lens facet, then fans out over a wide area 
while the lens retains a comfortable low 
brightness. 


Раз Ггас design options: impressive 


FasIrac's modular aluminum extrusions 
come іп 4, 8' and 12’ standard lengths and 
twelve standard colors, in one-lamp and 
two-lamp versions. 

А quick-connector system allows the 
fixtures to rotate, so they can serve either 
as up lights, down lights or wall washes. 
Peerless offers seven different Softshine 
lenses plus the option of white or match- 
ing colored baffles. 

Through the use of joiner hangers, fix- 
tures can be made into a continuous run 
of any length, and black neoprene flex 
connectors allow configurations. All 
FasTrac options and components are avail- 
able on the four-week shipping schedule. 

FasTrac is part of the Peerless family of 
Softshine products, designed to solve 
illumination problems, design problems 
and human comfort problems no other 
fixtures in the world can solve. 

Peerless invented and patented them. 
Only Peerless makes them. 

They're the lighting of the future. If 
you'd like to see what else the future 
holds, just call. 
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PEERLESS LIGHTING CORPORATION, BOX 2556, BERKELEY СА 94702-0552 - (415) 845-276( 
PEERLESS; "SOFTSHINE" AND "FASTRAC" ARE TRADEMARKS OF PEERLESS LIGHTING CORPORATIOI 
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Jongress Considering $3 Billion 
‘or Increased Embassy Security 


egislation to spend $4.4 billion on secu- 
ity efforts overseas, including an unpre- 
'edented $3 billion for new and upgraded 
‘mbassy buildings (that figure is more 
han has been spent to date on the entire 
mbassy construction program since World 
Nar II) is making its way through the 

J.S. Congress. The omnibus terrorism bill 
hat authorizes the program passed the 
louse of Representatives March 18, by a 
rote of 389-7 and is now pending in the 
senate, staff members of which visited 
everal overseas installations during the 
3aster recess. Following expected passage 
here and President Reagan’s signature, 
he next step would be for the Adminis- 
ration to seek an annual appropriation 
of funds. 

The State Department has told Congress 
t needs to build more than 70 major new 
mbassies and rehab another two dozen 
luring the next five years in such loca- 
ions as Santiago, Istanbul, Vienna, Tel 
Aviv, Algiers, Copenhagen, Madrid, and 
3angkok, among others. 

Despite the tremendous increase in 
unding, the State Department's Office of 
*oreign Buildings Operations (FBO) in- 
ends to retain its three-decade-old panel 
system by which architects are selected 
ind their projects reviewed. Designs about 
о move into construction, according to 
ЗВО, include chanceries in Dacca, Bang- 
adesh, by Kallmann, McKinnell & Wood, 
ind in Muscat, Oman, by James Stewart 
?olshek & Partners. An embassy com- 
sound in Amman, Jordan, by Perry Dean 
Rogers & Partners is in final design. A 
ong-delayed design by Gatje Papachristou 
Smith for Damascus, Syria, has been on 
10ld because of a necessity to change 
‘he site and now is unlikely to be built, 
according to FBO. A similar fate befell 
a design by Benjamin Thompson Asso- 
ziates for Ottawa. Neither site met the 
strict new security guidelines. 

According to Representative Daniel A. 
Mica (D.-Fla.), approximately one-quarter 
»f the funds will be for the purchase of 
new or additional land. All new embassies 
must be set back a minimum 100 feet 
from the street, as suggested by the Inman 
committee report (see Sept. '85, page 56), 
a requirement that will nearly preclude 
construction in urban areas. Addressing 
a policy forum, "Terrorism: Building the 
Best Defense," sponsored by Enserch Engi- 
neering and Construction in March, Mica 
related how a car bomb outside the new 
embassy in Lisbon did not damage the 
Fred Bassetti-designed facility because 
of the 100-foot setback. “We could have 
had another Beirut," said the congress- 


man, who is chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on international operations of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, which 
oversees the building program. 

Mica indicated that the proposed legis- 
lation would mandate extensive congres- 
sional review of new embassy construction. 
He declared to the conference guests, 
mostly government officials, that because 
of Gramm-Rudman deficit reduction law 
and the massive amount of funds to be 
expended, the legislation "lets us look at 
every single project before we go into con- 
struction. . . . You will probably see the 
most complete and total scrutiny of spend- 
ing under this program that you've ever 
seen." He cited such elements as the seller 
and purchase price of the land as well as 
"what types of furnishings," among oth- 
ers, in explaining what he described as 
"micro-management" by the Congress. To 
a number of panelists present, the impli- 
cation was that Congress would start 
reviewing esthetics, and there was mem- 
ory of the Wayne Hays era, when that 
Ohio congressman brought FBO’s efforts 
to a halt. Referring to an unnamed am- 
bassador who ordered the removal of a 
metal-detection device from an embassy 
lobby, Mica said, "We put it in the bill. 
We can and will start to override the 
ambassador." 

Mica also stated that the requirement 
for a 100-foot setback was in the legisla- 
tion. That assertion has proved incorrect 
—it is in the State Department's regula- 
tions— but it prompted much discussion 


Below, U.S. Embassy office building 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, by Hartman- 
Cox Architects of Washington, D.C. 


at the afternoon session of the Enserch 
conference, nonetheless. Christopher 
Degenhardt, president of EDAW Inc., 
landscape architects, and a member of 
the National Research Council Building 
Research Board committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences investigating embassy 
security, pointed out that the new set- 
backs will demand vast amounts of land. 
A typical 40,000-square-foot site when 
required to incorporate a 100-foot setback 
would grow into a 160,000-square-foot site. 
He noted that as an ameliorative effect, a 
wall "doesn't have to be at the perim- 
eter" — һе suggested a location in the 
woods as a possibility — and said that alter- 
natives such as berms or a moat will also 
meet security needs. The weak link, he 
said, is at "the access points," and the 
solution there is fewer such entries. 

Architect George E. Hartman Jr., FAIA, 
designer of the new U.S. embassy in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia, believes that such vast 
amounts of land and its concomitant cost 
make sites absolutely prohibitive any- 
where near a city. He thinks an embas- 
Sy's "representational factor," which results 
in part from close-in urban sites, should 
not be abrogated without close examina- 
tion. Hartman also believes criteria for 
security should be established, not legis- 
lated, and “then let FBO and the archi- 
tects solve them." The architect also 
suggested two building types— central 
courtyard and underground — as likely to 
result from the new emphasis on secu- 
rity, which reduces outside windows to a 
minimum. "In a funny, strange way, Edward 
Durell Stone's famous New Delhi embassy 
may be the prototype for the future," he 
stated. It is rectangular in plan, surround- 
ing an open court. 

George M. White, FAIA, architect of 
the U.S. Capitol, also questioned the pre- 
scriptive approach, saying, "Nobody ever 
said legislative language was the answer 
to problems. As a matter of fact, it often 
creates them, as we are seeing here." White 
also noted, “Everybody’s an expert when 

continued on page 45 
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Courtesy of Hartman Cox 


The fiber of St. Е rancis (SKHHP prescribed anti-microbi 


Zeftron 500° ZX nylon). Healthy fiber for St. Francis Hospital? Smith, Korach, На 
Haynie Partnership came up with the solution. Anti-microbial Zeftron 500 ZX nylon carpet ti 


Zeftron 500* is a registered trademark owned by BASF Corporation 


/efiron 500ZX nylon 


it resist germs, wear-marks, wheel-marks. Solution-dyed Zeftron 500 nylon BASF Corporation 
А | м Fibers Division 

sun-resistant, bleach-proof. Its vibrant depth of color makes St. Francis in 

ami Beach, Florida seem more like being at home than being in the hospital. B ASF 
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Because your 
buildings take 
many shapes, so 
do our frames. 


You specify it. For masonry, 
steel stud, wood stud, dry wall 
or poured concrete. We'll fit it. 
Exactly. 

Curries has more 
standard frame configurations 
to choose from than anybody 
else. In 12, 14, 16, or 18-ga. 


cold-rolled or galvanealed steel. 
And 16-ға. stainless steel: 

Order them any way you 
want. Knocked down. Set up 
and spot welded. Set up and arc 
welded. Or set up and full 
welded. 

Curries custom frames 
fit only one way. Your way. And 
they can be fabricated locally, 
by your Curries distributor. So 
there's less chance of damage in 
shipment. And you don't have 
to put up with costly delays. 

Curries delivers on time. 
So you get what you want. 
Correct. Complete. No excuses. 


Call your Curries 
distributor today. He's in the 
Yellow Pages under "DOORS" or 
"DOORS-Metal" Or see Sweet's 
8.2 Cur. Curries Company, 

905 South Carolina, Mason City, 
IA 50401. Member Steel Door 
Institute. 


CURRIES 


A UnitofL.B. Foster Company 


FOSTER 
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: comes to architecture.” He pointed out 
aat "design of buildings is only one aspect 
f preventing terrorism," and suggested 
aat architecture must be combined with 
etter intelligence and improved training 
f personnel running X-ray and metal 
etector equipment, for example. Archi- 
sct Stuart L. Knoop, АТА, chairman of 
1е afternoon panel and another mem- 
er of the committee studying embassies, 
yjected a note of unfortunate reality, 
eclaring, “You can’t protect against ab- 
»lutely every possibility.” 

C. Paul Robinson, an executive with 
‘basco Services Inc. and a former secu- 
ity official at the Los Alamos National 
aboratory, in closing the conference, 
sked, “Сап we make a science out of 
esigning buildings to protect against ter- 
»rists?" The answer, he said, is “not yet." 
.obinson sees "room for lots more inno- 
ation and lots of thinking." 

Earlier, there was one positive sign, at 
:ast as regards FBO’s architecture pro- 
ram. David R. Dibner, FAIA, senior vice 
resident of Bernard Johnson Inc. and 
hairman of the committee studying future 
mbassies, reported in the morning ses- 
on that in its charge to the committee, 
Congress felt there could be a design of 
specific embassy, the embassy of the 
iture. Have one and place it all over." 
libner said that in his committee's delib- 
rations, "it became obvious that you can't 
ave just a standard embassy." Therefore, 
iid Dibner, the former GSA assistant com- 
üssioner for design and construction, his 
anel had developed design criteria and 
uidelines for security. The panel's report 
as been sent to the State Department, 
hich is now reviewing it to see what, if 
ny, parts can be released without com- 
romising security. 

— CARLTON Kuicnr III 


'ederal Task Force Supports 
jability Insurance Reforms 


‘he Reagan Administration has fully 
ndorsed the recommendations of a gov- 
tnment interagency task force on the lia- 
ility insurance crisis and is drafting 
:gislation to make significant changes in 
ability coverage, including limits on attor- 
eys' fees and restrictions on damage 
wards for “pain and suffering." 
Although the task force did not rec- 
mmend specific legislation, the Admin- 
tration's legislative package is expected 
› be based largely on the 80-page report 
iat it presented to the President on March 
7. The task force, headed by Assistant 
ttorney General Richard K. Willard, out- 
nes the problems associated with sky- 
»cketing insurance premiums, availabil- 
y of coverage, and escalating damage 
wards. The report also contains eight 
'commendations aimed at making insur- 
1ce more attainable and affordable. 
Comprised of representatives from the 


Justice and Commerce departments and 
the Small Business Administration, the 
task force found that a "veritable explo- 
sion" in the legal definition of liability by 
judges, legislators, and juries, as well as 
recent large underwriting losses by the 
insurance industry, have contributed to 
the crisis. However, the group determined 
the current tort system is the major cause 
of the availability and affordability of lia- 
bility insurance, and reforms of tort law 
by the federal government could "signifi- 
cantly alleviate" the liability crisis. 

Four specific problem areas were iden- 
tified and addressed by the task force. 
The group criticized the move toward no- 
fault liability, which penalizes profession- 
als and companies even in the absense of 
any wrongdoing on their part, and the 
undermining of causation through a vari- 


ety of questionable practices and doctrines 
that shift liability to “деер pocket" defen- 
dants regardless of the cause of the under- 
lying injury. The report also noted the 
explosive growth in the damages awarded 
in tort lawsuits and the excessive transac- 
tion costs of the tort system: Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of every dollar paid out 
through the system is lost to attorneys’ 
fees and litigation expenses. 

The task force recommended eight 
reforms of tort law aimed at controlling 
the insurance crisis. The report called for 
a return to a fault-based standard for 
liability that restricts liability to the party 
determined to be at fault and to base “cau- 
sation findings on credible scientific and 
medical evidence and opinions." 

The panel also recommended limiting 

continued on page 48 


I NNOVATIONS 


In Shape 


An airy canopy of natural 
light. A spacious dome 
that covers without con- 
fining. А spiral roof that 
reaches far beyond the 
bounds of the ordinary. 
Sculptural, free-form 
shapes possible with Ves- 
tar" Architectural Fabrics 
provide a new dimension 
in design freedom. Vestar 
Architectural Fabries 
combine the excellent 
weathering properties of 
silicone with the strength 
and durability of fiber- 
glass. And offer a long 
lasting, light weight, 
highly translucent con- 
struction material that 
sends imaginations 
soaring. 


An innovation in shape. 


Project: 
Crown Center Square Pavilion 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Consulting Engineer: 
Geiger Berger Associates 
Architect: 

'Tom Lindsley, AIA 
Hallmark Cards, Inc. 


Photographer: 
Paul Kivett 


ЛПС: 


4291 Communications Drive 
Norcross, Georgia 30093 
(404) 923-3818 Telex: 757031 
Fax: (404) 564-3167 
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Envision 


е 


Possibilities! 


Not just one. Or two. Or even three. But as 
many design possibilities as you can envision. 
For no matter what architectural project you 
undertake, Haws’ full line of outdoor indoor and 
specialty fountain and water cooler designs help 
you meet the challenge. Successfully, Without 
ever compromising style or performance. 


Thats because Haws’ designs assure you 
something extra: Innovation. Creativity. And 
beauty. Backed by a 75 year reputation for 
quality workmanship, durability and expertise. 


No company has ever done it better And 
we think no company ever will. Consider your 
options, then look to Haws. Our possibilities 
are endless! 


For more information, contact your Haws 
Representative, see Sweets section 15.7C, 
or phone the Sweets BUYLINE® 


ELT 


Haws Drinking Faucet Company 
PO Box 1999 Berkeley CA 94701 
415/525-5801 Telex: 33-6358 
Haws AG 

Kirchberg/Bern, Switzerland 
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Government from page 45 
noneconomic damages, including “pain 
and suffering,” mental anguish, or puni- 
tive damages, to a “fair and reasonable 
maximum dollar amount.” 

In addition, the group urged a limit on 
attorneys’ contingency fees to “reason- 
able amounts on a sliding scale.” (The 
report had found that in asbestos lawsuits 
over the last 10 years only 37 cents out of 
every dollar in awards were received by 
the victims.) 

Other recommendations of the com- 
mittee suggested eliminating “joint and 
several liability” that has allowed more 
than one party to be held liable for dam- 
ages caused by one incident and reduc- 
ing awards in cases where a plaintiff can 
be compensated by collateral sources to 
prevent a “windfall double recovery.” The 
use of alternative dispute mechanisms to 
settle cases out of court was urged, as 
well as periodic rather than lump-sum pay- 
ments of damages for future medical care 
or lost income. 

Many states have already passed laws 
that relate to many of the recommenda- 
tions of the federal task force, including 
setting maximum settlements and reduc- 
ing double recovery. California has passed 
legislation that places a ceiling on dam- 
ages awarded a victim for “pain and suf- 
fering,” and Kansas and Oklahoma have 


adopted laws that limit the liability of 
design professionals for job site injuries 
compensatable under the Worker’s Com- 
pensation Law. 

The New York Times reported a 
senior White House official as saying 
that although the President was aware of 
the remedies being pursued by various 
states, federal legislation is also needed 
to avert a crisis in the insurance industry 
that could require federal government 
subsidies. 

Another Administration official was 
reported to have said that the goal of the 
President’s legislation is to “get tort law 
back on a more thoughtful footing,” rather 
than to address directly the problems in 
many industries of an inability to get lia- 
bility coverage. 

In late March, two representatives of 
AIA testified before congressional sub- 
committees to urge legislation relating to 
factors that have contributed to the ris- 
ing cost and frequent unavailability of lia- 
bility insurance for many American 
architects. 

Des Taylor, Hon. АГА, executive vice 
president of the Texas Society of Archi- 
tects, in testimony before the House ways 
and means subcommittee on oversight, 
called for reform of the country’s tort sys- 
tem. Taylor recommended reforms to 
return “fairness and equity” to the civil 


justice system, which were similar to the 
recommendations of the federal govern- 
ment task force. Taylor also urged Con- 

gress to provide appropriate sanctions fo: 
filing of frivolous lawsuits. 

The chairman of the Institute’s liabil- 
ity task group, Burton W. Thomas, AIA, 
testified before the House subcommittee 
on commerce, transportation, and tour- 
ism to urge passage of legislation that 
would set a federal standard of care for 
the safe removal and abatement of asbes 
tos. He also recommended that the Envi 
ronmental Protection Agency be require: 
to adopt the National Institute of Build- 
ing Sciences' guidelines on abatement 
procedures. 

In his testimony, Thomas also stated 
that in 1985 almost half of the country's 
architects were sued, but fewer than one 
tenth were required to pay damages. 

“Disarray in the insurance industry anc 
the civil justice system have combined t 
create a liability crisis that is beyond the 
capability of architects to attack directly. 
said Thomas. 

АТА has joined 11 other organizations 
in forming the new American Tort Reforr 
Association, which was organized to reforr 
the tort liability system through federal 
and state legislation, education activitie: 
and the judicial system. 

News continued on page 5 


MUSSON 
DISC-O-TILE Safety rubber flooring and 
DISC-O-TRED 


Safety stair treads 


Musson Flame-Retardant Flooring & Treads meet 
ASTM-E84 Flame Spread Rating of 25 or less. 


DISC-O-TRED — Stair treads 14" thick at front, Ve" at 
tapered back. Long square nose fits pan-filled or 
molded concrete steps. Sanded backs. Durable, 
easy cleaning, nonfading. Prime prerequisite for 
fire-safety in public buildings or complexes. Match- 


ing coved risers. 


DISC-O-TILE — 24" Square for quick installation. Full 
3/16” thick with sanded back. Raised circular discs 
afford better traction, easier cleaning for lobbies, 
entrances, hallways, elevators. Resistant to stain 


and discoloration. 
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meets ASTM-E84 flame 
spread rating of 25 or less 
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Transforming dreams to reality 
is a fragile and delicate procedure. 
Unite your visions with the power of 
Color Quest™ surfacing. Eight 
brilliant new pastels, in standard 
decorative laminates, SOLICOR® 
colorthrough sheets, matching 
tambours, and more. 

For product samples, literature 
and technical information, call toll- 
free (within the continental USA): 

1-800-433-3222 
In Texas: 1-800-792-6000 
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BRAND DECORATIVE LAMINATE 


Bringing new solutions to the surface™ 


One of the advantages of brick is that it 
embodies natural gradations of color — as 
does the earth from which itis made. That's 
why brick provides a warm, organic look 
that’s unlike the sterile monotony of some 
building materials. 


When you specify brick, you visualize 
such a look, and to make sure you get it, 
Beldentakes an extra manufacturing step. 
We factory-blend our brick. That way we 


А: 


ITS BRICK SO YOU CAN 
BE SURE YOU'LL GET THE LOOK YOU WAN 


randomize and control the minor color 
variations within a given run of brick. 
Consequently, the brick can be laid up 
just as it comes off the package without 
concern for concentrated color variances. 


Because Belden Brick is factory-blended, 
you can be confident of the color consis- 
tency you originally visualized. That's 
importantto you. Andto us, because we're 
not satisfied with our brick until you are. 


б B * J 2’ 
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LET US BRING OUR PLANTS 
TO YOUR OFFICE 

You're always welcome to visit us 
and see our manufacturing facilities. 
But if you can't, we'll gladly bring 
them to you on a seven minute 
videotape. For a showing, please 
write or call. 


rick | 
COMPANY 


Ceramix. The first 


Yeouch! That's how most people dis- 
“cover ir bath water’s too hot. Or their 
shower’s Too cold. : 

Now there's a less painful way. 

The Ceramix Electronix" from American- 
Standard. 

Our built-in sensor measures the 
temperature and our solar-powered 
digital readout displays it. 

So now your customers know exactly 
what they're getting into. Before they 

get into it. 
control faucet comes with 
ific features, too. Like our 
-disc valving. A life- 
/. And to top it 


off, a choice of 6 beautiful finishes. 

We have a faucet for the bath and 
shower, bidet, and bathroom and kitchen 
sink. We even have a full line of Ceramix™ 
faucets without temperature readouts. 

So carry the Ceramix Electronix. Not 
only will it keep your customers out of 
hot water, it'll keep you in the money. 


For our luxury products brochures, write to American- 
Standard, Department KBB, РО. Box 2003, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 08903. To see Electronix, visit our Showplaces: 
Chicago (3 Crossroads of Commerce, Suite 100, Rolling 
Meadows); Dallas (12344 Inwood Rd. ); Los Angeles 
(116 М. Robertson Blvd. ); New York (40 W. 40th St. ); 
Pittsburgh (100 Ross St. ). Or call 1-800-821-7700 (ext. 4023) 
for your local showroom. (9 1986 American Standard Inc. 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 


BOTTOMLINE 
BRILLIANCE. 


Turn subflooring into a |] 
smart flooring system in L| subflooring; 
one step with environmentally | ima «сег 
safe Homasote 4-Way? Floor _ carpeting e 
Decking. and insulation — 

Smart architects have ania e Eb 
discovered that ordinary, hard, g 
noisy, non-insulating wood 
subfloors are beneath them. 

And they’ve found a better, 
smarter, more ingenious alternative: 
the Homasote 4-Way® Floor 
Decking System. 

Better, because it’s more than 
just a structural subfloor. 

It provides resilient carpeting 
underlayment. Adds up to R/4.5 
insulation (six times the value of 
5/8” wood subflooring). And 
deadens noise (system test 
ratings*: IIC-72; INR21; STC 50). 

Smarter, because it's 100% environmentally safe, with absolutely по asbestos or 
formaldehyde additives. And it installs in one step. 

MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS More ingenious, because this added performance 
helps fully satisfy the demands of today's energy 


Structural 


TE 
БИ 


Nominal Nominal Weight/ 


Thickness Size Sq.Ft. Joists | and quality conscious construction buyer. 
11/32” n o. 30b 16'oc Build this proven bottomline brilliance into your 
19/4" 2х8 41 lb 24” oc. 


next commercial or residential job. 
For full details, and free sample, call (609) 883-3300. Or write: 


*Kodaras Acoustical Lab. Test Report 370-14-66; 370-17-66. | 
С О М Р А М T 


PO. Box 7240, West Trenton, New Jersey 08628-0240 


SMART ARCHITECTS CHOOSE HOMASOTE. 
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"he Institute 


Mandatory Code of Ethics To Be 
Yonsidered at AIA Convention 


faving received the approval of ALA's 


юага of directors at its meeting in March, 


new mandatory "code of ethics and pro- 
2ssional conduct" will be voted on at the 
nstitute's annual convention in San 
Antonio next month. Copies of the code 
vill be sent to all component chapters 
nd will be available upon request to all 
nembers. 

The code, which the board recom- 
aended for approval at the convention, 
3 the product of АТА? ethics task force, 
vhich began its work in November 1984. 
\ preliminary draft was completed in the 
ummer of 1985, circulated among com- 
ionents and members for comment, and 
hen reviewed by the board (see Sept. 
35, page 65). The code was also consid- 
red at the meeting of Grassroots '86 in 
anuary. 

If approved at the convention, the new 
ode will replace the voluntary "ethical 
rinciples" that have been in effect since 


une 1980. AIA terminated a previous man- 


atory code of ethics in 1979 after a rul- 
ag by the Justice Department that the 
ode's prohibition of supplanting violated 
he Sherman anti-trust act. 

The new code, as was the previous one, 
; comprised of canons, ethical standards, 
nd rules of conduct. While the canons, 
ive in all, outline the broad principles of 
onduct, the 177 ethical standards deline- 
te more specific goals “toward which 
1embers should aspire. . . .” The 30 rules 
f conduct are mandatory, and violation 
if these is subject to disciplinary action 
a the form of admonition, censure, sus- 
епѕіоп of membership for a period of 
ime, or termination of membership. 

The first canon concerns general obli- 
ations and ethical standards. The sec- 
та canon is on obligations to the public, 
he third on professional competence, the 
»urth on obligations to the profession, 
nd the fifth on obligations to colleagues. 

Enforcement of the code would be the 
esponsibility of a national judicial coun- 
il appointed by АЈА board. Formal 
harges could be filed with this council 
y members, components, or anyone “ag- 
rieved by the conduct of the members." 
"he council would be required to defer 
ction on a charge to allow a compo- 
ent, if it wishes, to obtain an informal 
ettlement. 

Ethics task force chairman Harry 
Iarmon, FAIA, says that the method of 
nforcement is a compromise between 
omponents who wish charges of miscon- 
uct to be settled at a national level and 
hose who wish to settle such matters 
›саПу. “It does not give the chapters the 
uthority to levy sanctions," Harmon points 
ut. "They can only use persuasive pow- 
rs to resolve a matter informally.” 

If the code is adopted it will take effect 


on Jan. 1, 1987. Before that time, Harmon 
says, a number of actions would be neces- 
sary: appointment of a national judicial 
council; development of procedures for 
components and members filing charges; 
development of training programs for com- 
ponents and the judicial council; appoint- 
ment of staff to handle code-related 
matters; and preparation of required bylaws 
changes. 

Justice Department officials have given 
informal approval to the code as it has 
been developed through seven drafts. It 
has now been submitted for official ap- 
proval, “апа there is every indication that 
the department will give it a favorable 
business review," Harmon reports. The 
department is expected to act before ALA's 
convention. As to why the need for a 
mandatory code of ethics, Harmon says, 
"It's important because it says that AIA 
stands for something." 


The Rev. Robert H. Schuller 
Named АТА$ Public Director 


The man who commissioned the Crystal 
Cathedral in Garden Grove, Calif., tele- 
vision's "Hour of Power" minister, the Rev. 
Robert H. Schuller, has been elected the 
public member of the AIA board of direc- 
tors. The senior minister of Garden Grove 
Community Church and the author of 
more than 20 books, he was elected in 
March at the Institutes board meeting 
in Los Angeles to serve a term expiring 
in December 1987. He succeeds Susan 
Stamberg of National Public Radio's “АП 
Things Considered." 

Norman L. Koonce, AIA, the Gulf 
States regional director who nominated 
the Iowa-born minister, said that prag- 
matic Schuller’s “possibility thinking, prob- 

continued on page 56 
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s Brooklyn Segior-Cilizens 
Recreation Hall | , 
Brooklyn, OH р 


Robert Corna Associates, Ali. 
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ENERGY EFFICIENT CLEARSPAN $КҮКООЕ ... 


Another of our major advances in the state-of-the-art . . . 
the Structures Unlimited “Skyroof” System! 

A material that transmits diffused daylight to eliminate lighting energy usage in the 
daytime; that controls solar beat transmission to allow maximum heat gain for passive solar 
applications, or as little as 10% (compared with glass ) to save air conditioning costs; that 
insulates up to 86% more efficiently than single glazing! 

Combined with our engineered aluminum structural system, Clearspan Skyroofs up to 100 


foot span are a reality. 


Complete, under only one contract — one responsibility! 


STRUCTURES UNLIMITED, INC. 


P.O. Box 4105, Manchester, NH 03108 
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Phone 603-627-7887 
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OUR BIGGEST BURST О! 


For samples, call Zip Chip, 1-800-524-0159 (In N.J. 1-800-624-1914). 


-REATIVE ENERGY EVER. 


ver before has Formica Corporation intro- 
ced so many exciting surfacing ideas at 

e time. 52 new colors, patterns and prod- 
s from across the country and around the 
rid. Each created to give you the competi- 
> edge in your next design. 

»w Colors. Weve added 20 new colors to 
lor Trends" '86 for a total of 42 colorways. 
ase, combined with the 72 colors perma- 
у available in The Color Grid" system, 
ngs our solid color collection to 114. 


New Patterns. We have added Blackstone, 
a handsome black granite design and Birds- 
eye, in Vanilla, Folkstone, and Copper Rose. 
The Premiere Collection, drawn from our inter- 
national resources in England and France, 
include: Dust Patterns, in Stardust and Firedust. 
Stripes, in 18 striking designs. Lacque Metallique; 
hand-made laminates in Bronze, Copper, 
Patina and Mandarin. So if youre looking 

for innovation, look to Formica Corporation. 
Were always bursting with new ideas. 
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FORMICA 


BRAND 


products 


Joshua Freiwald 


The Institute from page 53 

lem solving,and motivational abilities 
[which] enabled his congregation of some 
10,000 to occupy the $21 million struc- 
ture debt free” would serve the Institute 
well. He later said that Schuller “consid- 
ers architecture to be an incarnation of 
God’s creative process that lends dignity 
to man’s use of his environment and his 
desire to gain inspiration in worship from 
jt" 


instrumentalists. A mammoth door at th 
side opens to permit Schuller to address 
those parked in their cars, a reflection o 
Schuller's original ministry in California 
from the concession-stand roof of a drive 
in movie theater. 

Lately, he has been thinking of build- 
ing a small chapel, and although nothin, 
has resulted to date, he has talked with 
Johnson, Richard Meier, FAIA, Arata 
Isozaki, Hon. FAIA, and Frank Gehry, 
FAIA, about possibilities. 

During an interview in his reception 
room under the Crystal Cathedral after 
Sunday service, Schuller said his interes 
in architecture was piqued while a stu- 
dent at Hope College in Michigan. “It 
was just enough to recognize there is ап 
in structure and form,” he says. After ord 
nation and serving a church in Chicago. 
Schuller moved to California in 1955 an 
began to preach at an unused drive-in 
movie theater where the parishioners 
remained in their cars. Inspired by that 
experience, and in need of permanent 
quarters, Schuller decided to build a 
“walk-in, drive-in church.” He engaged 
Neutra, who designed an extensively lanc 
scaped church that opened to the parkin 
lot on one side. The church was com- 
pleted in 1962, and four years later a 
14-story tower and an office structure als 
by Neutra were added. 

Schuller’s congregation grew rapidly, 
and in the 1970s he engaged Johnson an 

continued on page 2; 


Schuller advocates humankind taking 
responsibility for stewardship and enhance- 
ment of the planet, one aspect of which 
is the built environment. “We all live on 
planet Earth,” he says. “The skin cannot 
be stretched, and we need to protect it 
from ugly scars and enhance it by what 
we build.” 

Schuller is a long-time enthusiast of 
architecture. He commissioned Richard 
Neutra to design the Garden Grove Com- 
munity Church’s first building in the early 
1960s. Later Philip Johnson, FAIA, and 
John Burgee, FAIA, designed the Crystal 
Cathedral, which was completed in 1980. 
That truncated star-shaped building, which 
bears some resemblance to a stylized ver- 
sion of a tent for a religious revival, is a 
white-painted steel space frame covered 
with 10,000 panes of mirror glass. The inte- 
rior seats 3,000, and the chancel area can 
accommodate another 1,000 singers and 


Right, Schuller beneath canopy of 
Johnson/ Burgee's Crystal Cathedral. 


When You Need More Than Just Glass... 


Amcoa, ће Southeasts oldest and largest manufacturer of 3/4 inch glass 
furniture, has the advanced technology to carve any design, pattern or 
logo of various sizes and shapes in glass or mirror. We offer a complete 
design service and worldwide shipping. 


Anything in Glass e AMCOA 
6301 МЕ. 4th Avenue» Miami, Florida 33138 


Toll Free (Florida) 800-432-4003 
Toll Free (Outside Florida) 800-327-7514 


Represented in: 


ATLANTA — Patricia Preece МАМ! —Атсоа.......... (305) 751-2202 
Associates......... IT (404) 231-3350 Broward: (305) 525-3737 
CHICAGO — Rozmallin . . . . . (312) 467-6860 
DALLAS — В.Т. Mark ....... (214) 748-7693 WASHINGTON, D.C. — Lazenby 

ASSOCIOTOS. sas ш. aces (202) 484-3350 
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A unique polymer with а 40 year 
performance record and a good balance 
of applications and properties... 


Aircraft sealants 
Airfield sealants 
Building sealants 
Canal sealants 


Chemical 
intermediates 


Dental molding 
compounds 


Epoxy copolymers 


Heavy construction 
sealants 


Insulating glass sealants 
Intumescent coatings 
Leather impregnates 
Marine sealants 


MÀ 


Registered trademark 


Excellent resistance 
to oils, solvents 


Good electrical 
properties 


Excellent resistance 
to aging, ozone, 
oxidation 


Excellent adhesion to 
most substrates 


Good stress/strain 
properties 


e Good low temperature 
flexibility 


Wide operating 
temperature range 


Compatible with 
epoxies, polyesters 


65 


Model represents а 
terminal linkage of a typical 
LP® polysulfide polymer chain. 


..is a polymer worth considering! 


For more information write: 


MORTON THIOKOL.INC — — 
Morton Chemical Division Ф. 


Mkt. Comm.-A, 333 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606-1292 
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O’Keeffe’s Designer Handbook 
Series is available on request! 


Nationwide 800/227-3305 
In California 800/622-0721 


'"Keeffe's 
kylights 


О'Кеейеѕ [4 


Standard Roof Access Hatches 


OKeeffes 


Horizonvault 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


Door and Wall Systems 
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New tests 
show... 


EAS ЫЕ 


ШИШЕ 


RIVERBANK 


| ACOUSTICAL LABORATORIES 


ШШ 


Make your next building а more 
pleasant place to work or visit. 
Call or write today for a copy 

of the test reports. 


= OS -a j ш E 
esy of Environmental Glass Products CO. 


For 25 years Architects have used Stanlock 
lockstrip gaskets for all types of noise 
reducing applications in airport buildings, 
quiet rooms, hotels and hospitals. 


Call топ Free 1-800-431-1607 


to get a copy of recent tests that 

show Stanlock gasket glazing is 40% 
better than metal framed windows or 
curtainwalls for reducing exterior 
noise transmission into a building. 


The Standard Products Co. 
STANLOLK M eges 
А SEND TO: Port Clinton, OH 43452 
LOCKSTRIP GASKET SYSTEMS 
Send product catalog 
Send accoustical tests report 
The Standard Products Co. " 
215 Maple Street — 
Port Clinton, OH 43452 Title 
Firm 
Address 
City State Zip 
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Handicaps 
arent always 
permanent. 
But theyre 
always 


inconvenient. 


Thats why we've made 

| the new Oasis" automatic 
water cooler so user-friendly 

it can even be started with a tap 
of the hip as our mother of 
twins has done. 

In fact, just a tap on any one 
of the four conveniently located 
touch pads — with any part o 
the body — starts it. Cold water 
runs for 7 seconds, then stops. 
Automatically 

Its the only cooler available 
that even the most severel 
handicapped can use by them- 
selves. 

Electronically timed control 
means theres no need to main- 
tain constant pressure to keep the 
water running. The secret is our 
exclusive membrane switch 
design that activates a solid-state, 
solenoid valve control circuit. 


Overall styling adds , 
convenience, too. Theres 
more тоот under — f 


the basin for the 
wheelchair- | 
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WATER COOLERS BUILT WITHOUT SHORTCUTS 


E 


"uw 
vian ВМИ ^ 


bound. And theres no mirror 
distortion of the water flow for 
the visually impaired. 

Get full details on this elegant 
new water cooler, Model 
OEP8WM-AE. See your Sweets 
or Hutton Files. Or contact your 
nearest Oasis distributor. Hes 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Ebco 
мш Co., 265 М. 

amilton Road, Columbus, 
Ohio 43213-0150. 
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The Unique 


POLARPANE  I/ST" 
Butt Glazing Story 


for Insulating Glass 
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a CONTINUOUS tale 
that goes on... 
and on... 


in sweeping straight lines and around 
attention-grabbing corners; providing 
a sleek appearance inside and out. 
Also, our internal vertical supports 
stay out of sight — providing "Inner 
STrength" . What you don't get аге 
interfering mullions. What you do get 
is an eye-catching fully compatible, 
mullionless, window system in 
unlimited combinations of glass and 
coatings . . . installed — or replaced 
— from the interior to save you time 
and money. 


Hordis POLARPANE I/ST Units have 
a two-inch dead-air space between 
lites to improve thermal insulation 
and decrease sound transmission to 
levels consistently better than those 
possible with thinner air spaces — 
delivered complete with glass units, 
gaskets, metal, and accessories. 


The moral, an innovative alternative 
to structural glazing methods . . . im- 
proved aesthetics, performance, and 
simplified installation . . .a happy 
ending from HORDIS. For more 
information contact: POLARPANE I/ST 
Project Manager, Hordis Brothers, 
Inc., 825 Hylton Road, Pennsauken, 
NJ 08110, (609) 662-0400, 

TWX 710-892-1814. 


POLARPANE® |/ST" is covered by 
US and Foreign patents 
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When your new 
has you between a rock 


Architect: Smallwood, Reynolds; Stewart, = 
Stewart & Associates, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 


It involves many painstaking 
hours to design an intricate stone 
exterior. However the job doesn’t 
end there. 

Further precision engineering 
is required. And then it all has to 


work within a budget. 

Vistawall has created stone- 
capable curtain walls that put the 
installed cost of a stone exterior 


call us in. 


lls ехрец engineering turns | 
One installations into flexible, 
и curtain wall systems. 


well within the range of tradition- 
al curtain wall systems. 

Our advanced systems give 
your project the natural, aesthetic 
appeal of stone and yet often 
require less structural steel than 
ordinary stone systems. And it’s 
all backed by our staff of engi- 
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©1986 Vistawall Architectural Products — 
neers who make sure your exterior 
will be rock solid. 

See how easy it is to fill the 
void between your rock and a 
hard place. Write Vistawall at P.O. 
Box 629, Terrell, TX 75160. Or call 
(214) 563-2624. (Sweets 8.14/VIS) 


VISTAWA PRODUCTS 


A division of Butler Manufacturing Company 


Accuracy 


in every detail 
urate to 14 significant places. You 
depend on it... without a doubt. 
ensioning is automatic. It all 
s up ...the first time. 


in every background 
urate in automatic generation of 
ected ceilings, electrical, mechan- 
and other backgrounds from the 
he base drawing. 


in every revision 
Consistently accurate as revisions to 
the base plan create new back- 
grounds. Later, you can visually 
check the impact of your revisions 
on each drawing. 


in every schedule 
Accurate for schedules since each 
schedule is generated directly from 
specifications embedded within the 
drawings themselves. 


in every choice 
Accurate in the representation of line 
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weights, tick marks, text styles, doors, 
windows and other shapes. Choose 
from those supplied or create your 
own, and generate prints at different 
scales automatically. 


in one place! 
Accurate because all information 
about a drawing is stored on that 
drawing. Just zoom in to the drawing 
to see more details, imbedded specifi- 
cations and even notes for revisions. 


AUTOCAD AEC" 
(AE/CADD) 


From the world's 
leading CAD company 
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AIA Component Awards 


By Lynn Nesmith 


Each year, as companions to the national 
honor award winners, we present build- 
ings that have been honored by АТА 
state, local, and regional component orga- 
nizations. Although space limitations pre- 
vent publication of all the winners, the 
selection that follows represents a cross 
section of geographical areas, building 
types, and approaches. The presentation, 
starting here and continuing through the 
front and back of the issue, begins in 
Seattle and loops around the country, end- 
ing with the Northeast. A listing of in- 
cluded components is on page 70. 
Seattle Chapter. South Arcade, Seattle; 
Jim Olson and Rick Sundberg as former 
principals of Olson Walker Architects, 
Seattle. As the southern anchor of the 
Pike Place Market district, this 260,000- 
square-foot complex of offices, housing, 


shops, restaurants, and parking extends 
the pedestrian activity south above the 
waterfront, reaching toward the Pioneer 
Square historic district. To reinforce the 
social diversity of the neighborhood, the 
project is in a sense three distinct build- 
ings. In the northernmost building, Mar- 
ket Garden, 61 low-income, single-room 
occupancy dwellings surround a courtyard. 
Twenty middle-income units are located 
in a lowrise section, the Newport Build- 
ing. The tallest component, 98 Union, 
houses 59 luxury condominiums on 14 
floors. A collaboration between the archi- 
tect and local artists resulted in decora- 
tive elements including mailboxes, sculp- 
ture, and elevators cabs. The jury said 
that South Arcade “maintains the char- 
acter of the market yet represents a new 
imagery and panache in the tower.” 
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New Snap-Seam" design 
makes stronger, tighter 
standing-seam metal 
roofing systems * 


Snap-Seam is a breakthrough in the 
performance of conventional standing- 
seam metal roofing in many ways: 
и Increased load/span capacity 
m Outstanding resistance to 
wind uplift 
= No leakage 
= No panel slippage or disengagement 


= Minimized “oilcanning” of broad 
flat areas 

= No male edge buckling 

m Faster, easier installation without 
button punching or mechanical 
crimping 

All this plus the widths, fininshes, 

colors, textures and modern roll- 

forming technology that have long 

identified AEP-SPAN as the leader 

in metal roofing systems. 


EAGLES NEST CONDOMINIUMS — Huntington Lake, CA 
Architect — Overstreet Architectural Associates, Anderson, SC 
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New Apogee, incom- 
parably flat composite 
metal wall panel offers 
new beauty in walls* 


Now, architects and designers can tak 
full advantage of a metal wall panel 
that is truly flat—flatter than any com 
peting system. This uncompromising 
flatness means new textural freedom 
for smoother panels — there is no neec 
for embossing. AEP’s new wall panel i: 
also stronger than competing systems 
because of its unique honeycomb сом 
construction. It’s light in weight, dura- 
ble, easy to install and offers a variety 


3 New Opportunities fo 


f colors. Kynar 500, including the 
ew metallic finishes, is standard with 
165 product. We can color-match to 
our needs for an almost infinite vari- 
ty of color choices. Most Kynar 
lors carry a 20-year guarantee 


ynsistent with the high 
erformance expected 
ith this product. 
c Я 
lp 
t 
| 
Pp A il SAN DIEGO TEACHER'S CREDIT UNION BLDG. 
ШР | Architect— Joseph М. Pisciotta, San Diego, CA 
22“ М 


bility with industry standard modules. 
Suitable for exterior as well as 


interior use. 
i Apollo panels offer a choice of 
; ceiling system Is metals. A complete color range from 
: А muted to bright, including reflective 
A engineered for better mirror and brushed finishes. Dramatic 
a design woods and vinyl laminates are 


also available. 


AEP's new Apollo system was created 
specifically in response to what archi- 
tects are looking for: a deeper standard 
panel; a more attractive sight line; 
longer panels with fewer (and 
less noticeable) splices; carriers 
for radius and curved 
conditions; ease of 
installation and compati- 


Whether your requirements are roofing, siding or ceilings, AEP/SPAN has the products 
that cater to your design needs. For further information on any of these three new design 
opportunities, call AEP/SPAN — the people who know structural metal building products. 


Е ТҮП КАРЕ MURS Ee 


Architectural Engineering 
Products Company 
7455 Carroll Rd. - San Diego, California 92121 
(619) 578-3761 - 1-800-621-0852 (Ext. 30 
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Seattle Chapter. Gorton/Bounds Cabin, 
Decatur Island, Wash.; The Miller/Hull 
Partnership, Seattle. This 600-square-foot 
vacation cabin for a family of three is 
located on a steeply sloping, 100-foot- 
diameter circular site in a planned devel- 
opment on one of the San Juan Islands. 
Approach to the house is by a wooded 
trail that leads to a recess entry porch 
with a Dutch door. Living and dining areas 


have sloping ceilings with heavy timberec 
beams and floor to ceiling windows that 
take advantage of panoramic views. 
Wood-framed openings lead to the cabin 
core, which contains a bedroom, two sleep 
ing lofts reached by ladders, the kitchen 
storage space, and a bathroom. Heating 
is provided by a wood stove with thermc 
static controls; all of the glass is doublec 
glazed. 


Architecture 


=. 


umphant 


he building materials and systems we make are a means to an 
end. And what a glorious end when they are part of the 
buildings honored by the American Institute of Architects 
in this annual tribute to design excellence. 


USG Corporation congratulates the winners, these leading 
architects and the rising stars who so distinguish their profession. 


And ours. 


©1986 USG Corporation 
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Color ceilings are all the news. And no wonder. 
Colors so elegant, so essential to truly coordinated 
decor. Now we're making color ceilings so available, 
so affordable, you'll want to use them to set moods, 
shape settings, ornament and modify space on any 


AFFORDABLE COLOR 


budget you have to work with! We've made 24 
STANDARD on selected Acoustone® and Aur 
Panels—the broadest new line of colors in the it 
We make it easy for you to coordinate with any fi 
and fabric colors of leading office equipment r 


CEILINGS FROM U 


Panels and Textone® Vinyl-faced Drywall For color brochure, SC-937 see 
the colorevolution to integrate your total our representative. See 9.1 Usg 

r designs. in Sweet's Catalog Files. Or write 
> up with color now with USG ceilings! - to us at 101 $. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, IL 60606-4385, Dept. A586A 


OUSTICAL PRODUCTS COMPA ڎگ‎ ° 


Circle 44 on information card 


AIA Component Awards 


Alaska Chapter. Prototype Elementary 
Schools, Anchorage and Eagle River, 
Alaska (above); ECI/Hyer, Inc., Anchor- 
age. The design for three schools was 
developed in response to varying site con- 
straints and a strict energy budget. The 
narrow, linear plan was designed to mini- 
mize grade changes across the schools 
on three distinctly different sites ranging 


from flat to steeply sloped. A central core 
separates primary and intermediate learn- 
ing areas and allows sections of the build- 
ing to be locked during community use 
of the facility. A traditional shed roof 
with clerestory windows admits sunlight 
to the corridors and classrooms. 
Southwestern Oregon Chapter. Drain Civic 
Center, Drain, Ore. (below); Lutes/Sanetel 


Architects, Eugene, Ore. Located one 
block south of the commercial district 
in a residential neighborhood, this 10,000 
square-foot facility houses a public library 
and a multiuse community center with tal 
dormer windows facing the street. Flood 
zoning restrictions required the building: 
floor level to sit several feet above the 
ground plane. 
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yours їо create with our 
practical magic colors 
and textures. 


TEXTONE” panels offer unique creative 
options. Refined low profile patterns. 
Stylish rough textile looks. Realistic 
suede, cork and wood effects. All high 
fashion wall appeal in tough, heavy- 
duty vinyl. And all backed with | Л Wy 
SHEETROCK’ Brand Gypsum Panels— | Wy) у / ) 

the original fire-resistant gypsum walls \ M / М А Wy M M ( Wi 
for solid life safety protection. Check IVA) f ny NV ÁN ү M У MV 
into the many advantages of TEXTONE И ү А V ү 
vinyl-faced gypsum panels. None of 

the expense and general messiness of 

field-applied wall coverings. No costly 

scheduling delays. Expedites early 

occupancy. No major decorating 

concerns. In fact, savings start with 

delivery to the job site. 


Ш Call our representative. See Sweet's 
General Building File, Sec. 9.12. Or write 
to us for our NEW COLOR COORDINATOR 
at 101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 
60606-4385, Dept. A586B 
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Julius Shulman 


AIA Component Awards 


California Council. Storer Residence Res- 
toration, Hollywood, Calif. (above); Eric 
Lloyd Wright and Martin Eli Weil, AIA. 
The restoration of this 1924 Frank Lloyd 
Wright house called for repair of the 
unique textural concrete block system, 
reworking the electrical, mechanical, and 
plumbing systems without altering the fab- 
ric of the house, and correcting additions 
by previous owners. The jury commented 
on the owner’s commitment to the resto- 
ration and the architect’s “sensitivity to 
the original piece.” 

Los Angeles Chapter. Norton Residence, 
Venice, Calif. (right); Frank O. Gehry & 
Associates, Venice. A ramshackle beach- 
front cottage was remodeled and enlarged 
to a 3,000-square-foot, four bedroom house 
for a retired lifeguard turned songwriter 
and his wife, an artist. Set atop the ground 
floor studio, the observation tower serves 
as a study. The exterior materials are 
stucco, corrugated metal, chain link fence, 
and tiles in bright blue, green, and yellow. 
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Flanged 
Rail 


ULTRAWALL 
Gypsum 
Panels 


"ULTRAWALT| 


Movable Partitions 


Fast track to interior elegance! 


| № ULTRAWALL® Movable Partitions put that solid prestige look and feel into walls that move. Quickly. 
| Easily. Economically. Just four basic parts make these superior partition systems simple to dismantle and 
| reassemble. Yet, the hefty 3" gypsum panels add all the sound control and fire protection of a 
permanent wall. 
Distinctive finishes and compatibility with other interior systems make ULTRAWALL partitions the key 
component in designing relocatable interiors for today's highly integrated needs. In fact, new Systems/ 
ULTRAWALL hardware accepts most wall supported furniture. Removable panels provide more than 
| ample wall cavities for communications cable. And sizeable tax advantages make it the smart choice to 
separate space. Get specifics. 


| i Call our representative. Or write to us at 101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60606-4385, Dept. A586C 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
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USG' STEEL FRAMING 


Big job expertise 
is yours for the asking! 


Building systems capability makes the 
major difference. United States Gypsum 
Company works with you to optimize 

systems performance—computer-sizes 
framing components from a total job 

perspective—delivers utmost economy 
in quantities, sizes and weights of USG* 


aming. As а result we can pro- steel framing systems. Now look into fe Уй 
lecided edge over competition. USG* Steel Framing advantages. You'll CALL US NOW: T i 
plete, readily available detail find nobody supplies more building sys- Atlanta (404) 393-0770 у б’ 
endations. Іп improved fastener tems support їо help you complete Dallas (214) 357-6271 maed 
ogy. And in compatibility witha projects sooner. Phone today. Or write Chicago Area (312) 456-1086 : № .? 
riety of exterior materials. You to us for specifics at 101 S. Wacker Dr, Los Angeles Area (213) 320-4062 WE ED 


e basic benefits of lightweight Chicago, IL 60606-4385. Dept. А5860 New York Area (201) 263-4635 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


© 1985 U.S. Gypsum Co. USG” is a registered trademark of USG Corporation BUILDING AMERICA 
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AIA Component Awards 


California Council. Petal House, Los 
Angeles (above); Eric Owen Moss, AIA, 
Culver City, Calif. In renovating a one- 
story, wood frame tract house, the archi- 
tect added a new master suite and bath 
to create a second floor, added skylights 
and a sloping roof in the enlarged kitchen, 
increased living and dining areas, added 
a small entrance rotunda, and extended 
a new porch toward the street. The garage 
was reoriented to provide space for a pool, 
and a second floor guest house/studio was 
added. The roof unfolds to create a top 
floor deck with a whirlpool bath. 

Shay Residence, San Francisco (right); 
James Shay, АТА, San Francisco. For his 
own house on a sloping wooded site, the 
architect chose bay windows, a barrel arch 
roof, and materials that blend with the 
character of the neighborhood to create, 
in the words of the jury, a “sense of 
monumentality in a small house." The 
design includes space that can be con- 
verted to children's bedrooms in the future. 
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Tim Street-Porter 


Christopher Irion 


USTER 


USG Area Separation Walls N , meet all your code needs best. 


Compare these versatile life safety walls for total ull 


ОИС 
performance. They go up faster, in апу weather, for || |! | И | ا‎ | | | | | 
less. For а number of block-buster reasons. Е E | 

USG Area Separation Walls offer 2- to 3-hour | 


fire-rated assemblies with sound ratings ashighas | 
57 STC/51 MTCS"* Lightweight, they're a lot easier 
to handle than bulky masonry units. Large gypsum 


panels attach quickly to steel studs and runners to CA 
cut installation time. In fact, these unique walls can : а 
be erected the same day as framing апа roof trusses. = 22 
Save you ир to 16 sq. ft. of space per floor, too. USG a A 
Separation Walls are available in two basic systems: 2 | ү! 
Solid Type and Cavity Туре. = For specifics, see our 


Sweets folder in Sec. 9.5/Ud. Or write to us at 101 
S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60606-4385, Dept. A586E 


*МТСЗМ is a single number rating, resulting from а 


thodology developed and ighted by USG, 
© 1986 US. Gypsum Co. UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY гас of partition performance ın isolating music or 
USG is a registered trademark of USG Corporation BUILDING AMERICA mechanical equipment sound sources. 
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Ceiling Attachment 
double wall 

USG acoustical sealani- 

see good design practices 


Electrical Outlet 

seal all openings 

with USG acoustical © 
$еа!а! 


а. 


Door Frame Detail 
(for acoustic door 
details specialist) 


face layer set 
in bead of USG 
acoustical sealant 
— =з USG acoustical 
sealant 
Wall Elevation 
USG acoustical 
Ceiling sealant 
Attachment 
Furring wall 
USG acoustical 


WLSNOIV 


LNY IVIS 
TV 


USG acoustical 
sealant 
U © su т USG? Acoustical Sealant is a state-of-tomorrow product that effectively seals parti- 
eaen tions, gaps and cut-outs for superior sound control. This extremely elastic, water-base 
exclusive sealant has been UL fire tested and approved as a component in meeting sound 
а ratings of 60 STC/57 MTCS"—fire ratings ир to 3 hours—or ratings as high as 
makes hi h custom needs dictate. USG Acoustical Sealant adheres tenaciously without 
- "cobwebbing," even when applied overhead. It cures throughout to a tough, non- 
ST С " MTC rati ng S tacky, rubber-like material—yet stays permanently flexible to “give” with movement. 
= Nonflammable, non-toxic, easy-to-clean-up—meets ASTM C557 requirements and 
а геа! ity. complies with ASTM C919-79. Put USG Acoustical Sealant and our computer- 
а dinde sur АРИР selected partition service to work on your specific project requirements. Call our 
of partition performance in isolating music representative. See our Sweet's folder in Sec. 9.5/Ud. Or write to us for information 
онаа SIC at 101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 60606-4385, Dept. A586F 
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AIA Component Awards 


James Brett 


—EEEE 


A.F. Payne 


Arizona Society of Architects. Manning 
House, Tucson, Ariz. (above); The NBBJ 
Group/Gresham Larson, Tucson. As part 
of the renewal of a downtown historic 
area, the city acquired this twice remod- 
eled 1907 Spanish colonial mansion by 
"Trost & Trost. In converting the flam- 
boyant house to office space, the archi- 
tect restored the original exterior and 
added detailing to the faceless additions 
to create a unified appearance. Original 
colors were restored and the arcades and 
porticos reopened. A small pavilion was 
added to define an entrance facing the 
west parking lot. 

The Pavilion, Phoenix (left); Edward 
B. Sawyer Jr., AIA, Phoenix. The two- 
story, speculative office building was 
designed and sited to create semiprivate 
courtyards and a central, landscaped 
atrium, black steel pedestrian bridges and 
balconies, and a central stairway that cul- 
minates in an observation platform. The 
gently sloping metal roof and the articu- 
lated base of gray masonry blocks were 
selected to blend with the adjacent Ari- 
zona Biltmore Hotel by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 
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Rapidograpt 


A keen eye for detail and a deft 
hand for expression provide Joseph 
Voelker of Springfield, Pa., with a 
mastery of pen-and-ink rendering of his 
subjects — particularly architectural 
subjects. Artist Voelker's pen is the 
Rapidograph® technical pen with tubular 
nibs that allow the artist to stroke in 
virtually any direction on the drawing 
surface, much the same way a pencil is 
used. This is the great advantage of the 
Rapidograph® pen over conventional 


и! 


' 
4 


Th 


B 


pens, such as the crow quill and fountain 
pen which, for the most part, cannot be 
stroked up —against a paper grain. 
This versatility of movement in pen- 
and-ink drawing contributes to faster 
completion of drawings, which might 
account for artist Voelker's prolific 
nature: In addition to his commerical 
and graphic arts output, he has created 
a series of fine-art drawings of famous 
and historical landmarks in and around 
the environs of Philadelphia, of which 


= 


=== 


"IL These Drawings 

by Joseph L. Voelker 
are copyrighted by the artist 
and may not be reproduced for any 


Rendering: 


by Pennsylvania г 


these illustrations are only a few. 
Rapidograph® renderings pres 
your architectural designs in the с! 
light possible .. . good ideas trans 
into exciting visuals. These drawin 
Voelker are examples of precision- 
interpretations which can be prese 
for any project — a restoration, а í 
sion, a modern highrise, a neoclas 
structure, and so on. Such drawing 
have a free-hand abandon or be dt 
oped with minuscule refinement tc 
details in photographic blowups. 


The tubular nib is available in 
widths. Just the weight of the pen 
and the handhold to keep the pen 
provide a consistent ink laydown. 
designer, drafter or artist has only 
guide the pen with an easy, non-fe 
hold. The patented dry, double-se. 
keeps ink throughout the balancec 
flow system ready for instant start 
contributing to optimum drawing 1 
Refillable ink cartridge also helps 
productivity high. The Rapidograp 
is designed for use with carbon-bl 
india drawing inks that dry waterp 
and smear-proof, allowing the arti 
enchance drawings with other me 
such as colored drawing ink and v 
color washes, or even pastels and 
colored pencils. 

Look for the Koh-I-Noor Нар! 
graph® on the pen to be sure of tl 
dependability and ease of perform 
that make the Rapidograph® pen 
most widely used technical pen in 
United States and Canada. 
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FOOT maa 71 30 von 


ule: 


© 

Single pens and pen sets аге avail- 5 5 
ле. Ask your dealer or send the coupon О © 
г details: Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph Inc., = 2 
0 North St., Bloomsbury, NJ 08804 5 & 
01) 479-4124. In Canada: 1815 Meyer- xia 


de Dr., Mississauga, Ont. L5T 1G3 
16) 671-0696. 
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RAPIDOGRAPH'" 


ar($ytring company 


Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph, Inc., 100 North St., 
Bloomsbury, N.J. 08804 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| In Canada: 1815 Meyerside Dr., 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


УЕ SS Mississauga, Ont. L5T 1G3 

NND ISA r ga, ` 

REISS и Ве 
АА Please send complimentary Catalog “Е” describing Rapidograph 


technical pens, Koh-I-Noor inks and other artist materials. 
ОР!еазе send me the names of Koh-l-Noor dealers in my area. 


Name (Please print or type) 


Company Name (if the following is a business address) 


Number and Street, RD and Box, etc. 


= City State Zip 
A-5/86 
| *RAPIDOGRAPH is a Registered Trademark of Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph, Inc., ©1985 
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Hedrich-Blessing 


AIA Component Awards 


Texas Society of Architects. ГТУ Cen- 
ter, Dallas (above); Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, Houston. The 50-story complex 
is the first commercial development in 
the Dallas Arts District. To encourage 
pedestrian activity, the building relates 
at street level to the adjacent Museum of 
Fine Arts, and a two-story skylit pavilion 
with shops, restaurants, and exhibition 
space stands separate from the tower. The 
lobby is a three-story rotunda, clad in 
white marble and bronze-cased panels of 
rosewood, containing a sculpture by 
Auguste Rodin. The jury said that the 
building sets “а new standard of archi- 
tectural style for highrises.” 

Church of the Good Shepherd, Tomball, 
Tex. (right); Wm. T. Cannady & Associ- 
ates, Houston. A new sanctuary for a grow- 
ing Episcopal congregation has the form 
of a Greek cross with formal entry through 
a gabled roof porch and a skylit narthex. 
Exposed wood and steel trusses resting 
on four steel columns support the roof 
structure. The sanctuary is finished in oak 
paneling and plaster. The jury praised what 
it called a feeling of restrained celebration: 
“This really looks like a church, even with 
the postmodern vocabulary.” 
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"The history of architecture is 
the history of the struggle for light...” 


Le Corbusier 


Lighting the way to tomorrow. 
Today, windows are a bigger part of architectural design than ever before. 
That's because design is a bigger part of windows. 


Kawneers window line includes both Thermal and Non-Thermal models. 

Vertically and horizontally pivoted. Inswinging and outswinging casements. Projected, to 
hinged, fixed and high performance windows. Kawneer has them all. To open design 
opportunities. To open minds. 


And Kawneer windows are not only constructed to meet AAMA performance standard 
but standards much higher. Our own. 


K ber ре They let you look at your design іп a whole different light. 


liKawneer 


The Designer's Element 


For full technical description, tracing details and specifications, 
contact your Kawneer representative or write to: Kawneer Company, Inc., 
Department C, Technology Park-Atlanta, 555 Guthridge Court, Norcross, GA 30092. 
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Cold Spring Granite. Its beauty is its strength. 


Kawneer 3200 DesignWall. Its strength is its beauty. 


he grandeur of granite requires the 
strength of design integrity to maintain 
ts lasting impression. And now, Cold 

pring Granite and Kawneer have put 
he two together in a single curtainwall 


hrough the years. 
Kawneer 3200 DesignWall allows 
old Spring Granite panels to be 
nstalled in a clean, flush appearance. 


mullions. And, 


the result is a high 


performance package with aesthetic 


appeal. (Perfo 


rmance results are 
available on request.) 
Cold Spring Granite 
panels for Kawneer 3200 
DesignWall are available 
in nine different and 
distinctive colors and 
three handsome 
finishes—polished, 
honed, and thermal. 


Cold Spring Granite and Kawneer 3200 
DesignWall. Put them together by 
contacting your Kawneer Sales 
Representative or writing: 

The Kawneer Company, Dept. C, 
Technology Park Atlanta, 555 
Guthridge Court, Norcross, GA 30092 


[Kawneer 


The Designer's Element 
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TALL ORDERS. 
IN SHORT ORDER. 


No matter what your curtainwall 
needs are, you can look up to 
Kawneer. For design. For per- 
formance. For timely response. 

Kawneer has a wide vari- 
ety of engineered systems to 
meet a full range of building 
and design requirements. Low 
rise and high rise systems. 
Stickwall and unitized. Custom 
designed. And, energy saving, 
performance-boosting thermal 
Systems. 

Extend the reach of your 
curtainwall specs, without 
going far. Call on Kawneer. We 
can meet your goals. From top 
to bottom. From idea to reality. · 

For complete information 
about Kawneer Curtainwalls 
contact: Kawneer Company, 
Inc., Department C, Technology 
Park/Atlanta, 555 Guthridge 
Court, Norcross, GA 30092 
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Pacific Trade Center 

Architects— Chapman Desai Sakata 
Contractor—Pacific Construction 
Installing Kawneer dealer— 
Granger Pacific 


The Designer's Element 


Richard Payne, АТА 
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Houston Chapter. Sweetwater Sales Cen- 
ter, Houston (above); Ray Bailey Archi- 
tects, Houston. In converting a 650- 
square-foot office trailer to serve as a sales 
and information center for a residential 
development, the architect added a large 
arbor to shelter the front door and a bay 
window. The trailer was clad with a diag- 
onal lattice to be used for plantings. New 
trees were planted to link the building 
with trees lining the streets. 

Christian Life Center, Houston (left) ; 
Denny Ray Wines Associates, Houston. 
A 69,000-square-foot recreation activities 
center for a Baptist Church was sited to 
be screened from the two adjacent major 
freeways and to take advantage of an 
existing grove of oaks and pines. The major 
circulation path, which also provides 
access from the parking lot to the existing 
sanctuary, has a 22-foot-high glass wall 
overlooking the trees. The plan is orga- 
nized around the two basketball courts, 
and space for bowling, table games, roller 
skating, racquetball, crafts, and meetings 
border the courts on three sides. Soft cove 
lights illuminate the basketball courts at 
night. 
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© Nick Merrick, Hedrich-Blessing 


AIA Component Awards 
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Denver Chapter. Navarre Building, 
Museum of Western Art, Denver; C. W. 
Fentress & Associates and John M. 
Prosser, AIA, Denver. Built in 1880 as 
the Brinker Collegiate Institute, the build- 
ing was converted in 1889 to the Richlieu 
Hotel, a gambling hall and bordello that 
remained open until 1904 when the city 
outlawed such activities. According to 
local folklore, a tunnel under Tremont 
Street linked the building to the famed 
Brown Palace Hotel so patrons could visit 
the brothel without being seen. The mu- 
seum was designed to create a contem- 
porary exhibition space within the his- 
toric building for a diverse collection of 
19th- and 20th-century paintings and sculp- 
ture by Western artists. A core consisting 
of a glass-enclosed stairway and an ele- 
vator provides vertical circulation. Patrons 
ascend to the uppermost gallery floor, 
down the glass-enclosed stairway beneath 
the cupola space, and horizontally through 
each gallery floor to follow a chronologi- 
cal progress from earliest Western art on 
the third-floor gallery to more contem- 
porary works on the first floor. An open- 
ing between the second and third levels 
establishes continuity and allows sculp- 
ture to be viewed laterally as well as from 
above. The first-floor temporary exhibi- 
tion area has a vaulted ceiling with indi- 
rect lighting. 


IS YOUR SIDING 
HOLDING UP YOUR 
BUILDING? 


Every time your project is slowed 
n because your siding isn't going 
'cu re being held up. In more ways 
| ONE. 

So whats the cure to sluggish 
g? Shakertown. 

This ingenious system lets you red cedar. 
directly to studs in most areas. чш In other words, the look so many 
zh, simply put, means you're Put up feet of shinglesin a shake. Luyers are looking for right now. 
ed the expense and time of putting up sheathing. That can only mean, when Shakertown is your 

Then theres the clever self-aligning groove siding, your building will move quite quickly. Both 
зе back that turns ordinary carpenters into before it's done and after. 
able speed demons. T — 

Shakertown has even thought of the little 
js that make a job go faster. Like giving you 
matched nails for free, and cutting our siding 


SHAKERTOWN 
tly to stud spacing. 


: I . For free catalog, call toll-free 1-800-426-8970 
The point of all this is to get your project done, SIDING ای ی ایا‎ 
эп can get your money out. Or write P.O. Box 400-AP5 Winlock, WA 98596 


akertown Corporation Architect: David Furman Architecture / Builder: Martin Development Group, Inc. / Developer: Carley Capital Group 


But that doesn't mean you should 
use Shakertown just because it installs 
quickly. 

The real reason is the way it looks: 
Handcrafted. Natural. With the unmis- 
takable beauty of genuine Western 
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PORCELA 
ENAMEL 


The High Museum of Art—Atlanta/Richard Meier & Partners, Architects 
Winners of the 6th Annual Pritzker Architectural Prize. 


Porcelain Enamel can provide you with a lifetime finish in a creatively 
broad array of colors to meet custom design requirements. It can also 
offer the versatility of being available in a full range of finishes, extending 
from soft, earthtone matte to rich gloss and semi-gloss. 

And with these remarkable design dimensions comes trustworthy func- 
tional integrity. 

Porcelain Enamel offers unrivaled long-term weatherability, documented 
by decades of on-site exposure tests. Few construction materials can 
make such claim—or assure such permanent, maintenance-free classic 
beauty for exterior and interior applications. For more complete infor- 
mation, contact: 


Photo by Ezra Stoller c. Esto 


سسس 


Architectural Advertising Group 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
INSTITUTE 

1911 N. Ft. Myer Drive, Arlington, VA 222 
(703) 527-5257 
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Colorado West Chapter. Beaver Creek 
Clubhouse, Beaver Creek, Colo.; Morter 
Fisher Architects, Vail, Colo. The club- 
house for a year-round resort 10 miles 
west of Vail is the first component of a 
three-building complex that will include 
a condominium apartment building and 
a lodge. The resort's strict design guide- 
lines and the harsh winter climate lead 
the architect to choose the exposed lami- 
nated beams, clusters of hewn round col- 
umns, and extensive stone. Forms, 
detailing, and materials will be repeated 
in future buildings. The pro shop is located 
directly off the main floor lobby, and the 
top floor dining room and bar have pan- 
oramic views of the valley and the golf 
course. Locker rooms and health club 
facilities are located on the lower level. 
Jurors praised the building's "strong rela- 
tionship to the site . . . and its well-resolved 
massing, proportion, and detailing." 
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and all the benefits 


Summitvilles extensive choice 
of colors, shapes and styles has a 
solution for the most demanding 
architectural requirements. 

It's the ceramic tile that can 
make your projects something 
extra special. 

Summitville has a natural 
beauty that other floors cant 
match. A durability carpeting, 
vinyl or wood wont provide. And 
quality that's hard to find in other 
floor products. 

Summitville Quarry Tile, 
shown above, is extruded to pro- 


vide a tough, durable surface 
that's fireproof, dentproof, fade- 


proof and highly resistant to stains. 


It's easy to maintain and keeps its 
good looks for years. Even in 
heavy traffic areas like lobbies, 
restaurants and shopping malls. 
See Sweets File 9.18/Sum for 
our complete line of ceramic tile, 
including custom colors, wall 
murals and decorative insets. 
Specify Summitville. 
The ceramic tile that adds more 
beauty and value to any 
installation. 


Summitville 
Summitville Tiles Inc.- Summitville, Ohio 43962 
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Moroccan Brown 
6" x 6" Quarry 


Summitvilles Quarry Tile is available in 
six color ranges, with smooth or 
abrasive surfaces. Choose from seven 
shapes plus trim units. 


Hood Museum, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire ul | 
Charles W. Moore, FAIA, and Chad Floyd, AIA, of Centerbrook Architects E. Da 
For more information on Tubelite products, see Sweet's 8.1 Tu and 8.1a Tub. ы 3 
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Tubelite Architectural Products КЕМ Indal Inc., 
8200 Mackinaw Trail, P.O. Box ив, Жее City, Michigan 49677 Tel: (616) 832-2211 Fax: 832-2611 
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Minnesota Society. Wick Residence, 
Cohasset, Minn. (above); Damberg, Scott, 
Peck & Booker, Virginia, Minn. Located 
on a wooded site along the Mississippi 
River in northern Minnesota, the house 
was designed for a well-known doll de- 
signer and her carpenter husband who 
had requested a “Scandinavian look.” Two 
barn-like wings are connected by a tall 
foyer reminiscent of a Finnish clock tower, 
and large windows are detailed with heavy 
pine trim. Living spaces are grouped in 
the right wing, and the left wing is a studio. 

Pine Point Experimental School, White 
Earth Chippewa Reservation, Minn. 
(right); Thomas Hodne Studio of the 
Hodne/Stageberg Partners, Minneapolis. 
The architect worked closely with mem- 
bers of the Indian tribe to combine cul- 
tural traditions and functional needs. 
Classrooms and other educational func- 
tions are grouped around a central area 
for open school and community meet- 
ings. The building’s round form recalls 
the traditional “тапдап earth lodge,” and 
colorful concrete entrance banner repeats 
the circular symbolism. “The recognition 
of the cultural traditions not only in the 
design of the exterior but in the basic 
plan as well is commendable,” said the 
jury. 
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HOLOPHANE CLASSICS. THE EDMUND STEVENS COLLECTION. 


ч olophane is adding 
anew dimension in 


prismatic glass lighting, 


with the introduction of 

our Edmund Stevens 

Collection. Two new 

ceiling-mounted 

fixtures anda 

wall-mounted 

design that take 

the best idea in 

lighting a step further. 
Prismatic glass shades 

give subtle sparkle to the 


lighting. Holophane construc- 
tion assures you of long- 
lasting durability. And 
Edmund Stevens added 
his personal touch for a 
timeless statement of 
unequaled elegance. 
Contact your local 
Holophane representa- 
tive or call Jodi Swanson, 
(303) 978-2451, for 
ordering and product 
information. 
Holophane Division, 
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Manville, PO. Box 5108, 
Denver, Colorado 80217. 
Available for Export. 
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HOLOPHANE 


LEADER IN LIGHT CONTROL 


Manville 
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Grand Valley Chapter, Michigan. Steel- 
case Kentwood Energy Center, Kentwood, 
Mich. (above); Daverman Associates, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The architect’s mas- 
ter plan for a 450-acre industrial com- 
plex provided for a centrally located 
energy generating facility. The system’s 
primary fuel is coal, but it can also be 
powered by oil or gas. The building has 
a steel frame and a curtain wall of insu- 
lated glass in aluminum frames to pro- 
vide public display of the interior energy 
systems. Heat generating and trestle dis- 
tributing systems were painted in con- 
trasting colors for identification and vis- 
ual enhancement. The chimney is made 
of a European precast concrete. 
Wisconsin Society of Architects. Gaetano’s 
On the Grand, Milwaukee (right); Joseph 
Valerio, AIA, Chicago. Located within a 
downtown shopping arcade developed by 
Rouse, the restaurant has walls of gray 
marble accented with green stone strip- 
ping and tile porcelain detailing in pri- 
mary colors. A series of walls separates 
the triangular space into private dining 
areas, and a circulation axis was created 
to draw people past the bar into the 
restaurant. 
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© Glen Calvin Moon 


Karant & Associates 


AN ENTRANCE OF DISTINCTION 


BriteVue Tempered Glass Entry Doors and Sidelites 


Inspired design by Stubbins Associates and sliding, stacking and balanced doors utilizing 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill Architects origi- continuous and/or corner fittings are ideal for 
nated this magnificent entrance to the Pac-west interior or exterior applications. Fittings are 
Center in Portland. Glazing Contractor Culver available in all popular architectural metals and 
Glass Co. called upon Brite Vue for the quality finishes. With the capability and desire to fulfill 
fabrication required to meet the exacting innovative designs we are dedicated to quality, 
specifications. commited to service. 

This striking entrance is an example of the Write or call now for detailed information on 


versatility and quality of Brite Vue tempered glass Brite Vue entrance systems. 
entry doors, sidelites and transoms. Hinged, 


Glass Systems, Inc. 


1021 Walnut Avenue, Pomona, CA 91766 
(714) 628-5557 бо. Calif. (800) 344- 4554, No. Calif. (800) 445-5525, Outside Calif. (800) 423-1885, Telex 757808 
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ibits great grace under pressure. 


It’s not how good a carpet looks when it’s new that’s The fiber, ANTRON* nylon, provides soil-concealin; 
impressive. It's how good it continues to look over the years. easy care, durability, and built-in static-control. 
So Karastan's Lehigh carpet was woven on our Practicalities aside, Lehigh is also available in 19 ele 
advanced Kara-loc® II loom,creating an exceptionally dense, Karastan colors. 
stable surface. So bring on your high heels 5 
The design, a solid background of ultra-dense cut and апа wet galoshes. Track in your mud. 
loop pile, will retain its texture for years. We can take it. For years. (ft aola 


Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Mills. Inc. 
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Detroit Chapter. U.S. Customs and Immi- 
gration Inspection Facility, Detroit (left); 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit. The 
program called for a 7,000-square-foot cus- 
toms building, a 2,000-square-foot bus 
inspection facility, and automobile and 
truck inspection lanes. Traffic patterns dic- 
tated the central location of the customs 
building on the 1929 Ambassador Bridge 
on the Canadian border and the place- 
ment of the primary inspection booths 
north of the existing booths. The build- 
ing's footprint of approximately 20x150 
feet was also dictated by traffic constraints. 
Punched windows, a projected base, zig- 
gurat entry portals, and limestone colora- 
tion were chosen to recall detailing of 
the original bridge. The canopies are fas- 
cia panels of gray porcelain enamel. 
Michigan Society of Architects. Kessler 
Family Doghouse, Detroit (below); William 
Kessler & Associates, Detroit. The jury 
presented a special award for the archi- 
tect's design approach and presentation 
of a doghouse. The needs of the client 
were determined and design criteria estab- 
lished in the same way the architect 
approaches larger projects. The program 
and design solution read, "The user is a 
single, middle-aged female whose basic 
needs were programmed at a living space 
of nine square feet. No cooking and/or 
eating areas were required, and sanitary 
facilities were to be found in the immedi- 
ate environs. Among the design goals were: 
year-round use; temperature and weather 
resistant; rodent resistant; mobility and 
variable design options (materials, col- 
ors, etc.). The solution to this most com- 
plex program is submitted here illustrating 
a 48-inch-long, 30-inch-diameter spun air 
duct...” 
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Central Illinois Chapter. Tri-County 
Women Strength Shelter, Peoria, Ill. 
(above); LZT Associates, Peoria. The shel- 
ter provides temporary living and coun- 
seling facilities for women and children 
who are victims of domestic violence and 
sexual assault. Play areas are fenced, exte- 
rior doors are secured and monitored, and 
parking areas are well lighted. The 8,800- 
square-foot facility has a residential scale, 


and all security features were designed to 
blend with the neighborhood. 

Michigan Society of Architects. Munici- 
pal Building Renovation, Village of Grosse 
Point, Mich. (below); Robert C. Wakely 
Jr., AIA, Farmington Hills, Mich. The 
Albert Kahn-designed village hall of 1918 
had undergone six remodelings that had 
removed the original 13-foot-high arched 
windows and almost all of the interior 


finishes. The building was stripped to the 
original wood frame and masonry walls, 

and the interiors were completely recon- 
structed. A 6,000-square-foot addition se 
to the north behind a framed glass зсгеет 
has brick coursing and patterns based on 
the original Kahn design. Police, fire, anc 
public spaces are located on the first floor 
and village administrative functions occupy 
the second. 
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pp, beauty that 
9 means 
business. 


"Natura Liberty" is 
more than beautiful; 
this glazed ceramic tile 
is tough enough for the 
busiest floors — com- 
mercial or residential. 
Its unique color-on-color 
glazes have enduring 
good looks that can 
withstand high-traffic 
locations. Yet it won't 
overwork you when it 
comes to maintenance. 
See the entire line 
of the new, easy-care 
"Natura" ceramic tiles in 
the showroom of your 
Florida Tile distributor. 
For the name of your 
nearest distributor call: 


1-800-FLA-TILE. 


Merrick Chevrolet 


Natura Liberty Series 
8615 Graystone 


lorida tile ÈN; 


RSENS SES 
SIKES CORPORATION = LAKELAND s FLORIDA 33802 


atura is a registered Trademark of Sikes Corporation. Natura Liberty Series is a Trademark of Sikes Corporation. 
1985 Sikes Corporation 
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Chicago Chapter. Cathedral of St. James, 
Chicago (above); Holabird & Root, Chi- 
cago. Numerous alterations had left this 
1875 cathedral with only the outline of 
its original elegance. The entire wood floor 
structure was replaced and the pews and 
woodwork were stripped and refinished. 
The original stencil work was uncovered 
and 24 stencil designs recreated in 25 col- 
ors. A new shingled roof with copper 
downspouts was added, stone and mortar 
joints were repaired, and the stained glass 
windows were restored. 

Bannockburn Green Retail Center, 
Bannockburn, Ш. (right); Hammond Beeby 
& Babka, Chicago. For a new shopping 
center in a wooded section of a suburb 
north of Chicago, the architect attempted 
to create the atmosphere of an 18th- 
century mill. Materials and details include 
Douglas fir structural members bolted with 
steel angles and gusset plates, red cedar 
siding and cedar shake roof, stonework, 
and stucco. The complex is organized 
around a two-story stone office/retail build- 
ing overlooking a mill pond. 
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(YOU'VE HEARD THAT BEFORE.) 


lore than 15 years ago, we installed the first 
VC single-ply roofs in Europe. More than 
2 years ago, we installed the first PVC single- 
ly roofs in the United States. 

And ever since, we've heard people say: 
?VC won't last?” 

Quite frankly, in the early days, they were 
ometimes right. Experience was lacking 
ла membranes were not always thick enough. 
ut, at Trocal, there was (and still is) a big 
Негепсе: we're dedicated to single-ply roofing. 

So, those early mistakes were soon cor- 
:xcted. (And, we stood behind our customers by 
ring up to our warranty every time they had 
problem.) From that point on, Trocal PVC mem- 
ranes have performed quite well, thank you. 

Sure, there are problems now and again. 
(ои never find a roofing system that's 100% 
erfect.) But, we provide service to our custo- 
ers and fix their problems fast. 


One more important point. 

Hecently, we took test cuts from ten and 
fifteen year old Trocal roofs and gave them to an 
independent testing laboratory. 

Theresults were impressive. Every sample 
tested showed physical values equal to or 
better than published minimum standards for 
new materials. We were pleased but our 
customers were even happier. 

Now, without fear of contradiction, we can 
simply state: Trocal PVC membranes meet 
all the criteria necessary for long-term perfor- 
mance in the roofing environment. We have 
the track record. We have the proof. (And, we'd 
be happy to discuss it with you further.) 

To be sure, we don't expect people to stop 
saying “PVC wont last? 

Its nice to know they're wrong. We know 
Trocal PVC will last. And last. And last. 

We'll talk again soon. 


Known by the companies we keep dry. 


TROCAL 


ROOFING SYSTEMS 


Innovative 
Building Products 
by Dynamit Nobel 


10 Link Drive, Rockleigh, New Jersey 07647, 800-526-4610 (In NJ: 201-767-1660) 
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rchitecture: А deliberate weave of technical 
skill and creative imagination. 


Donn Corporation joins in offering highest praise to the 
individuals honored here by the American Institute of 
Architects. They have successfully tested both their skills 
and their imaginations, blending form with grace and style 
with function. Their efforts have resulted in art. 


For more than 35 years, Donn Corporation has strived to 
offer products that complement the skills and imagination 
of architects throughout the world. Today, we are proud — 
and honored - to be associated with the architectural 
profession. 


Our sincerest congratulations. 


Dow 


his is the Centricitee™ ceiling system. Grid so thin it virtually 
disappears. It’s the only narrow faced, 2 hour fire-rated 

grid you can buy. So while there's a lot to like, there's also 

less to like. 


Donn Corporation 
Westlake, OH 44145 


©1986 Donn Incorporated Ропл®, the Donn logo and Centricitee" are trademarks of Donn Incorporate? 
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Look closely. This is Fineline® slotted ceiling grid. It costs little mo 
than conventional ceiling grid. Not a big difference. 


But the look. Now, that's a big difference. - 


Donn Corporation 
Westlake, Ohio 44145 


©1985, Donn Incorporated | Donn? and Fineline® are trademarks of Donn Incorporated. 
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Fluid, sweeping lines. And a wealth of graceful curves. But sharp as 
a knife when cornered. 


Paraline® linear metal ceilings. From Donn Corporation. 
A whole new perspective in design. 


Donn Corporation 
Westlake, Ohio 44145 


©1985 Donn Incorporated Litho in U.S.A. ОРопп®, ће Donn logo and Paraline® are trademarks of Donn Incorporated, 
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Its easy to be confused about access floors. Yet, 
when used in the right applications, they are a 
superb solution to a complex set of design problem: 

Put simply, the more important flexibility is to you, the more you need access 
floors. Because access floors allow building management a great deal of 
latitude in adapting an interior space to changes in occupancy, work flow and 
technology. 

For example, access floors are the logical choice for open offices, CRT 
сше, word processing areas, telecommunications rooms, laboratories and, 

z of course, computer rooms. 

Experience has shown that access floors 
are highly cost-efficient in office buidings 
with: 

* A 50% + open office plan. 

„А 10% or more annual move rate. 

• An occupant density of 200 sq. ft. or less pı 
person. 

* And technology-oriented workstations witl 

as little as 2096 computer terminal density. 

In short, the best time to use access floors is whenever the productivity 
of occupants is most dependent on the network of electronic, communications 
and computer support systems. 


There are times when a project is better served 
using traditional service distribution concepts. 
But they may be fewer than you'd expect. 
While today's average access floor plenum height is only 6", access floors can 
add to total building height in some instances. 
Also, facilities in which 9096 or more of the plan will remain unchanged each 
year should probably continue to provide services via in-floor trenches. 
Cost is a key, obviously, but most people just assume that access floors will 
be more expensive. In today's marketplace, you may find access floor costs 
competitive in more installations than you ever imagined. 


This part can get very tricky. Com- 

paring the initial and long-term costs 

of access floors with other construc- 

tion techniques is no simple matter. You need a computer to factor in labor, 


material and operating costs. 
Which is why we developed the DesignAid™ cost- 
comparison system. It will use data for your specific 


project to help you compare design options. It will S 
even provide you with detail drawings, breakouts and ^^ 
specifications. = 


Obviously, we’re pretty confident that our access 
floors will hold their own against any other system 
you re considering. But when you should be using 
another system, we'll tell you. Honest. And we'll 
even help you choose the best alternative. 


How to learn more. 
This is the really easy part. You can get full 
details on Donn access floors and the 
DesignAid system by talking with your Donn 
representative. 

We can help you buy our product. We can 
help you buy somebody else's product. And 
we can help you decide for yourself. 


Donn Corporation 
Nestlake, Ohio 44145 


JesignAid™ and Donn® are trademarks of Donn Incorporated. ©1985, Donn Incorporated Litho in U.S.A. 
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 SPACELINE" 


A unique system of 
beams and intersections, 
SpaceLine™ creates a і 
lowered ceiling plane іп 
bold contemporary terms. 


SpaceLine adapts to’ most 
conventional methods of 
lighting or lets the stars 
shine through from 
natural skylights. Dress it 
up for drama or down for 
simplicity — the 
possibilities are endless. 
Integfated Cailings, Inc. 
‚ 11500 Tennessee Avenue, 


Los Angeles, CA 90064 
(213) 478-0781 
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The Ninth 
Annual Review 
Of New American 
Architecture 


A few years ago we noted that this annual issue was in essence 
an attempt to assess the state of the art of architecture in Amer- 
ica by presenting the best recent buildings we could find in con- 
junction with one another and thus in perspective. 

It remains so. On the following pages is a set of buildings of 
the editors choosing; then a collection of views of what is right 
and wrong about current architecture from some astute observ- 
ers outside the profession; then the 1986 AIA honor awards, 
starting on page 172. In the front and back of the issue are some 
winners of AIA component awards, broadening the issue's reach 
in terms of type and location. 

Based on the buildings on these pages, our own opinion is 
that the state of the art of architecture in America is a healthy 
one. There is a great deal of originality here, but also a great 
deal of solidity. There is a notable degree of responsiveness to 
program and context. 

In terms of trends there is little hard-core postmodernism; 
there seems to be less around generally. Direct quotations of that 
movement’s leaders’ motifs and mannerisms are rare. At the 
same time there is ample evidence of postmodernism's influence, 
particularly in three areas: a new freedom to experiment, the 
renewed respectability of ornament, and a revived respect for 
architecture's past. D.C. 
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ecognizing potential in a derelict, overbuilt Army атти 

tion depot required an impressive leap of imagination by 

Warren Cox, FAIA. The result is an even more impressi 
achievement. Blessed with a sophisticated client, Hartman-C« 
with Chumney/Urrutia have made over San Antonio's old ars 
nal complex into a corporate office complex of extraordinary 
Southwestern character. 

During the Civil War, the Confederate Army manufactured 
bullets and leather saddles here; during the First and Second 
world wars, the U.S. Army stockpiled munitions. Today the cor 
plex comprises six dissimilar buildings— two of them faithfull: 
restored, two extensively altered and adapted, one renovated, 
and one entirely new—on 12 acres south of and adjacent to dow 
town. One of the pleasures of visiting the H.E. Butt Grocery 
Co. headquarters is trying to discern the old from the new. 

Another is the transition from the street entrance (photo абом 
to the interior courtyard. You enter the grounds on the west 
side— away from the San Antonio River that flows in a concre 
channel on the east— through gates protected by a little militar 
style guardhouse. Hard on your right is a long, mostly one-sto1 
building; directly ahead and a little to the left is an echo of tk 


© Peter Aaron/ESTO 


uardhouse, a drop-off pavilion attached to a covered arcade. At opposite corners of the courtyard, as if protected and afforded 
gether, the pavilion and arcade define an entry court from places of honor, stand two simple, limestone buildings— a long, 
;/hich you penetrate the building on your right at its double- uninterrupted arsenal (with thick walls, only two little slits for 
eight end piece, an entrance marked by a portico with heroic windows on the ends, and a vaulted ceiling under a gable roof, 
iut friendly looking eared pediments. Now you are in a 35x65- again with eared pediments) — and a stable. The arsenal is to 
dot entrance hall, distinguished by 20 oversized columns, that become a museum; the stable a conference facility. 
eems neither grand nor small. The courtyard, punctuated with rectilinear gravel pathways 
From a central reception desk you turn 45 degrees and pro- and limestone watercourses, is serene. It is not a place that 
eed through oversized glass doors into the courtyard. Roughly you enter for the first time and want to say "Wow!" The subtle- 
00x225 feet, its four sides are enclosed by an arcade, and ties of the courtyard and the play of buildings that surround it are 
еһіпа it buildings of one to four stories, all in cream stucco. best absorbed slowly. Had these buildings been sited, designed, 
and built from scratch, for example, the walls of the arsenal and 
revious spread, H.E.B. from across the river in photo © Peter stable probably would have aligned perfectly with the enclosing 
aaron/ ESTO. Above, complex through the entrance gate. The buildings (which they do not), and the long, west elevation of 
orm of the guardhouse in left foreground is repeated farther the arsenal, which contains that building's only entrance, would 
own at the entry court. Straight ahead is the north building; not have fit so snugly against the courtyard's west building. And 
1e west building is to the right. Aerial photo at left is oriented the ensemble would have been duller for being more neatly 
ke the plan, with the San Antonio River at the bottom and configured. As in urban streetscapes built over time, imperfec- 
azebo at the lower right. On the plan, north building is all- tions have created tensions borne of necessity. What might have 
ew, west and river buildings are largely adapted, south build- been turned into a movie set seems instead solid, permanent. 
ig is renovated. Twin of the south building is expansion space. Interiors are also untrendy. Interior finishes are mostly plain 
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On these pages, views of the courtyard. Top, the two-story seg- 
ment of the west building, from which you first enter thé court- 
yard. Above, the north building, stable, acequia, and gravel paths. 
Top right, the stable from the porch-like arcade of the river build- 
ing north. Right, pre-restoration view of stable. 


vanilla — по rich marbles, no exotic woods. In public spaces, the 
floors are gray-green slate, and panel reveals are gyp board 
trimmed in painted wood. There are many different colors in 
the executive suites of the all-new north building, for instance, 
but none is saturated. New windows have been detailed to match 
the simple, old metal frames retained in the recycled buildings. "m 
Selling groceries is an unglamorous, low-margin operation in AR e 4 | 
which most of a company’s workers toil in stores removed from > | ae [ 
headquarters. This was а prime consideration for the officers 4 
of H.E.B. Charles C. Butt, president and chairman of the family- 
owned chain, says that the last thing he wanted was an ivory 
tower for 500 of his 21,000 employees. (All 21,000 are called 
“partners ... to reflect their participation in the management 
and growth of the company,” according to a handout.) Opposed 
to corporate or personal ostentation, Butt told Cox that he wanted 
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е headquarters to be comfortable like a sturdy San Antonio 
ather belt rather than flashy like a Houston alligator belt. 
Butt had selected Cox’s Washington, D.C., firm from a list 
awn up by Jonathan Barnett, FAIA, of New York City. Barnett, 
o rarely consults for corporations, made an exception for 
.E.B. “because they wanted to do something of high quality,” 
> says. Of his final selection, Butt says simply, “I wanted an 
dividual—not just a firm—who could lead us through the proc- 
ss, beginning with site selection.” (Chumney/Urrutia later 
sociated with Hartman-Cox and, under a separate contract, 
>signed some of the office interiors. James E. Keeter was land- 
'ape architect.) 
Before selecting the arsenal, the first choice of Cox, H.E.B. 
id three additional sites under option, all green fields or wooded, 
1 the developing north end of town. Butt's initial reaction to 
ie arsenal was that it was too much work. It seemed a hope- 
ss hodgepodge of nine crammed-together buildings, with only 
ie arsenal and stable having any architectural interest and the 
able particularly ramshackled. The former dates from the Civil 
lar; the latter from Reconstruction days. The rest were rou- 
ne, built during the First and Second world wars and, though 
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structurally sound, in general disrepair. Cox's proposal of selec- 
tive removal and rebuilding around a courtyard was the clincher 
for Butt, who already appreciated the river setting, the practi- 
cality and symbolism of a central San Antonio site accessible 
to "partners" from all parts of town, and the potential for pub- 
lic good will generated by restoration of a local landmark. (H.E.B. 
conducts tours of the complex.) 

Reportedly, Butt's contribution to the design was his tendency 
toward simplification. Flagpoles substituted for a tower at the 
entry court (“Charles said he didn't want a Blenheim,” remarks 
Cox), and a swath of English grass for a courtyard pool. And 
simplicity is carried through in the choice of materials—common 
but durable, in the spirit of the stable and arsenal—and in exe- 
cution of details. The details reference new to old, and they 
are integrated so well that you are hard pressed to know which 
are old and which are new. 

The seamless look of H.E.B. hides five years of hard work. 
When I visited the complex in January, some droll “partner” 
had floated a rubber duck in one of the watercourses. It seemed 
a good analogy for H.E.B. Stay calm on the surface while you 
paddle like hell. 
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were borrowed and adapted from a cornice detail of the 1917 
south building, seen through sapling branches at left edge of 


photo at right. Bottom, lobby of all-new north building. O 


Below, the hypostyle entrance hall, with centered reception desk, 
in view toward the courtyard. Column capitals in this new room 
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‘A Brotherhood of Geometric Parts’ 


Dining hall, Colgate University; Herbert S. Newman Assoc. By Michael J. Crosbie 
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Going away to college, being far from home for the first time, 
can be a lonesome experience. The location of Colgate Uni- 
versity in Hamilton, N.Y., is beautiful but isolated. Set within 
the rural hills and dales of upstate New York, one might long 
for a welcoming environment like home. Colgate’s new dining 
hall, the work of Herbert S. Newman Associates of New Haven, 
provides just the right domestic setting not only for nourishment, 
but for socializing with one’s peers under gracious, natural light 
that is all the more coveted in this region of heavy cloud cover 
and gloomy winter days. 

The dining hall is sited in the southwestern precinct of a cam- 
pus that is distinguished by steep terrain. The college buildings 
are built on a series of shelves rising from north to south above 
a lake. With a backdrop of trees and the edge of the campus 
beyond, the dining hall establishes a refuge near the woods and 
serves as the terminus of a series of paths following the cam- 
pus's terraces from east to west. 

Approaching the building from the east, one sees the Ohio 
sandstone-framed portal held out from the gable end, with a 
hint of the white structure within. The older campus buildings 
are sharply defined boxes with taut skins made of an irregu- 
lar green stone native to the area. In contrast, the dining hall is 
more a conglomeration of shapes, a brotherhood of geometric 
parts that at first glance might appear to be a collection of smaller 
structures. These appendages work well to direct one around 
the building to the entrance, especially from the approach to 
the northeast, where a gently curving, corbelled bay directs your 
eye to the next round element to the east, which has a tighter 
radius and sweeps one up and around a crescent staircase to 
the front door. 

To the west of the corbelled bay, the building becomes boxy 
and stiff, seeming to grow as the grade descends, and holds up 
a flat palm as if to discourage passage around the corner to the 


Left, dining hall from the northeast as its geometric forms advance 
up the site, directing diners to the sandstone-frame portal. 
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loading dock and service spaces. At the southeast corner, just 
beyond the entrance, another square element pops out to con- 
tain the flow of students into the building and stop the eye from 
exploring the dining hall's backside, which is uneventful and 
loaded down with a lot of necessary but ugly mechanical 
equipment, much of it, unfortunately, visible from the eastern 
approach. 

Again in contrast to the neighboring buildings, the dining 
hall appears immovable, rooted to the site, its smooth, brick 
walls rising from a solid base of square-cut ashlar stone, as if 
from the shell of a ruin. The stone walls have a depth, owing 
not only to their sandstone canting but also to the pink mortar 
that ties in with the color of the brick. Except for one arched 
and one round window, the fenestration, like the stonework, is 
square-cut in a variety of sizes and is subdued with dark brown 
sash and frame. 

Inside, through a short, vaulted airlock, one is greeted by a 
great lantern of a room, long and tall like the mind's image of 
an Elizabethan dining hall, stretching the length of the build- 
ing. Natural light pours in through the south-facing windows at 
the roof's peak and a row of square windows, framed in gyp 
board to look like masonry openings. The windows are mirrored 
across the hall in unglazed openings that deliver additional sun- 
light into the dining spaces. The room terminates in a huge, 
brick fireplace whose corbelled opening and sandstone insert 
recall the entrance. 

The inside of the dining hall comes as a surprise— a straight, 
ordered, rectilinear space that belies the collection of geomet- 
ric shapes outside. Where is the rest of the building? Meal ticket 
in hand, we pass through a garden gate, pick up a tray, and 
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Above, approach to the dining hall from the east, with flankin 
older campus building and a hint of the luminous main hall. 
Roof of main hall is slate. Right, north view, with corbelled 
bay recessed into the building ѕ ashlar base. Low, curved Бис! 
walls define the dining hall’s domain and contain staircase. 


walk to the left into the “scramble,” a low-ceilinged area full o 
food service hardware and help, all the object of scrambling 
undergraduates who dart about assembling their meals. Unlik 
traditional cafeterias with lines, the scramble allows one to rui 
immediately to the sandwich board, ог hot food, or dessert, о: 
beverages without having to file by each one. To the first-time 
user it’s a bewildering task to steer around this dining dodge ’en 
but for those who eat here three times a day, the scramble car 
be mastered after a few meals. 

Out of the scramble and back into the hall, for the first time 
it becomes clear that this large room is only marginally for sea 
ing, unlike a traditional dining hall. According to the architec 
the hall is to suggest a street, tree-lined and lit with copper fix 
tures and mercury vapor lamps, with seating along its edge in 
the style of a sidewalk cafe. The analogy seems a bit forced, 
considering that the majority of the circulation is across the 
hall’s long axis from the scramble to seating. It appears more 
like a tile and slate-paved garden path—domestic in scale, green 
and warm with its oak furnishings (even tray dispensers, hot 
tables, and other service elements are faced in oak). Seating 
along its edges takes the form of comfortable oak booths with 
hefty rails that one steps up into, elevated from the pedestriar 
traffic. 

Off the main hall, narrower paths lead to the secret spaces 
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behind the bulbous exterior. Each path is ramped and skylit, 
allowing one to survey the collection of dining areas available. 
To the northwest is a high-ceilinged square of space, subdivided 
into smaller squares defined by low walls. Due north is a shal- 
low curve of space with a fan of windows framing views across 
the campus and to the hills beyond. And toward the northeast 
is a round space, divided into a half circle on one level and a 
quarter circle on another. Connecting all three spaces is a prom- 
enade with low brick walls, lined with tables and chairs, acces- 
sible from the three paths that take one into larger dining areas. 
The dining spaces range from intimate (with one table) to com- 
munal, providing a variety of settings suitable to whatever the 
diner’s mood. 

All of these dining spaces terrace down from the main hall 
to allow views through the building over each successive tier. 
It was the intent of the architect that the tier system would also 
allow diners to check each other out without being too obvi- 
ous about it. The dining hall is, after all, a social center where 
gossip is swapped, tests studied for, and strategy planned for 
weekend dates. 

There are two other areas for dining off the beaten path that 
might be discovered a week, a month, or a year after first visit- 


Right, main hall from entry, distinguished by trees, light, oak 
furnishings, and fireplace at east end. Below, main hall from the 
east with view toward main entrance over oak booths. 
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ing the dining hall. Behind the fireplace is a comfortable nook 
with dark maroon felt wall covering, which makes it feel like 

a faculty club. In fact its furnishings are dark wood, and the 
room is often used by faculty or clubs. To the southwest is another 
dining area with walls washed with fluorescent lights that sug- 
gest daylight. The room’s high point is a round dining podium 
naturally lit from above that offers views through the woods. If 
one really wants to be away from the action, this is the place 

to lounge. 

Lounging, in fact, appears to be the dining hall’s greatest ame- 
nity. Reportedly the students spend more time here than in the 
average college dining facility, and certainly the domestic qual- 
ity of the place encourages students to linger in this home away 
from home. As in any homelike setting, the inhabitants are nat- 
urally curious about strangers. “A bunch of us were wondering 
what you were doing here,” one student asked while I scrib- 
bled in my notebook. After my explanation she spoke for her 
friends: “We love to come here because it’s a friendly place to 
eat and it feels like home. This dining hall was one of the rea- 
sons I decided to come to Colgate.” 0 


1986 


Above and left, varieties of seating 
accessible by ramps from main hall. Ta 
columnar elements in top photo are retu 
air ducts drawing warm air from skylit 
roof through unglazed windows in main 
hall. Right, view from main hall down 
skylit ramp, with view to the north. 
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Seeley G. Mudd Chemistry Building, Vassar 
College; Perry, Dean, Rogers. Ву M.J.C. 
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‘he Seeley С. Mudd Chemistry Building at Vassar College in 
oughkeepsie, N.Y., responds on a variety of levels to its con- 
?xt, but it does so without sacrificing its own unique and pow- 
rful identity. Designed by Perry, Dean, Rogers & Partners of 
oston, it assumes a posture on the campus that is respectful 
ut not timid. 

The 42,000-square-foot building is comprised mostly of labo- 
atory spaces for undergraduate chemistry instruction, with sup- 
ort spaces that include offices, classrooms, and lounges. It is 
ited just southeast of Vassar’s imposing Main Hall and next to 
ле facility whose function it replaces, the Sanders Chemistry 
suilding of 1909. The old chemistry building and the Sanders 
'hysics Building of 1926 sit at right angles to each other, form- 
1g two sides of a quadrangle. Diagonally across this quad is 
lew England Hall of 1901, which, although small, defines a west- 
rn edge. 

The new Mudd building's program dictated energy efficiency, 
о a clear southern exposure was required. Sited northwest of 
ае old chemistry building, Mudd neatly completes the quad, 
vith its south wall facing the open space. Charles Е. Rogers, 
rincipal in charge of the design, explains that after construc- 
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Above and across page, Mudd building ѕ all glass solar wall as it 
faces quad that it completes. Twilight view reveals square win- 
dows behind solar wall that align with wall’s patterned design. 


tion began on the new building a photograph of the site was 
discovered in Vassar’s archives that showed the college's first 
science building, constructed in 1881, sitting precisely where 
Mudd is today. Although it recalls none of the Victorian/ 
Romanesque architecture of the original building (which was 
demolished in the 1930s) Mudd re-establishes a presence that 
the architects of the Sanders buildings no doubt responded to 
in creating the quad in the first place. So sited in the company 
of symmetrical buildings, Mudd in kind is symmetrical, the same 
width as the physics building, and placed on axis with it. 
Mudd's exterior is indeterminate but handsome at the same 
time. Walls of solid brick seem pushed apart (or glued together?) 
by a rectilinear web of translucent glass block. On the north, 
the block is a veiled housing for the wealth of mechanical equip- 
ment necessary for the labs, culminating in a central tower 
crowned with vent pipes. Mudd's brick and limestone trimmed 
walls establish the cornice line of its neighbors and are scored 
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to recall the decorative brickwork of the older structures. Above 
Mudd’s cornice line the building extends another story and a 
half, devoted entirely to mechanical equipment space, whose 
sheet-metal enclosure is rendered in verdigris green, alluding to 
the physics building’s copper roof (the old chemistry building’s 
roof, like Mudd’s, is green painted sheet metal). 

Sheltered by brick to the north, east, and west, Mudd dem- 
onstrates its energy features as it faces south with a long, solar 
wall. Patterned to recall the bay and panel composition of the 
Sanders buildings, the solar wall is all glass and creates a two- 
foot slot of air space against the building’s brown, concrete block 
wall. Open at the bottom, air rises through the cavity and is 
heated. Fans at the cornice line pump the heated air into the 
mechanical system, which distributes it through the building. 
This surplus air is essential in the efficient operation of the 46 
exhaust hoods in the labs, under which students work with chemi- 
cals. At this time, the hoods do not operate as effectively as 
they should, Rogers explains, because of insufficient dampening, 
requiring all the hoods to exhaust when only one is being used. 
Modifications to the system should solve this problem. The build- 
ing also has active solar collectors on the roof. 

As a link between the science quad and the larger collection 
of public spaces north, the Mudd building’s “front” is necessar- 
ily ambiguous. Buildings on quads usually front on quads, as 
the older Sanders buildings do, and Mudd’s south side is distin- 
guished by a glass-block entrance that appears to grow out and 
down toward the quad like a crystal. But that’s not Mudd’s front. 
The north side is the main entrance to the building, and it is 
much more symmetrical and formal than the south side. You 
pass through a heavy, brick portal, which sandwiches a glass- 
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Above, north side, dominated by brick portal and glass-block 
exhaust stack tower. Across page left, detail of north entry anc 
plaque; right, opposite side of north entry from lobby. 


block interstice, and on into a tall lobby. The lobby is midleve 
between the partially sunken first floor and the second floor. 
It’s vaguely shrinelike too, displaying a portrait of the building’: 
donor, which recalls the elaborate concrete plaque outside. Thes 
talismans were program requirements, and the architect has dis 
played them with relish. 

Entering the building on axis, one then moves west to a stai 
case and up. The second floor, like the first, is devoted to lab 
spaces, dense with pipes, tubes, and other mechanical hardware 
and not entirely welcoming to the visitor due to its no-nonsense 
quality. It's proper for these labs to be uninviting to the out- 
sider, maybe a little bit intimidating, because this is where mos 
of the instruction and learning takes place, and a visitor shoul 
feel no more comfortable waltzing through than into a class- 
room. А row of work tables is strategically placed across the 
axis, in effect barring casual passage through the labs. 

The vaulted and light-filled third floor, in contrast, is very hos 
pitable, made so by the immediate visual connection through 
public lounge and a large, square window to the physics build- 
ing across the quad, whose limestone plaque is perfectly framec 
It beckons you on. To the east are two classrooms that are pinne 
together with a glance of the eye through a series of superim- 
posed windows (shades can be drawn for privacy), offices, anc 
a wavy, glass-block-walled faculty lounge. To the west are lava 
tories, a seminar room, and a library. Having reached the cen- 
tral lounge, you are midway through your journey, and again mo 
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Above, axonometric of processional path through building; left 
third floor lounge midway through procession; below, typical 
lab spaces on lower levels; right, shrine-like north lobby. 


off the axis, this time to the east, into a glass-block enclosed 
staircase that winds down like a fly in a Ball jar, and are finally 
deposited into the quad, on axis once again with the Sanders 
Physics Building. 

This sequence of entering through the north portal, passing 
through the building, and then arriving at the open quad repli- 
cates in miniature the experience of entering Vassar's campus 
through a main gate (which is actually a building), passing through 
it, and then arriving in a grand, open space on axis with Main 
Hall. Apparently the students have caught on to this shortcut 
through Mudd, Rogers reports, because they regularly go through 
it rather than around it. 

The only problem with the Mudd procession is that upon close 
inspection one discovers that the building is actually off axis 
with the physics building by about three feet to the east. It's sucl 
a small error, of course, that you're not even aware of it while 
moving through the building, and it probably wouldn't make much 
difference to anyone but an architect. But in a quirky way it's 
appropriate, being detectable only by viewing the building fron 
across the quad, because that's the view of Mudd from the 
quarters of the college's resident physicists, who know that 
even the seemingly ordered and rational universe has its own 
unsettling indeterminacy. 

Mudd's interior is all nuts and bolts, taking its cue from the 
building's most important spaces, the labs, which occupy the 
center and are ringed by offices and service spaces. The two 
levels of labs, which were planned in collaboration with the chem- 
istry faculty, appear to be models of efficiency, with all struc- 
ture and mechanical equipment left exposed. Each floor of labs 
is divided into three areas, defined by movable cabinets, shelves. 
and exhaust hoods. The work tables are rendered in Vassar's 
own collegiate color of rose, and can be disconnected from th: 
overhead mechanical equipment and moved around. Fluorescen 
task lighting, which can also be relocated, cuts energy con- 
sumption. 

Spaces outside the labs are likewise bare-bones. In the north 
lobby the steel frame is mauve with staircase and railings (sport 
ing the same ornamental cross-bracing as found in New Englan 
Hall) in green. In the lounges and classrooms partitions are alway: 
exposed as infill between the steel members. As Rogers points 
out, this kind of interior demands that the building trades pay 
close attention to the quality of their work, which is usually con 
cealed. Except for some instances of shoddy drywall work and 
sloppy painting, the trades shine through. Revealing the build- 
ing in this way, such as how the brick curtain wall ties into the 
steel frame, is pedagogically akin to the work conducted in th« 
labs: an investigation into the nature and structure of things. 
As such, the Mudd building wouldn't make a bad architecture 
school either. 0 
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Texture, Color 
Animate A Set of 


‘Shoe Boxes 


Sports facility, University of Califorma, 


Berkeley; ELS/ Elbasani & Logan. By M. J. C. 


The University of California at Berkeley’s new recreational sports 
facility is a temple for toning. The result of the sheer demand 
of more college students who want to pump iron as much as 
they want to pass tests, Berkeley’s recreational sports building 
is on the order of a huge health club, separate from intramural 
sports and open to the entire university community. 

The local firm of ELS/Elbasani & Logan was given a tight 
site for this building, which includes handball/racquetball courts, 
exercise rooms, three gymnasiums accommodating seven bas- 
ketball courts, administration offices, and parking for 230 cars 
(it also covers and makes accessible eight pre-existing subterra- 
nean handball courts). The site is hemmed in on all sides by 
boundaries that allowed no encroachment: to the north, a base- 
ball field; to the west, a concrete-walled stadium from the 1930s; 
to the south, Bancroft Way, which defines the southern border 
of the campus; and to the east, Harmon Gymnasium (built in 
1931) and a pool. The architect parceled the program into three 
distinct building blocks, set on a flat podium that hovers above 
the sidewalk and street as they slope west, with parking below 
grade. The largest of these three blocks (which contains two 
gymnasiums, four exercise rooms, and nine handball courts) is 
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Above, sports center as it faces Bancroft Way, the campusss south 
ern border; far right, entrance on Bancroft with administratioi 
spaces above; right, detail of scored and colorful south wall. 


four stories tall. This block extends to the street edge and take 
center stage, bookended by the smallest block to the east (whict 
is three stories tall and contains the facility's main entrance and 
offices), and to the west by an intermediate-sized block (also 
three stories and containing a field house gymnasium). 

The program required that the interior of the two larger 
masses have as little natural light as possible, so fenestration 
could not be used to break down their large scale and mitigate 
their presence on Bancroft Way, with its small residential and 
commercial buildings across the street. A university stipulatio: 
that the facility be naturally ventilated and cooled without air 
conditioning, however, required a significant square-footage of 
louvered vents, which the architect broke down into a variety c 
square modules that were then manipulated to decorate the 
"shoe boxes," as Donn Logan, FAIA, calls the blocks. The bloc! 
farthest west, containing the field house gym, is perforated on 
its north and south sides with large louvers, blank panels, and 
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exit doors, with small louvers grouped at the center. The larger 
block is punctured by a row of louvers at its midsection. 

The building’s appropriately scaled entrance through the 
smallest of the three blocks faces a deep, south plaza, distin- 
guished by a path of red concrete that rolls out to Bancroft 
Way like a carpet. The entrance lobby doesn’t live up to the red 
carpet, though, because here the facility’s security-conscious 
management has placed a bingo table, folding chair, and stan- 
chions for the student guard who checks I.D.s. But once past 
this makeshift Checkpoint Charlie, things only get better. Just 
beyond the entrance, part of the old Harmon gym’s exte- 
rior has become an interior wall, proudly displayed like an arche- 
ological fragment that pins the old and new buildings together. 
The wall fragment now serves as a portal into Harmon, and has 
been painted beige to match the new facility’s public space. 

To the west of Harmon’s wall, a large and (for a recreational 
center) sumptuous, skylit atrium extends the length and height 
of the center block, revealing at a glance almost the entire build- 
ing interior and knitting together the individual blocks. On the 
atrium's north wall are glass-enclosed handball courts with win- 
dows above, the entire plane recalling the exterior arcade. At 
the west end of the 250-foot-long atrium is the entrance to the 
field house gym. This west wall of the atrium is a composition 
of bands in buff and terra cotta. In fact it's more like an exterior 
wall that passes through the atrium and back out again, distin- 
guishing the field house gym as a separate block. The atrium's 
south wall is almost hidden behind a grand, double staircase 
accessible from either end of the space. At ground level, one 
walks beneath the staircase to enter the four exercise rooms, 
devoted to weight-lifting, martial arts, combative sports, and 
dance. АП four are decorated in soothing colors — mechanical 
equipment and structure in pastels — and illuminated with non- 
glare, mercury vapor uplights. Padded wainscoting in each room 
recalls the building's familiar banded motif. 

About a third of the dance studio's area was recently partitioned 
off by the university to accommodate a campus-run sports equip- 
ment store that now opens onto the building's exterior south 
arcade. This renovation was not done by ELS (and looks it), but 
it does activate the arcade, something Logan had wanted early 
in the design but which was discouraged by the recreational 
sports department. 

The staircase's first landing brings one to the mezzanine level, 
allowing views down into the exercise rooms and access to the 
curved-front balcony overlooking the atrium. The mezzanine 
extends from the administration offices into the field house gym 
as a small balcony and stair; it was to connect with a running 


Left, giant stair in atrium leading to double gymnasia, with access 


portals to four exercise rooms on ground level; below, atrium 
from east, with glass-enclosed handball courts along north wall. 
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Ground floor о 


Above left, view тю field house gymnasium, whose 
entrance on ground level is framed by atrium 5 
west wall, above right. Across page, gate-like exhaust 
ducts from underground parking punctuate stair 
from Bancroft Way to west side plaza. 
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track that would circle the gym at midsection, but the track 
was deleted. At the stair’s top are twin gyms in which the steel 
structure and diagonal bracing are revealed. ELS also redesigned 
circulation through Harmon, its new swimming pool locker rooms, 
and seismically upgraded the 55-year-old building, all with the 
same sensitive touch evident throughout the new facility, no doubt 
responsible for the center’s campuswide popularity with the 
students. 

The most sweeping and memorable use of color and decora- 
tion is on the sports facility’s exterior. As it extends to the street 
edge, the largest block meets the podium with a concrete arcade, 
its back wall banded with subtle shades of peach and punctured 
with high, square windows, shrouded in the shadow of the 
arcade. Above the arcade the block becomes stucco, painted 
bluish green and grays. A darker gray band marks the floor 
level of the gyms and cascades down the block’s east and west 
sides, contained by zigzagging fire stairs. The top band of 
bluish green makes the block dissolve into the sky, while a ligh- 
ter gray articulates the building’s steel frame. On the south 
elevation the bluish green band is diagonally scored to suggest 
the steel bracing behind the walls (curiously, the same diag- 
onal bracing in the east and west walls is not expressed outside). 

The field house gym is treated differently, rendered in a sin- 
gle shade of peach, banded with thin, aluminum channels in 
terra-cotta, which do a similar diagonal dance on the south facade, 
only without the precedent of steel structure behind. This box 
has a terra-cotta-colored lid, meant to suggest Berkeley’s tile- 
roofed campus buildings (but, as university officials nervously 
cautioned, not so red as to suggest Stanford!). 

All of this massing, banding, scoring, and color effectively 
reduces the perceived size of the facility and animates it, while 
simultaneously drawing upon a palette of decoration that is local 
in its associations. ÛJ 


©Mark Citret 
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\dapting a Gritty Hillside School 


a Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Bohlin Powell Larkin Cywinski. By Andrea Oppenheimer Dean 


nfashionable and refreshingly coarse textured, the gritty cit- 
s of the Northeast grew up at the turn of the century, flour- 
hing with the hegemony of steel and chemicals, railroads and 
aterpower, textiles and coal. Many of the their old mills and 
ctories, even some of their downtowns, fell derilect, with the 
2mise of the industries that sustained them, though some old 
iildings have recently been restored. Among them is the George 
’. Guthrie School of 1914-15 on a fringe of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The former school, which was abandoned in 1970, occupies 
hilltop site embracing the once important coal town with a 
otective gesture as did castles of old, which, from afar, its rear 
evation resembles. It is a tough-looking old brick bastion with 
tower to each side, one for stairs, the other an air shaft. The 
reet facade, on the other hand, which is the one that was meant 
‚ be seen up close, is reminiscent of such buildings as Mack- 
tosh's Glasgow School. With ample glazing and a continuous 
rnice under a hipped roof, it has an elegantly functional look. 
ж 1914 the building was innovative because of its steel struc- 
re, abundant natural light, thermal comfort, and efficient use 
' energy. 

Its present use is an unexpected one. In part as a civic ges- 
re, Intermetro Industries purchased this dilapidated school 

a residential neighborhood and hired Bohlin Powell Larkin 
ywinski of Wilkes-Barre, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia to con- 
'rt it into corporate headquarters. 

Since one requirement was to provide off-street parking, the 
chitects turned the building front to back, creating a new axis, 
id converted what was once the playground into a parking lot. 
he former street elevation the architects simply restored, 
pairing brick, terra-cotta, and stone. 

The new entry facade, (formerly the rear of the building), 
oks at close range like a found object from some arcane expres- 
ynistic time. Partner Peter Bohlin, FAIA, recalls, “We were tick- 
d to have such a nice, strange thing with interesting massing 
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Above, the tough, rough-looking former rear elevation, now 
the front, with new entry, photos left and top. 


to deal with.” The architects here added site work (lights, bol- 
lards, benches) with an industrial look “to fit the building’s 
toughness,” says Bohlin. As a new entry they created a free- 
standing masonry and steel trellis structure reaching almost to 
the roof so that it could be seen from a distance. And, because 
this elevation faces southeast, they also mounted over the first 
three floors motorized awnings that automatically respond to 
weather changes. 

Inside the building and out, the architects tried, at one and 
the same time, to clearly distinguish the new from the old while 
creating echoes of the old in the new. Bohlin, therefore, worked 
largely within a “tough” esthetic look, which works well out- 
side but less successfully indoors. The new vestibule, for instance, 
a place of passage between outside and in, is paneled in mahog- 
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This page: Above, view of side and former front elevation (no 
the rear), also shown at left. Right: top, looking from lobby to 
peak-roofed vestibule paneled in mahogany and stainless steel, 
center, lobby looking toward reception desk; bottom, a top 
floor conference room with interior overhead skylight. 


any and stainless steel—the company produces steel products- 
and resembles a bank vault, though some employees apparent 
call it the mausoleum. Its relationship to the new lobby as we 
as the old portions of the building is more iconographic and 
intellectual than visual. As Bohlin admits, the new public por 
tions of the building, especially the lobby with its heavy band 
ing, hard edges, giant classical details, and peaked shapes are 
in his words, “more predictable and mannered” than his usua. 
work. Missing is the sure sense of nuance, subtlety, and gentle 
humor of his best work, as seen at the Girl Scout Center in 
Miquon, Pa., (May '84, page 168) and the house for Norman 
Gaffney (Mid-May '81, page 175). 

Very successful, on the other hand, is the manner in which 
the designers have capitalized on the inherent characteristics 
of the building. They removed partitions between classrooms 
to create a mix of open and private offices, glazed the origina 
stair to bathe it in natural light, replaced window sash throug 
out, incorporated modern double glazing, rebuilt and reglaze 
skylights, and used the building's original high ceilings, natur 
light, and views to create spaces that are bright and airy even 
in bleak weather. The abundant daylight, of course, also reduc 
energy consumption. 

The building's top floor is also its high point architecturall 
Used for executive offices, it consists of attic space beneath : 
hipped roof separated into offices that are illuminated by slantii 
overhead skylights and resemble little houses. These spaces : 
marked by soft natural light, a comfortable scale, fine detailin 
and a balance between architectural elements that convey a set 
of energy and activity on the one hand, of quiet and calm on 
the other. 
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Below, small seating arrangement between 
two fourth-floor offices, each of which 
receives natural light from two tiers of 
skylights. Right, top floor elevator lobby 
with view toward glazed stair. 0 
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Stately Ensemble Unified by a Courtyard 


Bulfinch Square, Cambridge, Mass.; Graham Gund, FAIA. By Robert Campbell 
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iulfinch Square is a miracle the accomplishment of which re- 
uired so many lucky accidents that, in retrospect, the whole 
hing seems as improbable as a nuclear freeze. Yet it happened. 

It seems crazy, as you look at this fine cluster of buildings 
oday, that they were supposed to be demolished. But as the 
:ambridge Historical Commission wrote in its 1965 guide to East 
:ambridge: "Dating back as far as 1814, these solid, red-brick, 
9th century structures are soon to be replaced by a skyscraper- 
riented complex of modern buildings and landscaped plazas." 

The new skyscraper— a county courthouse — did get built, right 
cross the street from what is now Bulfinch Square. You can 
ee this grim concrete tower, carefully masked in shadow by the 
'hotographer, in the background of the photo above. Luck- 
ly for the future Bulfinch Square, tne skyscraper construction 
vas plagued by a major scandal. Because of the brouhaha, a 
eform slate of county commissioners came into office in 1974. 
“hey canceled the rest of the proposed redevelopment. Then, 
n 1976, the Preservation Tax Act was passed in Washington. In 
977, Cambridge created a Multicultural Arts Center and this 
iew organization began looking for a home. In 1979, money 
есате available from a federal Urban Development Action 
xrant. (By then, опе of those reform county commissioners, 
'aul Tsongas, was a U.S. senator, and the congressman from 
Zambridge, Tip O'Neill, was speaker of the House.) 

Had any link failed in this Rube-Goldberg sequence of events, 
sulfinch Square would almost surely not exist today. It simply 
yasn't “economically viable," as we say in our odd contemporary 
ngo. It still isn't, for that matter, and may not be for a few more 
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Facing page, the 1814 Bulfinch Building from inside the block; 
above, the opposite side facing Third Street in East Cambridge. 


years. What Bulfinch Square possesses is a longer-term kind of 
value that will, sooner or later, translate into profit. 

Bulfinch Square is a group of former county government 
buildings— courtrooms, mostly — the oldest of which (the one with 
the cupola) was originally designed by Charles Bulfinch in 1814. 
It has been fully renovated, partly as commercial restaurant and 
office space and partly as a home for the Cambridge Multicultural 
Arts Center. The architect and developer is Graham Gund, FAIA. 

Viewed as either architecture or urban design, Bulfinch Square 
is one of the best American historic renovations of recent years. 
Working with the delicacy of a surgeon, Gund amputated a clut- 
ter of infill buildings that had concealed the architectural form 
of the complex. He sutured the resulting wounds in the old build- 
ings with new construction that appears, literally, to be equal in 
quality to the original work— a remarkable achievement in our 
age of slapdash crafts. Documents were searched, of course, 
for every hint of evidence of the buildings original appearance. 
A new porch, for instance, is copied from an original now known 
only from an 1850 lithograph. Where such evidence was lacking, 
Gund chose not to imitate historic styles, but instead to invent 
with gusto and confidence in the spirit of the originals. 

The result is an informal grouping of compatible buildings 
from different eras pulled into unity by a central courtyard. The 
ceremonial facade of the oldest of the buildings, with its cupola 
and porch, fronts onto the courtyard, giving this space the sense 
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of being a center. The courtyard also reaches out to organize 
Bulfinch Square’s neighbors by creating a new north-south axis. 
The axis runs from the imposing portico of the 1896 Registry 
of Deeds, which stands across Otis Street to the north, through 
the courtyard and on to the aforementioned Middlesex Court- 
house tower on the south. 

The axis makes Bulfinch Square the center of something larger 
than itself and begins to make urbanistic sense out of the whole 
three-block area. At this writing, unfortunately, the effect is incom- 
plete. The city is supposed to close off Otis Street between 
Bulfinch Square and the Registry, making it into a linear park 
(to be designed by Carol Johnson) that will connect up with 
the major new Lechmere Canal Park a block away (also being 
done by Johnson). On Bulfinch Square’s south side, bureaucrats 
have rejected Gund's intelligent proposal to bridge his axis 
across Thorndike Street into the second floor of the courthouse 
tower—even though the tower was designed to have its main 
entrance at this elevation, and even though the doors are already 


' in place, now hanging helplessly a full story above the sidewalk. 


Gund responded to this rebuff by designing a gazebo at what 
would have been his bridgehead. It is now under construction. 
Even in its present state, however, the courtyard is a lively 

new piece of public realm added to the city. It is evocative of 
its past without being obsessed by history, for its strongest con- 
nections are those that reach out to the contemporary world 
around it and to the future. 

In the interiors, the architectural restoration work is often stun- 
ning. Abandoned for a decade, with windows broken, with floor 
and ceilings devastated by water damage, with furnishings and 
ornament stripped by vandals or even sold at public auction, 
the interiors were truly a wreck by the time Gund began work. 
You'd never guess it to see them today. Original plaster mold- 
ings, carved woodwork, and paint colors were meticulously 
researched and restored. The outside of the cupola dome was 
regilded, and inside it the old clock mechanism was renovated 
and the 1,000-bell carillon electrified. Everywhere, details and 
surfaces glow with renewed life. A chronic problem in such res- 
torations is a problem here as well: The decision to restore the 
ornamental plaster walls and ceilings left little space for neces- 
sary mechanical systems, with the consequence that one of 
Bulfinch Square's drawbacks is the sometimes obtrusive sight 
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»pposite, the north-south axis 
day (top photo) and ‘before’ 
1 bird's-eye view. Right, the 

ouble-height former court- 

зот with cast iron balcony 

tilings, before and after. 


© Steve Rosenthal 


and sound of local units in the walls. But as the photos show, 
the price was worth paying for the remarkable beauty of many 
of the interior rooms, most of which will become elegant law- 
yers’ offices. 

The new Multicultural Arts Center, which is subsidized by 
the Cambridge Arts Council (with the National Endowment for 
the Arts and others), is an organization that does not promote 
its own art programs but instead provides space and facilities 
for use by Cambridge’s many existing arts groups. It occupies 
an 1887 wing of Bulfinch Square and includes studios, galler- 
ies, offices, and a theater. The theater is in the biggest and most 
impressive space in all Bulfinch Square, a double-height former 
courtroom. Here, however—for once—the use is incompatible 
with the space. Ornate cast-iron balcony railings have become 
merely the trellis for a shrubbery of stage lights, and the floor 
and walls are often hidden by makeshift platforms and black 
back-curtains. 

Economically, things have been cool at Bulfinch Square. Space 
has been slow to rent. There is still, at this writing, no tenant 
for a proposed restaurant that will someday spill out in terraces 
onto the courtyard. Lawyers, who it was hoped would wish to 
be near the new courthouse, have not flocked to Bulfinch Square. 
East Cambridge is still in a state of transition. Its manufactur- 
ing uses have disappeared, and its elaborate waterfront redevel- 
opment along the Lechmere Canal and Charles River basin is 
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Above and right, office 
space on renovated sec 
ond floor wing, with 
graceful arched window. 
Left, cantilevered stairs 
bisect arched window. 


still largely a construction site. Parking, too, remains for the tim« 
being a problem. But in any such situation, someone must hav 
the courage to take the first step. It’s to the credit of architect- 
developer Gund that he has been willing and able to renovate 
Bulfinch Square at a level of quality as high as that which he 
would have aspired to if he had known that high-rent tenants 
were clamoring for entry. Luckily for Cambridge, he is patient 
enough to wait for the market. 

Charles Bulfinch, incidentally, designed almost nothing that 
remains of Bulfinch Square. Another architect, Ammi Young, 
redid everything in 1848, and many further changes were mad: 
after that. But stars are stars: Everyone has at least heard of 
Bulfinch and nobody has heard of Young, although he was a 
noteworthy architect who designed Boston's Custom House. S 
Bulfinch Square it is. Just as Mark Twain tends to be credited 
with everything funny said in the 19th century, and Olmsted wit! 
every good piece of landscape, so Bulfinch's oeuvre in Boston 
tends to grow over time. We forget, too, how easy architecture 
must once have seemed. Bulfinch's plans and elevations (whic 
is all that he did) for his courthouse are mere cartoons by today 
standards. He received only $100 for the job, less than one-hal 
of 1 percent of the construction cost— not much of a windfall, 
but still better than Bulfinch did in an earlier venture in Bostor 
when he tried to double (like Graham Gund) as developer. Tha 
time, Bulfinch went into bankruptcy — and into jail. П 
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Rich Surfaces on a 
Sophisticated Barn 


Agricultural Arena, Penn State University; 
Dagit. Saylor. By A.O.D. 


Though it is the least complicated of buildings and uses the most 
ordinary of building materials, the Agricultural Arena at Penn- 
sylvania State University by DagiteSaylor of Philadelphia embodies 
the best of mid-1980s architecture. It retains the functionalism, 
lack of fussiness, and simplicity of modern architecture while 
incorporating characteristics that have recently enriched and 
enlivened its appearance while liberating us from its strictures, 
namely, a more artful and imaginative use of materials and shapes, 
a heightened regard for a building’s surroundings and their his- 
tory, and the “decriminalization” of ornament. 

DagiteSaylor chose an oversized barn shape for the arena in 
part because it is in Pennsylvania Dutch country where the land- 
scape is dotted with farms. Also, the building needed to be tall, 
as are barns, because, as Charles Dagit says, “When you assem- 
ble 25 cattle in a space and put people in it, you need good 
ventilation.” The building is used as a permanent exhibition and 
demonstration hall by agricultural industries and associations, 
and for meetings, workshops, and celebrations by Penn State’s 
agriculture and other departments. 

Since the site is next to the university’s football stadium, which 
attracts large crowds from all over the state, the architects saw 
the arena as a second gateway to Penn State and wanted it to 
be prominent from the entrance and photogenic from the 
Goodyear blimp that would hover over it during football games 
and bring its image into American homes across the land. 

The architects arrived at their colorfully patterned image while 
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Left, barn-like space is spanned by overhead monitor admittir 
indirect natural light. Above, view from mezzanine balcony. Righ 
building ѕ patterned motif was formed by laying concrete bloc 
diagonally on base to create diamonds and squares, and, abo 
it, turning siding horizontally to contrast with roof. 


searching for a way to make the base of the building attractive 
yet tough enough to withstand punishment from cattle and horse: 
At the same time they were researching old Pennsylvania Dute 
barns adorned with hex signs and other markings. To create a 
batter-proof yet attractive building base, they laid concrete bloc 
on the diagonal to form a pattern of diamonds and slightly raise 
squares, and raised into shallow relief the top layer of blocks 
beneath a double strip of belt coursing. 

Above it, they used metal siding, first turned on the horizo: 
tal to form a broad blue band framed in peach-colored metal 
molding. Then, giving the appearance of dentil molding is a str 
of white corrugated steel under a rose-colored gutter topped | 
a wide white roof, again of corrugated metal. There are also 
deft touches such as the peach-colored curved pediments again 
a blue-colored ground that look like windows in the rooftop 
louvering system. At a distance, the effect is of a skillfully draw 
and proportioned giant barn. Up close, the resemblance is to 
patchwork quilt stitched together with industrial materials. 

The interior is one large space spanned by an overhead, tran 
lucent clerestory that admits diffused natural light. Indirect lig 
was a necessity, especially for horse shows where a sun ray hi 
ting the eye of a horse or rider can create havoc, especially wh 
jumping hurdles in equestrian events. Integrated with the ove 
head light monitor are louvers for ventilation that are reminisce 
of the elaborate shutters on some traditional barns. Service spac 
are tucked under the mezzanine balcony used for viewers, juro 
and receptions. 

The new arena is simple, elegant, and festive looking, as is 
appropriate for a building that since its completion in 1984 hi 
hosted, among other events, an annual horticultural show an 
a graduation celebration for over a thousand. 0 
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House Plays Against 
A Rugged Bridge 


Near Toledo, Ohio; Hugh Newell 
Jacobsen, FAIA. By A.O.D. 


Its forms respond to a gently decaying, abandoned stone rail- 
way bridge dating from 1908, whose crumbling joints are fill- 
ing with tangled growth. Designed by Hugh Jacobsen, FAIA, 
this house outside Toledo, Ohio, off one of those flat Midwest- 
ern roads indistinguishable from countless others, was, until 
recently, surrounded by farms, which have been replaced by 
mostly new, mostly expensive suburban houses stamped from 
similar molds. None is distinguished or really vulgar. Occasion- 
ally there is a glimpse of the Maumee River, which parallels 
the road to the east. 

If Jacobsen’s house weren't topped by four fat and elongated 
chimneys poking over its shallow hillock, you’d miss it altogether. 
As it is, you loop down the drive from which there’s still no 
sign of the bridge. It’s been purposely concealed by the archi- 
tect behind the house itself. Low-lying and seamless-looking, 
topped by vaulted roofs and those giant chimneys, the entry 
facade is a wide-angled L, broken only by a row of newly planted 
young birch trees. Though made of wood, it looks like a con- 
crete building, and appears very white and mute. “I rarely 
put windows toward the driveway,” says Jacobsen. “It makes it 
easier to find the door. A good house is a drama unfolding 
from the driveway, here as gravel tinkling on the underbody of 
your car.” 
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Upon entry the main event is unveiled in dramatic regalia. 
In the domed portico/atrium with half-moon skylights is a surreal- 
looking view of the romantic-looking, arched bridge. It virtu- 
ally fills the vaulted window wall of the living room just ahead, 
looking like a huge apparition from a 17th century French neo- 
classical landscape painting. As you move down the V-shaped 
steps into the living room, the bridge fills less of the window, 
appearing to diminish in size. Jacobsen playfully calls it “the 
incredible shrinking bridge.” 

The atrium with its haunting image is the spiritual and physi- 
cal fulcrum of the house, marking the center of Jacobsen’s vaulted 
cruciform plan. Its long crossbar runs parallel to the river and 
houses three bedrooms on one side of the atrium; on the other, 
adjoining the living room, is a kitchen-cum-family-room with 
casual sofa and armchairs and an eating table for four over- 
looking a terrace with herb garden enclosed on three sides. One 
of the ends of the short crossbar containing the living room 
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Maumee River 


Top left, aerial view looking toward the river; above, toward 
the entry; right, from the riverside. 


and its window wall is aimed directly at the bridge, the other- 
also an arched window — separates the library from its partiall: 
enclosed terrace. Beyond it stretches a meadow recently plante: 
with black-eyed Susans. 

By tugging his plan off axis, Jacobsen created parallelogram 
rooms each less formal than if it were a rectangle — and per- 
vading asymmetries that give spaces more tension and liveli- 
ness than if they were symmetrical. Vaulted ceilings, echoing 
the arches of the bridge, open rooms upward in an embracing 
gesture. Meanwhile, boundaries between indoors and out are 
blurred by floor-to-ceiling glazing, outdoor terraces, and walls 
that are pushed outward by overhead skylight strips where the 
meet ceilings. They appear to float as planes rather than bein; 
sides of a closed box. 
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The magician/prankster in Jacobsen has had fun with this 
house not only by making it appear to open out and look some- 
what permeable and applying funhouse principles of perspec- 
tive to distort the apparent size of the bridge, but in hiding 
television sets in walls that swing out, by fashioning a living room 
bar that when unused vanishes into a fold-away wall, and by 
creating a library that can be converted in seven minutes into 
a formal dining room. The transformation is achieved by тоу- 
ing the long library table to the center of the room, producing 
14 stacked chairs from a concealed closet, and ranging them 
around the table. The relish with which Jacobsen shows you 
such tricks is directly related to the pleasure he derives from 
having successfully spirited into existence this conjury of seam- 
less and graceful-looking oddly angled rooms and nooks. 

From the outset, the clients instructed Jacobsen that they didn't 
want another of his formal-looking, all-white houses. What they 
got and now love is a comfortably scaled, modern, light-filled 
house that ingeniously captures both the rising and setting sun, 
and feels warm and alive. The kitchen, for instance, has—apart 
from casual sofa, armchairs, comfortable table overlooking a 
terrace and the bridge—a fireplace. So does the library, in its 
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Top left, a glassy view through one of the bedrooms. Top, right 
library table (in foreground) converts into dining table (photo 
above). Right, from entry to living room to the bridge beyond. 


vaulted window wall. Both library and living room are lined with 
horizontally oriented mirrored shelves that tend to multiply their 
collection of books and antique decoys. And furnishings designe 
by the architect in both tend toward the comfortable rather than 
the sleek. 

In the living room, facing sofas, a cocktail table, and two 
benches float like an island between facing fireplaces flanked 
by indoor trees with overhead natural light. Jacobsen calls the 
color scheme Etruscan—terra-cotta pink, faded blue, and tan 
on a handmade carpet on travertine floors. To further avoid a 
starchy look, Jacobsen has spaced his furniture according to 
anthropologist E. T. Hall's findings about the distances at which 
people feel most comfortable with each other, as published in 
The Hidden Dimension. 

Itis a title oddly descriptive of this house. As the clients say 
they are constantly discovering about it something new, a hid- 
den dimension. Г] 


The Architectural Panorama 


Part of the annual review each year from its inception has been a set of essays оп 
current directions in American architecture, sometimes by architects and sometimes 
by commentators outside of the profession. This year we turn outside, to a highly 
diverse but astute and articulate group of non-architects. We have asked them two 
questions: "What do you like most about American architecture today? What do 
you dislike most?" They were invited to respond either in terms of general directions 
or specific works. We are grateful for their responses, which follow. D.C. 


Gudmund Vigtel: "Today's 
architect has taken the 
romantic part of the artist: 


When the New Haven architect, Ithiel 
Town, first saw the painting he had com- 
missioned of Thomas Cole in 1840 he 
rejected it outright, to Cole's great con- 
sternation. The large composition, which 
Cole had named “The Architect's Dream,” 
shows Town dramatically enveloped in a 
black cloak, resting in deep reverie on 
top of an immense column with grandi- 
ose visionary architectural prototypes fad- 
ing into a luminous distance. Ithiel Town 
refused the painting, ostensibly because 
he had expected landscape to play a much 
more prominent part in it. It is possible 
that he was embarrassed by the melo- 
dramatic role in which Cole had cast 
him. 
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It is worth noting that Cole's interpre- 
tation of the eclectic mid-19th-century 
architect was particularly apt. Town, him- 
self, was noted for his work in both the 
Greek revival and Gothic styles. Today's 
postmodernist fits Cole's romantic image 
of the architect as dreamer, as the artist/ 
architect even better. What's more, today's 
architect often deliberately strikes the 
stance of the artist and dreamer in dress 
and manner, with no trouble identifying 
with the Gothic, Roman, Greek, and Egyp- 
tian styles as they recede in deep per- 
spective into the past. The fact is that 
each of the ancient styles shown in Cole's 
picture is part of a real repertory for today's 
architects who have only added new forms 
with the use of industrial materials such 
as sheet metal, glass, and plastic. One 
thinks of I. M. Pei's pyramid in the court- 


Above, 'The Architect's Dream' of 1840, 
by American artist Thomas Cole. 


yard of the Louvre, the current use of 
Greek and Roman forms in numerous vari 
eties, and Philip Johnson's Gothic IBM 
tower in Atlanta, now under construction 
as examples. 

Today's architect as dreamer is, indeec 
a happy change from the architect as bus 
nessman of previous postwar decades, 
when "less is more" degenerated into les 
style and most cost efficiency. Be that a: 
it may, today's architect has once more 
laid claim to kinship with the innovators 
of the past and taken the romantic part 
of the artist, the individual as creator. 

One has to have great respect for arch 
tects who may not only be inventive art- 
ists but who have developed their craft 
after years of disciplined preparations; 
who, unlike other artists, also possess 
extraordinary abilities for methodical org: 
nization and formidable skills of commi 
nication. To pull together teams of pro- 
fessional designers who develop an arch 
tectural idea that must be sold to a clien 
in the face of budgetary obstacles and 
the resistance of arbitrary opinions, re- 
quires a pronounced political sense, not 
to mention a death-defying obstinacy base 
on fiercely dedicated egos. 

This may account for the frequent со! 
flicts between the client's simple needs 
and the architectural vision, or the arch 
tectural monument that fails to serve pra 
tical purposes. On the opposite end of 
the scale, where architects seem to play 
a completely passive part, are those cor 
structions of no particular intent that dor 
inate endless stretches of urbanized livir 


nvironments, or worse still, the gaunt 
ighrise buildings inflicted on third world 
ultures by Western architects. It is a won- 
er that decent buildings can come out 
f such contradictory ingredients. It can 
Iso be fairly said that nowhere is there 
nore talent spent on the lavish waste of 
esources with less results than in archi- 
ecture, unless it is in television or in 
varfare. 

It is strange that so many architects no 
onger believe in their work as a power- 
ul sociological factor. To the outsider it 
vould seem that their potential is immense 
or good and for bad. The idealists among 
rchitects in the earlier decades of our 
entury may have been motivated by 
ocialism, but their work had logic and 
'onsistency. Some of it degenerated into 
otalitarian building design. On the other 
ide, it developed into the International 
tyle, which in turn dissipated into anon- 
mous blandness. 

Postmodernism has the great advantage 
yf turning loose individualism and unfet- 
ered imagination. It is unlikely that this 
ack of restraint, which has created its 
ywn brand of academic mannerism, can 
sustain itself for very long. Freedom is a 
ough taskmaster. Perhaps its greatest con- 
ribution has been to awaken public curi- 
sity, which the International Style, at 
east in its later manifestations, simply 
:ould not arouse. There is a public sense 
or architecture now that tests it for rela- 
ionships with natural factors, such as the 
:lements and the landscape, or the par- 
icular insights into people's needs for a 
ziven purpose. We are witnessing a demo- 
айс interest in building design that has 
‘he opposite effect of the mind-numbing 
»mptiness of self-destructing capitalist 
irchitecture and the inhuman scale and 
;elf-defeating shoddiness of communist 
»uildings. There is a sense today of archi- 
‘ecture as art, where not long ago it was 
»erceived as a rather barren craft. There 
s a recognition of the need for architec- 
мге that takes the needs of people into 
serious consideration. 

When these needs for spiritual and phys- 
cal gratification are met, the response 
zan be dynamic. Nowhere has architec- 
:ure been analyzed more intensely than 
n new museum design, and as a result 
»ublic response has been nowhere more 
»ronounced. A remarkable example of this 
s the new building for Atlanta's High 
Museum of Art. The collaboration be- 
мееп the museum’s guiding forces and 
һе architect, Richard Meier, FAIA, in 
:heir programatic development led to a 
ouilding that serves the museum opera- 
‘ions admirably and at the same time pro- 
vides the visitor with a particularly agree- 
able and refreshing environment. The new 
ouilding is perceived as a work of art on 
:he order of the best of what it contains. 
The public's response has been to double 
and redouble its support. Could there be 
а finer conclusion to the architect's dream? 
Thomas Cole would understand. 


Robert Coles: "The sin 
of pride working itself 
into designs for buildings. 


Sometimes, as I travel from one Ameri- 
can city to another, I lose my bearings, 
begin to wonder where I am— a confu- 
sion not altogether the result, I believe, 
of an early Alzheimer's disease. So many 
of the downtown buildings of our cities . 
look alike— big silos, or yet another at- 
tempt to suggest a bit of irregular geometry. 

The worst predicament of all is to be 
caught inside one of those new hotels: 
water everywhere; no clear idea where to 
check in or go eat; the ride on an eleva- 
tor amounting to participation in a pub- 
lic spectacle. I used to love to go into an 
elevator; I could close my eyes and begin 
to withdraw from the world. Now one is 
in an amusement park, and an induced 
excitement, a dreary hype, is one's ticket 
to psychological normalcy. As for all those 
semitropical plants, they incite a wistful 
memory of an old meadow of childhood 
days, where there were only wild grass 
and skunk cabbage and a few scrappy 
bushes: maybe not the right stuff, but the 
real thing, all right—a place people knew 
and used and felt to be part of their lives, 
rather than someone's prettied-up abstrac- 
tion, set down as an obligingly chic re- 
sponse to what has been called a "trend." 

What always pulls me out of my dis- 
orientation is whatever landscape has not 
been touched by renovation and decora- 
tion and so-called landscaping — a river, а 
lake, a mountain, the ocean, a hilly stretch 
of land that is red, or sandy, or thoroughly 
black. I can with such help realize that I 
am out West or down South or in such- 
and-such city or town. But as I contem- 
plate what has happened to certain river- 
fronts, and will be happening to others, I 
begin to realize that soon enough some 
of the old standby cues will be gone. ГИ 
be staying in hotels where the water out- 
side is as drearily tamed to the tastes of 
all those planners and builders and design- 
ers as the water I see flowing along or 
pouring down as I try to find my way in 
and out of someone's late-20th-century 
idea of a hotel: so-called "exotica" become 
a mass-produced omnipresence. God save 
us all, in such hotels, who think of win- 
dows as something to be opened and 
closed, or airconditioning as something 
one chooses, and heat as a phenomenon 
one turns on and turns off. 

Near one modern architectural mira- 
cle, or monstrosity, known as a hotel, I 
found myself recently in a bookstore, 
looking at the familiar Edward Hopper 


Mr. Vigtel is director of the High Museum, 
Atlanta. Dr. Coles, a research psychiatrist 
at Harvard, is author of such seminal 
books as Children in Crisis and Still 
Hungry in America. 


paintings so many of us have learned to 
love. My eyes wouldn't let go of "Early 
Sunday Morning," a painting he did in 
1930: the two-story row of stores (on the 
first floor) and apartments (on the sec- 
ond floor) with a hydrant and barber's 
red and white and blue pole the only occu- 
pants of the sidewalk— all wonderfully 
inviting, though my wife warned me that 
today such a neighborhood would be all 
too scrubbed down, and full of those plants 
Гуе mentioned, and bursting with antiques 
and plaques commemorating anything and 
everything that may have happened at 
some point in our glorious past. As for 
the barber's pole, if it were sufficiently 
“old,” it would have been spared the dump, 
and now be inside someone's "town house.” 

Not that my cranky self is mollified by 
what I see in our grand suburbs or watering 
places. I drive past some of those new 
houses, so full of themselves, and feel 
embarrassed for us as a people: all the 
big show we keep wanting to have— the 
never ending nervousness of those who 
are afraid that some passerby might not 
get the point: Here live people who have 
really made it big. 

In this very architectural magazine, and 
in others, I have seen seaside houses, or 
exurbanite ones, that might be a bit ap- 
pealing if they were half as big and not 
so forcefully assertive. "Remember your 
manners," Flannery O'Connor once said 
to a friend who had gotten a bit carried 
away with himself — and so it goes for all 
too many of us, including architects and 
their customers, if not self-important 
patrons: the sin of pride working itself 
into designs for buildings, and into what 
gets called "interior decoration" or 
“landscaping.” 

I suppose I am crankily saying that I 
wish American architecture —the designs 
for office buildings and hotels and homes— 
would be less expansive, less at the mercy 
of certain social and cultural fads or tics. 
I'm not interested in replacing contem- 
porary slogans (“тоге is better") with oth- 
ers no less vulnerable to our herdlike 
instincts (“small is beautiful"). I am sim- 
ply wishing that a little modesty and self- 
deprecating humor would inform our 
lives— including the lives of our down- 
town buildings, and the lives of the build- 
ings architects design for our ever so rich 
enclaves, urban or suburban or seaside 
or countryside. Is there any room at all 
for the Bible's Ecclesiastes ("vanity of van- 
ities, saith the preacher, vanity of vani- 
ties") in our lives as architectural dreamers, 
not to mention inhabitants of this or that 
room or flat or residence? We invest oth- 
ers with our pride, our fierce ambitious- 
ness, our grasping pomposity. 

Psychiatrists like me are constantly being 
"set up" by our patients— flattered, treated 
like gods: secular experts who know eve- 
rything, and tell what they know at a (big) 
price. I rather suspect it goes likewise for 
architects: the "master builder" who will 
also (through bricks and mortar, rather 
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than wordy interpretations) offer heaven 
on earth to a person, a family, a business. 
Might it not be our challenge—those of 
us to whom others come with such intense 
dreams and (at times) sad, if not pitiable 
needs— to shun the temptation to join one 
or another secular messianic cause, to 
suggest (occasionally, at least) the virtues 
of simplicity, humility, even self-efface- 
ment? 

Might not students of architecture, and 
their teachers, profit from a reading of 
certain novels or short stories or plays— 
wherein the human inclination toward 
grandiosity or self-importance is given 
careful study? 


Stephen Jay Gould: 
‘Mind has broken 
the hold of history: 


My interest in architecture has a strictly 
parochial basis. As an evolutionary biol- 
ogist, I am fascinated with other systems— 
language and building in particular— that 
also develop through time under a cen- 
tral tension between two interacting (and 
often discordant) principles regulating the 
history of life as well. In evolutionary biol- 
ору, these principles establish the two 
utterly different meanings of our common 
word "similarity." 

The first principle, called homology, is 
similarity by simple historical connection. 
People and wart hogs both have hair 
because our common ancestor was a hir- 
sute mammal, not necessarily because hair 
does either of us any good today. The 
second, called analogy, is similarity by 
separate and active evolution for com- 
mon function (in different lineages). Birds 
and bats both have wings because you 
can't fly without them. 

In biological systems, homology must 
dominate as the primary basis of similar- 
ity because historical ties cannot be bro- 
ken and inheritance transmits an elaborate 
past into any modern creature. Analogies, 
however striking externally (stick insects 
are dead ringers for twigs and gain pro- 
tection from enemies thereby), can only 
be superficial. 

Homology is the mark of history's hold 
—the sign of quirkiness and oddity. Why 
should I write this essay, a bat fly, and a 
horse run with the very same finger 
bones— unless we all received them by 
homology from an evolutionary past. Anal- 
ogy is the rational principle of good design 
actively acquired. Any engineer can iden- 
tify similar features of proper aerodynamic 
construction in the wings of birds, bats, 
and butterflies. 

Mind has broken the hold of history, 
and the domination of homology, in dif- 
ferent evolutionary systems based upon 
human abilities and institutions. At one 
extreme, mind might actually fracture 
homology completely— an inconceivable 
prospect in biology — and produce histor- 
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ical sequences regulated only by rational 
design. When I look at buildings by epi- 
gones of the International Style from New 
Paltz to Nairobi, I often get the eerie feel- 
ing that history has disappeared— a chilling 
prospect for any evolutionary biologist. 
(I make no esthetic judgment from my 
alien perspective, only an abstract obser- 
vation.) 

But if mind can banish history, mind 
also soars free to accomplish something 
truly incredible and forever foreclosed to 
biology—it can reach into a past lost to 
the genealogy of objects themselves (and 
preserved only in repositories of memory 
and documents), and reconstitute old fea- 
tures in current contexts. Such a retrieval 
has no name in the lexicon of biological 
similarity. It is not analogy, for no princi- 
ple of common function underlies its devel- 
opment in separate lineages. It is not 
homology, because it lacks unbroken his- 
torical connectedness. It is, simply, his- 
tory reconstituted. Mind has freedom to 
play with history, to combine and elimi- 
nate by rational principles beyond the 
genealogical constraints of organic 
continuity. 

Thus, although I have seen the clichés 
(already!) of postmodernism in Dallas and 
around the Silicon Valley-like Route 128 
in Boston, I remain astounded that a bro- 
ken pediment can bedeck a skyscraper in 
New York and that a castle in plate glass 
can rise in downtown Pittsburgh. Life can- 
not juggle its past, cannot even again use 
creatively (or badly) what it has lost. 
Extinction is truly forever. 

One final thought from an evolution- 
ist. Variation is the raw material of evolu- 
tionary change. Regional diversity is the 
first level of alteration—and the founda- 
tion of more extensive change. Evolution- 
ists tend to conflate the factual with the 
ethical, and come to love variety, espe- 
cially variety with a coherent geographic 
basis, for its own sake. Even if rationally 
optimal organisms existed, and we could 
standardize life throughout the world to 
an array of truly best designs, we would 
be horrified. 

Natural selection and the principle of 
analogy require that organic structures 
work well enough, usually very well indeed, 
but they reach no abstract perfection 
divorced from context. Quirks and odd- 
ities— parochial regionalisms with little 
logic beyond the paths of history — 
abound to record the primary fact that 
organisms are tied by genealogy. 

Buildings need not imitate life—no rea- 
son at all why they should. I have only 
offered a parochial musing that tries to 
explain why one biologist loves signs of 
history and values regional diversity — 
perhaps only because he wishes (quite 
unfairly) to impose the comfortable views 
of his own profession upon others oper- 
ating (quite properly) with different 
materials and standards. Unless, of 
course, esthetics has a greater universal- 
ity after all. 


Herbert M. Franklin: ‘Will 
future generations flock 
to see the U.S. style?' 


The request for my views on American 
architecture arrived during the afterglow 
of a recent trip to the hilltowns of Italy 
and its centers of classical and Renais- 
sance architecture. As a result, my esthetic 
interests have lately been focused on the 
past rather than on the present. 

I suppose there are few greater con- 
trasts than that between the vernacular 
patterns of the Italian fortress village and 
the high-gloss, high-tech style of much 
contemporary U.S. architecture. Will future 
generations, I wonder, flock to see the 
U.S. style as they undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to marvel at the lively adaptation of 
centuries-old buildings and neighborhoods 
in Italy? Probably not, but perhaps tour- 
ist appeal is not the standard by which 
U.S. architecture— and its international 
inheritance — should be judged. 

Nevertheless, a consideration of the fun- 
damental differences between the old that 
attracts millions and the new— on which 
the jury is still out—has helped me artic- 
ulate what I like and dislike about U.S. 
architecture today. My comments are 
focused primarily on commercial and civic 
rather than domestic architecture. 

In the Italian hilltowns, buildings re- 
flected the local climate, available mate- 
rials, and topography. The limitations of 
technology also dictated a respect for 
human scale. Because urban change came 
slowly, incremental additions to the built 
environment were stylistically consistent 
without being monotonous, with each new 
element placed within a well-established 
context. The element of surprise— the nar- 
row winding street suddenly bursting into 
the open piazza—is ever present. It would 
be silly, of course, to criticize current urban 
design for a failure to charm the pedes- 
trian in such ways. Change is swift and 
the tight urban fabric was lost or torn 
long ago in most places. The automobile 
dominates— even, alas, in Italian towns. 
But the lessons that can be drawn from 
those delightful and surprisingly functional 
towns do suggest some design principles 
that influence my attitude toward what I 
see and experience today in this country. 

Materials: Our love affair with tech- 
nology has produced buildings with 
extraordinary virtuosity in the use of mate- 
rials, with components that dramatically 
shine, soar, and sheath. Many of these 
treatments strike me, however, as the equiv 
alent of the label "New and Improved!" 
on household detergents. They capture 
momentary attention but ultimately will 
bore. On the other hand, materials that 
may not be so shiny or reflective or 
malleable— wood, stone, brick— used with 
sensitive attention to detail will delight 
the eye and heart for a long time to come. 


'erhaps it's the difference between 
atching a fireworks display and taking a 
arm bath.) Cities like Boston or Wash- 
gton that have a texture and hue com- 
»sed of natural building materials are 
xmehow violated by large, imposing build- 
igs primarily of glass or metals. Such 
iaterials in certain contexts are simply 
ut of place no matter how impressive 
еу may be in isolation. In Houston or 
lallas, however, the opposite may be true. 
he conservative style that seems to be 
wored in Eastern cities would probably 
:em downright dowdy in Texas. 

I find it interesting that developers and 
rchitects of new office space in the 
xploding Washington suburbs seem to 
e intent on conveying some "futuristic" 
yle, while many of those in the District 
ant to give the impression that their new 
roperties have been around for at least 
) years. Traditional materials, of course, 
annot make up for pedestrian design, 
ut the more flashy materials often seem 
» substitute for integrity of form and 
ppropriate detail. 

Human scale: Perhaps U.S. tourists 
turning from Europe have finally made 
eir mark on U.S. developers and archi- 
cts, judging from the markets (the “fes- 
val markets" in the parlance of the trade) 
iat have become commonplace in many 
owntown developments. The smaller 
10ps and spaces produce a sense of both 
itimacy and surprise simply because the 
atire scene cannot be taken in at a glance. 
/e may finally be giving up on trying to 
iburbanize our downtowns, and that is 
rogress. Developers and architects have 
so rediscovered the attraction of smaller 
zale design features at the street level to 
umanize buildings that might otherwise 
itimidate. 

Climate: In areas where the climate is 
'ss hospitable than Southern California, 
зуеюрегз and architects seem to be trying 
achieve a better relationship between 
idoors and out. The glassed-in atrium 
11115 natural light into more and more 
эе! and office lobbies. This has become 
welcome cliché, although when the glass 
»of is 30 stories above ground its effect 

quite attenuated. Without human scale 
a the interior, such a roof will provide 
zht without feeling or sense of space. 
ven at its worst, however, it beats the 
.d closed box. 

Reviving the old: No comment on cur- 


Ir. Gould, Harvard University evolution 
ieorist and lecturer, writes a column 

r Natural History magazine. Mr. Frank- 
а is a senior principal of Lane & Edson, 
C., a law firm specializing in real estate 
»velopment. He is a founder and vice 
1airman of the National Building Mu- 
‘um in Washington, D.C. Dr. Morowitz 
a District of Columbia gastroenterol- 
zist with a strong interest in architecture 
14 the arts. Mr. Cisneros, mayor of San 
ntonio, will become an honorary member 
i АТА next month. 


Allen Freeman 


New appreciation of our architectural 
heritage: above, Old Post Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., restored and adapted. 


rent American architectural trends would 
be complete without applauding the bril- 
liant and sensitive rehabilitation work that 
has refurbished and adapted older historic 
structures. Indeed, no better demonstra- 
tion of the power of tax incentives can 
be found, and we are all the beneficiaries 
of this stimulus to new value in our archi- 
tectural heritage. In city after city old 
buildings that a few years ago would have 
been demolished or left to decay have 
found new vitality as offices, shops, and 
housing. With governmental oversight the 
results have been magnificent and from 
an economic standpoint will probably 
prove successful over time. In a way, some 
of the greatest architectural triumphs in 
the U.S. today are to be found in this 
growing specialization of adaptive use. 
Pet peeves: It would be unfair to single 
out specific buildings for brickbats (espe- 
cially if they are made of glass). But the 
opportunity to sound off in general is too 
inviting to resist. Here are a few pet peeves 
regarding some contemporary American 
architecture: 
* hotel lobbies overwhelmed with the 
sound of falling water or bad orchestras, 
making normal conversation difficult or 
impossible; 
® sterile, open plazas that will expose any 
user to sunburn or windchill even though 
the spaces look imposing in leasing 
brochures; 
* buildings that turn a blank wall or worse 
to the urban sidewalk, deadening the 


streetscape and inviting graffiti; 

* suburban automobile-oriented develop- 
ments that look great in photos but which 
98 percent of users approach through a 
dimly lit, ugly garage with poor signage 
to direct them to the real entrance; 

e reflective glass curtain walls used with 
out some energy saving rationale; and 

e imposing entrances that turn out to be 
nonfunctional (a peculiarly Washington, 
D.C., phenomenon). 

But the level of achievement is improv- 
ing. Had I been asked to vent my views 
on this subject 15 years ago I would have 
given U.S. architecture a "C." Right now 
it's a “В+”— а lot higher, I suppose, than 
architects would give to lawyers! 


David A. Morowitz: 
Expanding space. 


What I like best about contemporary 
American architecture is the increasing 
employment of expanded interior space, 
particularly the decision to amalgamate 
rather than subdivide, with the bringing 
inside of natural light and the wedding of 
architecture and environment. Its inspi- 
ration was Frank Lloyd Wright's Falling- 
water, it continues in John Portman’s hotels 
and the residences by Richard Meier and 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen, and reaches its 
zenith at the museum designs of Louis 
Kahn, particularly the Yale Center for 
British Art, New Haven, and the Kimbell 
Art Museum, Ft. Worth. 

What I like least about American archi- 
tecture is its tendency to embrace the dotty, 
another way of saying a building is what 
it isn't. Pennsylvania Station was not the 
Baths of Caracalla, the Brown Derby was 
not a derby, Chicago's Tribune is not a 
Gothic bell tower, and Philip Johnson's 
AT&T Building is not a Georgian highboy. 


Henry G. Cisneros: 
Preserving our heritage. 


To me the most enlightened trend in Amer 
ican architecture today is the care we are 
taking in preserving our historical archi- 
tectural heritage. 

In San Antonio we are refurbishing two 
old train stations, the Missouri-Pacific 
Depot and the St. Joseph’s Depot. Both 
will be used as modern market places but 
will continue to bear witness to the past, 
a past when the railroads were the engines 
that drove our economy. 

In residential neighborhoods, such as 
our King William District, citizens are pre- 
serving our cultural past, in this case 
houses that original German immigrants 
built around the turn of the century. This 
movement in American architecture not 
only is preserving architectural history, but 
also maintains our cultural heritage as a 
daily presence in our lives. 0 
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АТА Honor Awards 1986 


Seven of the 14 Institute honor award winners for 1986 are res- 
idential, an unusually high percentage for a single use, and four 
are varied buildings for school clients. Of the remaining three, 
one honors a corporate office building, one the restoration of 
an important room in a public library, and the third a clinic. 
Of this year’s choices, culled from over 600 entries, jury chair- 
man Michael McKinnell, FAIA, said he and his colleagues 
“sought the authenticity [of] an architecture that springs from 
the materials and methods of its making, joined with the effort 
to dignify the human activities that it serves to accommodate.” 

The seven residential works range widely in location, size, cost, 
client, and design esthetic: in the Northeast, a house on a Maine 
island and a Manhattan tower; in the Middle West, a Chicago 
steel and glass house; in the South, Charleston's scattered-site 
infill public housing and a Dallas private residence to also accom- 
modate an art collection; and on the West Coast, a small addi- 
tion to a Venice, Calif., house and new living quarters inserted 
in the shell of a 60-year-old fisherman's net-drying shed on 
Bainbridge Island, Wash. 

Two of the works for schools involve adaptive use or restora- 
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tion, and two are all new: For a preparatory school in Tarrytown 
N.Y., conversion of a 1900 assembly hall into a library. For Yale 
University, a restored 1876 chapel. For Loyola University in Lo: 
Angeles, an urbanistic law school. And for Rice University in 
Houston, a new graduate school of administration. 

A green-field-sited corporate office building for IBM in Pur- 
chase, N.Y., restoration of a 1911 exhibition hall in New York 
City's 42nd Street public library, and a new clinic in Cleveland 
round out the field of honored buildings. 

In addition to McKinnell of Boston, the jury panel consisted 
of Charles F. Davis, an architecture student, of Seattle; Merrill 
Lynn Elam, AIA, of Atlanta; landscape architect Dan Kiley of 
Charlotte, Vt.; William C. Muchow, FAIA, of Denver; John Pas- 
tier of Los Angeles, a contributing editor to this magazine; Rober 
Tremonti, Associate AIA, of Troy, Mich.; William D. Warner, 
FAIA, of Exeter, R.I., and Frank D. Welch, FAIA, of Dallas. 

We lead our presentation with three winners shown and 
described extensively in previous issues. Considered together, 
they are remarkable for the varied ways they respond to their 
very different contexts. ALLEN FREEMAN 


seaport city, the Charleston single house has been ingeni- 

ously reconstituted as low-income housing (see July '85, 
page 44). The local housing authority program encompassed 11 
units, the majority located in Charleston's older neighborhood 
and near the historic district. Bradfield Associates of Atlanta 
was responsible for roughly half the sites, including the only or 
actually within the historic district (right). This was chosen as 
the prototype site because the design would have to meet the 
approval of several local, state, and national historical review 
boards. Richard Bradfield, AIA, took cues from the surround- 
ing houses, particularly the porches (known as "piazzas"), rail- 
ings, shutters, roof pitches, parapet walls. After provisional 
approval from the local planning board, Bradfield sent two ass 
ciates from his office to measure the details of the single house 
around the site. Incorporating the climatic features of the orig 
inal 18th century single houses, the units are cool, well venti- 
lated, and a perfect fit within Charleston's historic fabric. 
MICHAEL J. CROSBIE 


| ong a staple of the architectural heritage of South Carolina 
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blank facades, mysterious towers, and a muted sense о: 

the surreal,” Loyola Law School in Los Angeles relates 
to its complex urban setting in a nonliteral way, wrote Contrit 
uting Editor John Pastier in last year’s annual. The small cam: 
pus by Frank О. Gehry & Associates with Brooks/Collier is “i 
distillation of the paradoxical variety” of a city that is “home 
virtually every style of building,” he continued. Located on th 
fringe of downtown, the school comprises five buildings: fac- 
ulty, administration, classrooms, and a bookstore in a four-sto 
block (left in photo); a chapel in polished plywood (left cen- 
ter); and three freestanding lecture halls (one is at right in photc 
Cost was less than $5 million. Said the jury: “With a limited 
budget and unlimited imagination,” Gehry created “a unique 
experience through the placement of buildings, evocative grou 
forms, stimulating use of color, and the unprecedented use in 
professional school setting of common, prosaic materials.” A 


Wi: "exaggerated perspectives, colonnades, plazas, odd! 


Jones graduate school of administration to a more con- 

ventional academic setting: the ample, treed campus of 
Rice University in Houston. Herring Hall comprises two offset 
rectangular forms, one gable-roofed and the other vaulted, con- 
nected by glass-enclosed corridors. It is clad in a warm, orange 
brick with contrasting raspberry glazed brick, laid in horizontal 
bands on the long sides and making a diamond pattern on the 
end elevations. “The architect has presented a personal, crea- 
tive interpretation of the forms and materials of nearby struc- 
tures, creating a building that achieves solidity without being 
institutional or monolithic, and that reflects great individual char- 
acter without losing its sympathetic relationship with the cam- 
pus fabric,” said the honor award jurors. In our coverage last 
May, Contributing Editor David Dillon wrote that Herring Hall 
“is not simply an isolated example of enlightened contextualism. 
It can serve as a paradigm” for development of Rice. А.Е. 


(Oz Pelli & Associates related their building for the Jesse 
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House in Dallas; Edward Larrabee Barnes. By David Dillon 
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Here is an exemplary Texas house designed by a New York archi- 
tect in a style that evokes Luis Barragan, Le Corbusier, Mykonos, 
and a 12th-century Cistercian abbey in the south of France. So 
much for the notion of an unsullied vernacular tradition. If there 
were such a thing as international regionalism, this would be a 
superb example. 

In its citation, the AIA honor awards jury called this house 
by Edward Larrabee Barnes Associates and Armand P. Avakian 
Associates “a thoroughly romantic architectural vision, functioning 
within the Modernist vocabulary while borrowing significantly 
from the traditions of Southwestern architecture.” 

Much of the romance comes from Barnes’ imaginative han- 
dling of the lush, sloping site, so rare in Dallas that it took the 
client two years to find it. Along the street the house maintains 
a cool minimalist presence—two offset white towers, with a low 
white rectangle between them and a majestic live oak tree to 
provide a visual center for the entire composition. Its public 
face is serene and private, in the best Spanish colonial manner. 
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Previous pages, the ‘village’ of elements that comprise the hou 
facing southwest over the gently sloping site, a rarity in Dalla 
(photo by Timothy Hursley/ The Arkansas Office). Above, vie 
from the southwest of simple forms around a courtyard, penetra 
by squarish windows. Far right, above and below, the serene 
pool looking toward and from covered walkway and bedroo 


But the picture changes dramatically in back, where the sit 
drops off toward woods and Barnes breaks the house down i 
a romantic tumble of separate elements— towers, terraces, cou 
yards, and stairways. Some are tucked into the hillside, other: 
are pulled out to create a dynamic interplay of solids and void 
The austerity of the public facade thus gives way to a subdue 
exuberance in the private domain. 

One obvious source for all of this would be Mykonos or th 
hilltowns in Spain and Italy, in which the unity between build 
ing and environment is paramount and where individuality is 
typically expressed in a context of overriding visual unity. Bu 


jually telling precedents Пе closer to home, in Barnes’ Hay- 
ack School on Deer Isle, Me., and his farm complex in Wayzata, 
linn. Completed in the early 1960s, both projects are based 

1 the concept of a “village” of clearly discrete buildings tied 
gether by a central organizing device. At Haystack, that device 
a cascading wooden stairway that runs from the top of a hill 

‚ (Бе edge of the water. At right angles to the stairway Barnes 
‘ranged some 20 dormitories and studios, like pods on a long 
em, to create subtle tensions between autonomy and restraint, 
irts and wholes. The Wayzata farm is a cluster of small white 
jildings around a central court, all linked by continuous flat 
»ofs and low walls yet maintaining their individuality by virtue 
: massing and details. 

The Dallas house has elements of both, compressed and refined 
fit different conditions. It is ringed by low white walls like 
'ayzata, and it runs downhill like Haystack School. But the crit- 
al element is the two-story living and dining room, which locks 
e individual pieces together while making an elegant transi- 


€ Nick Wheeler 


tion from the bedroom towers above to the gallery, library, and 
master bedroom suite in an adjoining wing. This configuration 
allows owners and guests a maximum degree of privacy and auton- 
omy yet also provides a grand space for parties and family gath- 
erings. And all of this is accomplished internally, almost invisibly, 
without the aid of the glazed galleries and corridors that disfig- 
ure many sprawling Texas houses. The covered verandahs on 
the outside of the house are picturesque options for visitors, 
not essential parts of the house's circulation plan. 

The original owners collected classical and contemporary art, 
and insisted on a house that wouldn't upstage their treasures. 
Among their points of reference was Thoronet Abbey in Provence, 
an austere and meditative retreat that has been a source of inspi- 
ration for many American architects. 

As he did at the Scaife Gallery in Pittsburgh and the Dallas 
Museum of Art— the latter built concurrently with this house— 
Barnes designed a sequence of clean, uncluttered spaces in which 
art is allowed to sing. No quirky spaces or idiosyncratic ges- 
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Bedroom 
Kitchen 
Sitting room 


Towers 


© Nick Wheeler 


Garage 
Bedroom 

Pool 

Two-story dining room~ 
Two-story living room F 
Master bedroom : 


Entrance level 


Across page, two-story living room with pristine fireplace and 
skylight; top and above, views of the same space from the 
curving entrance balcony and the double-height dining room. 


tures. The living room, with 17-foot ceilings, can accommodate 
large contemporary paintings and sculpture. The landing on the 


) grand staircase, paved with the same Indiana limestone as the 
га Dallas Museum staircase and recalling it formally, provides space 
for viewing smaller paintings and sculpture at close range. The 
Sinn nari vestibule gallery, a long, narrow room with an eight-foot ceil- 
ee дан - ing, is ideal for displaying classical and Etruscan sculpture, while 
Library З serving as the link between the living room and a large, secluded 
— J fess p library. It is this sensitivity to the presentation of art in a resi- 
— №. P | ; dential context that makes this house special. Even the windows 
^ b ii йл enhance the effect, their crisp edges and symmetrical openings 
д ۹ „А ned 6 framing dramatic views of the landscape and various sections 
М ERE P of the house. The concept of a house for an art collector— a 
) e mM EN М set piece for architecture students for generations—has been car- 
oe чы А : ried out here with exceptional refinement. 
ү | А Б ‚ DE If one problem of the “house/village” is making individual 
— ا‎ t xu E i EB e) | elements relate to a larger whole, an obvious advantage is mak- 
й è ing gargantuan houses seem more intimate and humane. The 
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Left above, apsidal end of art gallery on lower level with rouna 
light to illuminate sculpture; below, library and views from its 
southeast wall. Right, sitting room's northeast wall. 


Dallas house contains over 13,000 square feet, including a majo 
addition for the new owners by Barnes and Dallas architect 
Howard Glazbrook Ш. Nevertheless it remains serene rather 
than daunting, thanks largely to the variety of the interior spaces, 
which go from grand to intimate, and the ease of movement 
between interior and exterior spaces. The three terraces and 
courtyards are laid out on the same seven-foot module as the 
rest of the house and function as exterior rooms. 

The courtyard off the master bedroom is planted with flow- 
ering pear trees, making it a kind of magical garden for reflec- 
tion. The living room terrace contains a shallow, rectangular pool 
filled from above by a limestone canale, recalling numerous 
Barragán designs at El Pedregal in Mexico City. The falling wate 
animates what is otherwise a formal abstract composition. Also 
in this case the flow is languid and measured, suggesting the 
scarcity and preciousness of water in the Southwest. The larg- 
est courtyard, adjacent to the master bedroom and one of the 
guest wings, is dominated a rectangular swimming pool. The 
pool is part of the architecture of the house— no kitschy kid- 
ney shapes here— and together with the white stucco walls and 
the precisely edged green lawn resembles a gigantic, abstract 
painting, in the style of Albers, perhaps, or Brice Marden. 

The influence of Barragan is clearest in these spaces, where 
everything is compressed to an intense interplay between wall, 
light, and openings. Only the brilliant Mexican colors are miss 
ing. "Any work of architecture which does not express serenity 
is a mistake,” Barragan once observed, and in these spaces Barnes 
shows himself a faithful disciple. 

The remaining vernacular touches in the house are spare anc 
understated. The verandahs surrounding the pool and connecting 
the bedroom wings are covered with standing seam metal roofs. 
a familiar Texas touch that is often grossly misused. The expanse 
of white stucco recall the haciendas along the Rio Grande and 
throughout Arizona and northern Mexico. 

In its essence, however, this is a classic Barnes design, an ampli- 
fication of the lyrical modernism that has infused his work fron 
the beginning of his career. It is clear, rational, and extremely 
self-assured, with none of the stylistic ambivalence found in Asi: 
House or the recently completed Equitable Center in Manhat- 
tan. Whenever Barnes doffs his cap in the direction of post- 
modernism the results are usually awkward and mannered, as 
though his heart just isn't in it. This house derives from 4еере! 
and more dependable sources, and together with the Dallas 
Museum of Art represents the best of his recent work. Ll 


Timothy Hursley/The Arkansas Office 
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Dramatic Elaboration of Mie sian Theme 


House in Chicago; Krueck & Olsen. By Nora Richter Gre 
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It seems fitting that the first work of the partnership of Ronald 
Krueck and Keith Olsen, both of whom graduated from the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, would follow the tradition of Mies 
van der Rohe. The borrowed form is the rectangular glass and 
steel house. But, while many of Mies basic principles are adhered 
to—a rhythmic repetition of identical elements, a clear and pre- 
cise expression of structure, simple volumes, and surfaces— Krueck 
& Olsen Architects goes beyond that by introducing a highly 
articulated interplay of geometry, light, and color. What they 
did, Krueck suggests, was take Mies' "pure, simple sentences" 
and make "complex sentences and paragraphs." 

For the design of this 5,000-square-foot house, Krueck & Olsen 
was given several preconditions: The house was to be "indus- 
trial" in its exterior esthetics, it was to be located on a 67x127-foot 
lot in Chicago's Lincoln Park area (with the street and alley 
sides— west and east, respectively — being the 127-foot-long sides), 
and although located in a dense, residential part of the city, the 
house was to have the type of privacy and quality and quantity 
of natural light more easily achieved in suburban buildings. 

Krueck & Olsen started with a basic Miesian rectangle and 
tripled it, twisting two around to be perpendicular to the first. 
The ultimate form is U-shaped. The back of the U is a two- 
story, 70x22-foot living room. Its back wall (north side) is 
windowless and has been pushed back slightly. This allows for 
a vertical row of square-shaped windows set at each side to light 
the back wall during the day. The living room's front wall (fac- 
ing south) is totally sheathed in glass, offering a view out into 
the central courtyard and letting in an abundance of natural 
light. Appropriately, the patio's width is the same as the living 
room's back wall, thus abstractly creating a fourth rectangle. 

The east leg of the U contains a housekeeper's bedroom and 
bathroom, the kitchen, and dining room on the first floor; and 
on the second floor, a guest bedroom and bathroom and a study/ 
library that overlooks the living room. The west leg contains 
the entrance foyer, powder room, and garage on the first floor 
and the master bedroom suite on the second. 


Left, steel frame infilled with opaque, transparent surfaces. 
Below, glass block stair tower behind wall of steel grating. 
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Above, a glass block bridge spans the living room. Above the 
bridge are skylights; below are tube lights. Left, the central 
courtyard, living room, and west wing as seen from the sun porch. 


Throughout, the pure rectangle is broken by assertive forms—a 
steel and glass block bridge traverses the living room along the 
glass wall, uniting the second stories of the west and east wings. 
A steel ladder descends into the living room from the library 
above. At the entrance foyer, the stairs are hidden from the guest's 
view by a glass block half cylinder. In each bedroom, the bath- 
room takes the form of a smaller rectangle. The guest bathroom 
juts out onto a sun deck and shelters an outdoor shower. The 
closets add to the geometry, being part of the lacquered cabi- 
nets that in most places are freestanding. 

The house's configuration, in conjunction with its exterior clad- 
ding, meets two of the client’s requirements— privacy and light. 
The living room’s back wall, which is side lit by those two rows 
of square windows, looks toward the north neighbors and is 
entirely clad in ribbed, metal siding, a skin that is repeated at 
the ends of the U legs (which face the south neighbors). Other 
areas have surfaces entirely of glass or a combination of clear 
glass, opaque glass, or glass block. In general, the owner’s bed- 
room and the living spaces are oriented toward the courtyard. 
The guest bedroom and housekeeper's quarters are oriented to 
the rear. The entrance surface is steel grating—meant to be under- 
stood as a cage around a faceted jewel, in this case the glass 
block stair tower. 

The house is constructed of fabricated steel angle frames that 
are bolted together in connection with steel beams that span 
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Right, the living room as seen from the study, with glass block 
bridge at left in photo. Above, the entrance foyer with its wall 
of steel grating and stairwell of glass block. 


the second floor and the roof. (Steel bar joists carry floor and 
roof loads.) These steel frames support a prefinished steel win- 
dow system that appears like lattice work filled in with differ- 
ent materials. Where the vertical wall sections are parallel to 
the structural framing, the skin is set flush; where perpendicu- 
lar, the skin is pushed back as infill. At the south and north 
elevations, the ribbed metal siding seems pulled tautly across 
the structure. Overall, an important touch is the red painted, 
thin metal strips set onto the steel framing, a detail that lends a 
coherence to the multisurfaced skin by reinforcing the esthetic 
of the steel frame. 

Once inside, that touch of color softly grows into a richly, 
though subtly, toned interior enlivened further by the use of 
exotic, sensual materials. The living room colors are toned 
down — grays, soft purples set against a polished terrazzo floor. 
The kitchen has green marble counters. The master bedroom 
has six different tones of lacquered surfaces, with burgundy being 
the dominant color. The upstairs bathrooms are clad in polished 
granite. АП these colors change, depending on whether the day 
is clear or cloudy, or if it is dawn, dusk, or late evening. 

Perhaps where Krueck & Olsen kept closest to the Mies tra- 
dition was in the careful attention to proportions and details. 
For instance, one might imagine the living room as pretentious, 
overpowering in its volume, or unfriendly; it is actually elegant 
and exhilarating and spatially is in perfect harmony with the 
rest of the house. And, too, throughout, the hard industrial exterior 
gives way to an interior of softness and delight. O 
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` House Built Inside the Shell of a She 


On a pier off Bainbridge Island, Wash.; James Cutler Architects. By A 
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ue west of Seattle across Puget Sound lies Bainbridge Island. 
s 30 minutes by ferry from the city to the island town of 
inslow, which nestles in picturesque Eagle Harbor. Across from 
inslow, where the inlet’s southern shoreline is steep and lush, 
› new construction is allowed at water level. But a determined 
uple found a way around the prohibition by purchasing a 1920s 
hermen's net drying shed and agreeing not to build outside 
envelope. Considering the protracted approval process of 
most two years, it seems especially rewarding to all involved 
at the house James Cutler Architects designed "demonstrates 
respect for the environment and an appreciation of the unique 
e," in the opinion of the honor awards jurors. 

The two-bedroom house within the shed's shell occupies а 
ood pier over the water. Because occasional extra-high tides 
p at the pier's underside, the architects first had the building 
cked up by its bottom plates and a new floor built underneath, 
гтапеп у elevating the structure by two feet. They found the 
of and 2x4-stud frame to be sound, but replaced a centered 
w of interior structural columns with a row six feet from the 
est wall; they furred the studs with 2x2s and insulated the walls 
R19. 

The two-story plan is straightforward and open. If the house 
ere a ship leaving the shore, its glazed, double-height porch 
ould be the prow, the kitchen would be aft with the guest bed- 
от above it, and the living-dining room and master suite would 
> stacked amidship. 

The house, garage, and a footbridge connecting the two are 
ad in red cedar shingles. Interior finishes are also mostly wood. 
orizontally laid hemlock paneling, lightened with an almost 
ansparent stain, surfaces the perimeter walls; floors, windows, 
255, beams, and stair treds and risers are fir; and the simple, 


| South 


graceful spindles and rail, designed by Cutler, are maple. 

“Here in the Northwest, where there is an emphasis on the 
use of wood, it is often done with a rustic approach,” notes 
Charles F. Davis, honor awards juror and graduate student in 
architecture at the University of Washington. “What is nice about 
this house is that it is so highly refined, integrated, and elegant.” 

As another juror, William Muchow, FAIA, of Denver, puts it: 
“The house is designed on a tradition of craftsmanship and 
knowledge of carpentry and detailing. But unlike many build- 
ings conceived on a tradition— buildings that lack a sense of 
spontaneity and creativity—this is a very exciting house.” 

One source of excitement in the house is its sense of proces- 
sion. As Davis describes it, you “leave the county road and pro- 
ceed down a driveway to enter a parking area next to the garage 
and above the house, descend a flight of steps, cross a bridge, 
and enter the house. You are on the upper level, where in front 
of you is the formal stairway that widens as you go down to the 
main part of the house. It seems an easy, flowing progression 
from the top of the hill. Once on the main floor, you have a 
complete panorama of Puget Sound and the harbor. 

“Houses in the Northwest can feel claustrophobic because of 
all the trees and shade. But here, right on the water, you have 
an open feeling. And the changing tides give you a wonderful 
sense of time passing.” 

Proximity to the water also illuminates the interior. Especially 
at dusk, when the orange sunlight filters back inside, the house 
seems to glow with a rich, amber tone. 


Opposite, the amply glazed north front. This end of the house, 
with a slightly lower roof, was originally unenclosed. Garage sits 
on higher ground on this axis; its roofline is above houses. 
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Above, view from the west toward Puget 
Sound and Seattle, whose skyline is vis- 
ible on clear days. Right, custom wood- 
work 15 evident in first-floor dining area 
at foot of stairs. Far right, stairs splay from 
west wall as they descend. Beams, which 
run in pairs across house, straddle col- 
итп; beams and posts connect with T- 
shaped steel plates concealed so that 
only bolt heads and nuts are visible. 0 
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On Being Hip й 
In Venice with 2 
onviction ( j 


Bergren house, Venice Calif.; Mayne & 
Rotondi (formerly Morphosis). 
By John Pastier 


d 


If architectural regionalism is still possible in our global culture 
of instant and multiple publication, then the smallest such region 
probably consists of a few square miles of coastal Los Angeles. 
There, Frank Gehry, FAIA, and a handful of younger architects 
have established their offices and built a dozen or so buildings 
of some stylistic diversity, but rooted in a collage sensibility 
based on ordinary materials and sharing a heightened self- 
consciousness and artistic ambition. 

At minimum, these buildings embody a hip, solipsistic imagery 
that speaks to a dilettante audience. Done well, they can tran- 
scend self-referential artiness and demonstrate impressive archi- 
tectural conviction. (Either way, they offend segments of the 
local design community with consistency.) Gehry demonstrated 
the latter course with his own remodeled Santa Monica house 
(see Mid-May '80, page 168), and continued with other houses 
and two larger buildings, the Loyola Law School (May '85, page 
202) and the Aerospace Museum, that established inland beach- 
heads for the Venice sensibility. And lately, some of his younger 
colleagues have also produced works of emergent stylistic 
maturity: Eric Moss in his Petal House (page 80), and Mayne & 
Rotondi Architects in Venice III. 

Here some explanations are in order. Venice III is the Bergren 
house, the third small back-lot residential addition designed by 
the partnership of Thom Mayne and Michael Rotondi, formerly 
called Morphosis, in the Venice section of Los Angeles. Mayne 
and Rotondi also teach at Sci-Arc, the Southern California Insti- 
tute of Architecture, a determinedly free-form private school. 
Teaching there subsidizes younger practitioners such as Mayne 
and Rotondi, allowing them to take on small commissions that 
would not be commercially attractive. As a result, these proj- 
ects are given unusual design attention and often amount to 
much more, architecturally, than one would expect from their 
modest programs. 

АП three of Mayne & Rotondi's Venice projects have been ) S ARAM 
well-published, internationally, yet only this one approaches full NAN | 


NM mu 


residential functions. At 850 square feet, it is the largest of the | "m i RN JOD. 
ү ANNAN 


(i 
trio. Designed for UCLA classics professor Anne Bergren and | | ШШЩ м OM 


ҮҮ! 


her young son, it is grafted onto a pleasant but unexceptional MN ' ‘i м и ^ umm 
white-clapboard, 1920s bungalow whose interior had been spec- | OSA Wh URN 
ulatively remodeled by another young local architect just before | 
she bought it. 

Joined to the original house at the kitchen, the new portion 
was designed to eventually become a separate unit. A small base- 
ment study could be fitted out as a kitchen, making the addi- 
tion into a one-bedroom apartment. Above this study is a notably 
nonstandard bathroom, with a sculpturally conceived, freestanding 
sink and medicine cabinet assembly anchored by guy wires, and 
a glass block window set into one side of the bathtub. Seen from it T 
outside, this last detail resembles a built-in aquarium whose occa- 
sional occupants are not tropical fish but semitropical humans. 

Cantilevered steel-grating steps lead from the living room, past 


AM Hil 
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Amid the clutter of its beach community, Venice III house sits 
below its twin, pyramidal, canvas-shaded skylights. 
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the midlevel bathroom, to an unusually light and airy bedroom. 


The stairs then continue outdoors, forming part of a small roof 
deck. 

The main living space is at grade, down a few steps from the 
floor of the old house and up a few from the study. It is set 
askew to the main building and the lot lines, but an attached 
library alcove aligns with the older geometry. Its wooden book- 
shelves form a pattern that is repeated in a screen wall separat- 
ing the living room from the stairs, and are mounted on an 
exterior wall that seems to float a foot or so above the ground. 
This effect is accomplished by having the wall bear on a beam 
that rests on (and cantilevers beyond) a small pyramid set into 
the ground, and glazing the resulting voids. Another pyramid 
anchors a steel cable that passes over a pulley to support the 
external end of a beam that in turn supports the upper stair 
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landing. Atop this wall, cantilevered beams at roof level hold 
cables that connect to a Rube Goldberg assembly of steel tubes 
wires, connector joints, metal arms, and counterweights, all 
pressed into service to hold a pair of pyramidal canvas awning 
that screen the bedroom skylights during the summer months 
These structural gymnastics are poetic, amusing, and prepo: 
terous, in the order described above, but also tend to stay in 
the background. What one notices most about the exterior ar 
tough, unsentimental forms carefully composed and clad in 
exactly the right materials. The main volumes of the addition 
are sheathed in light and dark gray asphalt shingles edged wit 
metal trim. The prism housing the study and bathroom is cov 
ered by galvanized sheet metal with standing seam joints. The 
rooftop skylight walls are given a similar surface treatment. Co 
crete, steel pipe rails, and baluster wire complete this basic рг 


eft, view from йе south, with original bungalow at far left in 
hoto. Addition's study/bathroom/roof deck module is metal 
heathed, while asphalt shingles are rendered as masonry. Above, 
lockwise from lower right, screened stair offers view of living 
pace; bathroom is exposed to stair and living area; view to 
kylit bedroom across stairway from roof deck. 


tte of gray and pewter. The only color not integral to the 
aaterials themselves is the black paint on the wooden French 
oors of the living room and bedroom. 

What Mayne & Rotondi produced, after nearly two years of 
esign and another year of construction, is a highly convincing 
вату. This is said in full awareness that the design also shows 
ome of the excesses of youth, teetering at times on the brink 
f overcomplication, structural excess, and self-contradiction. 


Timothy Hursley/The Arkansas Office 


It stands with one foot in the art scene, and the other in a more 
pragmatic nautical-industrial world. In many ways it resembles 
a beached houseboat whose elegance coexists with its proletar- 
ian finishes. 

The Bergren house recalls Aldo Rossi in its pyramidal roof- 
top forms and small square windows, Gehry in its plan forms 
and its use of materials and top lighting, Carlo Scarpa in its 
lapidarian attitude toward detail, and R. M. Schindler, that rarely 
recognized spiritual father of so much avant-garde Los Angeles 
architecture, in some of its fenestration, its intimately scaled dif- 
ferentiation of interior space, its de Stijl library wall, and its sense 
of hands-on construction involvement. At the same time, these 
influences have been assimilated so thoroughly, combined so 
deftly, and expressed so passionately that it seems fair to call this 
Mayne & Rotondi's most personal and original design to date. 
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Bottom left, library alcove 
on first floor as it faces 
living area; below left, 
view from bedroom area 
over stairway, with glimpse 
of roof deck through 
square window. Across 
page, south elevation at 
night. Illuminated skylights 
reveal elaborate pully sys- 
tem for adjusting canvas 
shades. O 
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Triad of "Temples in the Woods 


Wenglowski house, Deer Isle, Maine; Peter Forbes & Associates. By R. C. 


[he Wenglowski house, silent and monumental, stands like a 
luster of temples on a rocky little acropolis overlooking the 
ncredibly beautiful, island-studded Penobscot Bay off the coast 
yf Maine. Two of the temples are anchored by overscaled, nearly 
reestanding granite fireplaces at one end, as if the fireplaces 
vere the surviving ruins of an earlier civilization and the archi- 
ect, Peter Forbes & Associates of Boston, had discovered them 
ilready here on the site and had merely attached his new tem- 
jles to them. 

There are three temples in the main complex, two of them 
lass pavilions, one a wood cottage. The pavilions are a living/ 
lining room and a master bedroom; the cottage is a children's 
10use. АП three have similar shapes and gray lead-coated cop- 
ver hip roofs. Together they triangulate a family courtyard, paved 
n granite and grass and furnished with slim firs and birches. 

This courtyard and the whole complex are hushed and 
austere. Neither the trees nor the buildings have fussy shapes 
x ornamental features. There are no other houses within a half- 
nile on the coast, and the only sounds are the wind in the trees 
ind the slow roll of the ocean against the dark rock and shin- 
је of the beach. 

Peter Forbes, FAIA, has designed a number of vacation houses 
эп the New England coast, all in the same uncompromisingly 
austere design vocabulary. In each house, he has explored some 
variant of a single continuing theme, that of a long, tall, barn- 
ike or basilica-like volume. His architecture arises out of the 
lisciplined exploration of this formal idea, not merely out of 
the circumstantial chances of the site or the client. Like the 
writer of a sonnet or a fugue, he chooses to work within a given 
formal envelope. 


At the Wenglowski house, the basilica shape isn't obvious at 
first because it's been broken into two parts. It includes both 
of the living pavilions and is bookended by their two fireplaces. 
A granite flagged path, emerging like an arrow from the chil- 
dren's house, splits the two pavilions and opens a slot of space 
and a view to the ocean beyond. At the slot, a great deal of 
energy collects; it is the place at which you find yourself paus- 
ing again and again as you explore the house. 

Of the three components that make up the house, the chil- 
dren’s cottage is the most ordinary. Made of conventional wood 
framing and siding, it contains two bedrooms and a loft for music 
television, and the like. It presents a windowless blank wall to 
the rest of the complex, preserving the privacy of both genera- 
tions of the family. The blankness of this facade, together with 
its symmetry and its placement at the end of the axis that splits 
the pavilions, give it a surprisingly monumental character. 

Much more surprising, however, are the two glass living and 
bedroom pavilions. Here Forbes has indulged a love of explicitly 
dramatized structure and of massive piles of masonry, as well 
as a taste for a monkish gray severity that is the antithesis of 
the conventional seaside vacation house with its clutter of cheer- 
ful porches, awnings, dormers, and flagpoles. 

Structurally, each pavilion is a kind of tent. A light, rigid, 
welded framework of white steel tubes rests, at its corners, on 
four massive round concrete columns, as if the Wright brothers 
had landed on Stonehenge. The steel frame in turn supports, 


, 


Across page, Wenglowski house as it sits amid trees atop its 
rocky, Maine coast 'acropolis.' Below, view west between living 
and bedroom pavilions, toward wood-sided children's cottage. 


Photographs © Paul Ferrino/Vision 1985 
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Across page, living pavilion from northeast with view through 
‘he building toward the ocean. Bedroom pavilion is at left in 
»hoto. Above, bedroom (at left) and living pavilions from chil- 
len's cottage, framing view across site with water beyond. 


эу means of elegant little steel clips, the rafters and decking of 
һе roof. Every joint in this elaborate system is crisply celebrated, 
with the kind of joy in exposed construction that has largely 
yassed out of contemporary architecture. The spans are, of 
>ourse, enormous for a house, and they give the living pavilion 
something of the sense of a public hall or meeting room. 

Aside from the structure, there is little else to the pavilions 
>xcept the immense fireplaces, each of which fills an entire end 
yf its pavilion. The walls are sliding glass, opening onto con- 
inuous wood decks that hinge up ingeniously to cover the glass 
vhen the owners are away. The floors are granite, without car- 
yets. In the living pavilion a small wood house, reminiscent of 
he children's cottage, encloses the kitchen, and a half-circle, 
reestanding wall, reminiscent of the Tugendhat house by Mies, 
ihelters the dining room table. 

The pavilions are as exceptional for what they do not con- 
ain as for what they do. There are no bookshelves, no places to 
1ang paintings or family photographs, no obvious place for shell 
:ollections or stacks of forgotten board games or trunks full of 
а Life magazines to leaf through on rainy days. The house, 
nstead, demands to be understood as a retreat, a retreat almost 
n the religious sense, from all such pleasant fripperies of every- 
lay life. It is a place where you come to draw closer to your- 
elf, to your family, and to nature. Its tentlike forms suggest an 
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Left top and bottom, interior of living pavilion is populated witl 
simple, white structures that enclose kitchen space and form 

backdrop for dining room, all beneath a hefty frame. Above, a 
night enclosure dissolves to render interior dominated by fireplace 


impermanence, a sense of camping out in the great natural setting 
One of the owners is a painter, and for her a studio, a fourth 
temple, filled with evenly glowing north light, has been built in 
the woods at a distance from the others. A fifth, not yet built, 
will be a garage, blocking the driveway’s vista toward the oceaı 
and deflecting visitors into the courtyard, so that their first view 
of Penobscot Bay will be through the glass pavilions themselves 
A sixth will be a guest house, two stories high and sited at the 


ge of the little acropolis, between the children’s cottage and 
2 living pavilion. The guest house will disrupt the axial sym- 
2try and uniformity of rooflines that now exist, and will make 
2 family courtyard feel both more enclosed and less formal. 
Of all the places in this somewhat stern house, the most impres- 
€ is the master bedroom pavilion. Here two heavily symbolic 
ns of domestic life, the bed and the fireplace, confront each 
1er at surprisingly close quarters. The fireplace is as big as a 
уе— you can walk into it—and it makes the bed, on its gran- 
floor under its tentlike roof, feel half outdoors, as if it were 
nped on a granite ledge in front of the cave/fireplace. To 
her side the walls are all glass, giving a view toward the far 
izon of the wilderness bay on one side and toward the enclosed 


domesticity of the courtyard on the other. There is a primitive 
power in the elemental simplicity of this space. 

In the living pavilion, by contrast, things aren't quite so clear 
and strong. The kitchen-shed and dining-wall seem unrelated 
to the larger volume in which they stand, confusing it a little. 
But the great granite-block fireplace, almost identical with the 
one in the bedroom and quarried, like all the granite in the house, 
from a nearby island, has tremendous presence inside the room, 
as does the view of the bay. 

Remarkably original in both concept and execution, the 
Wenglowski house is austere but not unpleasingly so. It joins a 
bold, formal concept with a striking natural site and makes, out 
of the two, one place. П 
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Contextual 
‘Tower Rises 
Above a 


50$ Classic 


500 Park Tower, New York City; 
James Stewart Polshek 
& Partners. By Cervin Robinson 
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The renovation and expansion two years ago by James Stewart 
Polshek & Partners of a building that was originally designed 
by Gordon Bunshaft, FAIA, of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill for 
the Pepsi-Cola Co. and constructed in 1958-59, a building that 
later belonged to Olivetti, has a distinctly historical dimension. 

Examples are all about us of the difficulty of renovating and 
of supplementing the space of historic structures without 
draining them of much of what made them worth keeping. The 
practice is routine for such monumental 19th century buildings 
as libraries and is now being applied to the best mid 20th cen- 
tury museums. One would not have thought the Pepsi building 
promising grist for this mill. Much urban preservation assumes 
that a building’s exterior and interior are two quite different 
things, that one is public and subject to preservation and the 
other private and not subject to it. A glass box can clearly not 
be so easily split between exterior and interior; its interior space 
is at least at some times of day very much a part of its exterior. 
As it has turned out in this instance, the renovation and expan- 
sion of one glass box was carried out with skill, tact, and suc- 
cess. This landmark (which cannot be officially so designated 
until 1990) survives as less the fragile pavilion it once seemed 
and more a tough, classical monument. 

The original plan of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
which owned the building, and of Tishman Speyer, the devel- 
oper, was simply to renovate the original building. But Polshek 
was eventually called upon to add space at the rear of the build- 
ing, an addition that eventually took the form of a 40-story 
tower of which the lower 12 stories augment the space of the 
older building and the upper 28 house 56 condominium units. 

The new building was designed in some respects to provide 
a contrasting setting for the old building; in part it also made a 
point of discreetly reusing the materials of the earlier building. 
On its south and west sides the new tower was faced, as is the 
original building, in aluminum and glass, but now in a smaller- 
scaled, tighter-skinned version, its narrower bands of windows 
marked by thinner, flush mullions and transom trim. The north 
and east elevations of the new tower that form a backdrop to 
the old building were faced in a thermal-finish gray-green granite, 
with squarish windows deeply set, except for an area of the 59th 
Street facade where an oriel of the new glass and aluminum 
cladding extrudes from the granite at the height of the princi- 
pal floors of the old building. Extending from the east face of 
the tower and cantilevered over the original, a stack of 25 floors 
of apartment space also was faced in the new aluminum and 
glass skin. The oriel makes it clear that the lower floors of the 
tower extend the original office space. The cantilevered alumi- 
num and glass “Г” above and a change of fenestration in the 
granite from square to notched openings indicate the transition 
from offices below to residential space above. The sense of con- 
tinuity between the new and the old that the reuse of alumi- 
num and glass provides is further developed by the repaving of 
the sidewalk plaza below the old building in the same gray-green 
granite that faces the tower behind it. 

In its original incarnation the Bunshaft building was a box of 
nine floors (plus a penthouse) raised above plaza level on five 
pairs of columns. It provided the sort of measured but bound- 
less horizontal space that the fluorescent tube had made com- 
mercially feasible after World War II. At night the openness of 
its spaces was attested to by the uninterrupted planes of illumi- 
nated ceilings that could be seen from the street. By daylight 
the ground floor lobby provided a taste of the space above. 
Described as "for exhibitions," this lobby was characteristically 
empty except for a desk and, below a Pepsi logo, a Pinkerton 
guard. 

In the renovation the office floors were divided. From the 
street a new ceiling lighting fixture is visible in each bay of the 
old building, its purpose being in part to preserve the rhythm 
of the original fenestration. Generally each of these bays does 


Across page, new granite, aluminum, and glass tower rises above 
SOM 5 26-year-old office building at the corner of Park Avenue and 
59th Street. Axonometric diagrams how new building meets old. 
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Above, marble clad elevator lobby on retail level of tower; right, 
detail of granite-faced north elevation whose restrained fenestra- 
tion contrasts with liberally glazed south side (across page). 


now represent a separate, approximately cubical office, and in 
practice the lighting fixtures reinforce the bays in such a way 
as to emphasize the separateness of each sheet of glass and the 
office behind it. (In the process the mullions come to read almost 
as classical pilasters.) The recessed ground floor below also was 
divided to provide commercial spaces, one of them for the Amro 
Bank, from which the building now takes its name, and spaces 
for the separate office and residential elevator lobbies. The divi- 
sions between these various uses fall either on columns of the 
old building or on mullions. 

The effect of the new cell-like spaces above and of the tact- 
fully handled divisions below are likely to be seen (and ignored) 
as the minor and mildly regrettable price we pay for the build- 
ing’s continued existence. Alternatively they can be seen as a 
special sort of enrichment that only time can bring. The Renais- 
sance palazzi that fill the arches of an ancient Roman theater 
also can be seen as either mildly regrettable or an enrichment. 
In either case it would seem perverse to overlook the facts of 
the additions and the effect they have. At 500 Park Avenue 
the expansion of the original space has been handled with grace 
and tact, but the special pleasure that the original pavilion now 
gives comes from a subtle exploitation by Polshek & Partners 
of the change that almost 30 years have made in our notion of 
space and the ways in which it seems appropriate to use it. 0 


Cervin Robinson is an architectural photographer and writer 
who lives in New York City. 
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Anchor for a Sprawling Medical Comple 


Cleveland Clinic; Cesar Pelli & Associates. By J.P. 


Cleveland is one of those older rustbelt cities that, justly or not, 
has come to symbolize American urban decline. And big-city 
hospitals are great intractable beasts of buildings that seem as 
immune to architectural design efforts as a rhinoceros is to a 
hypodermic needle. Thus, by accepting a commission for a new 
building in an immense and aging Cleveland medical center, 
Cesar Pelli & Associates did not enter the easiest of professional 
situations. 

As it turned out, however, Pelli was just what the doctor 
ordered for the Cleveland Clinic Foundation. His office pro- 
duced a master plan, a unifying elevated circulatory spine, a 
grand open space, and a centerpiece building of unusual qual- 
ity. What was a sprawling and nondescript collection of 15 build- 
ings on a 100-acre site now has the beginnings of a compre- 
hensible overall structure, as well as a rock-solid anchor whose 
interiors transcend the standard for the building type. 
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Although its name implies outpatient service to the urban worl 
ing class, the Cleveland Clinic is a blue-chip institution charg- 
ing full fees and providing complete hospital functions and th 
most advanced medical technology. Dalton, van Dijk, Johnso1 
& Partners, associated architects on the clinic building, were 
also architects for a simultaneously built addition to the main 
hospital building. Here is where the Shah of Iran came for mone 
is-no-object medical treatment after his political demise. This 
is the second-largest referral center in American medicine, wit 
over 800 staff physicians, interns, and residents— topped only 
by the Mayo Clinic. 

Pelli's building is a clinic, but the treatment it houses include 
sophisticated surgery as well as more ordinary ministrations. Ii 
complexity can be deduced from a program of 22 separate сіп 
ics, whose space requirements span a 12-to-1 range, plus admii 
istrative and support functions. All these embrace 3,000 roon 
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pposite, evening view of 
е Cleveland Clinic s front 
cade, overlooking 470- 
ot-long mall. Right, north- 
ust view of exterior s 
epped planes of granite 
1d glass. Below right, 
2ighboring church con- 
asts with clinic's symmet- 
cally sculpted mass. 
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Below, diminishing size of floor areas responds to varying sizes 
of individual clinics. Top right, main lobby and elevator core. 
Below right, a nurses’ station and examination room corridor. 
Facing page, three-story main lobby with wood-wrapped columns. 
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and 620,000 square feet and accommodate 600,000 annual ош 
patient visits. That complexity is not as easily read, however, 
from the building's regular and symmetrically stepped mass, whe: 
the extreme diversity within has been organized to fit into a 
highly restrained envelope. 

Indeed, in its outer appearance, the granite and glass clinic 
at first seems a bit cold and reticent. If it were a doctor, it migh 
be said to lack an ingratiating bedside manner. But that first 
impression gives way upon closer scrutiny to a sense of clarity 
and imperturbability. Here is a stepped, 14-story mass of gran 
ite, about 200 feet tall, somewhat similar to a ziggurat or a Мау: 
pyramid. The building skin is horizontally banded, with four 
divisions to a typical floor. Glazing is nearly continuous and 
coded according to purpose: Office and examining room win 
dows are one band high, corridor windows twice that, and wai 
ing room fenestration is three bands high. A minor departure 
from this system occurs in the transition between single- and 
triple-height glazing. 

These windows wrap around a building form made up of 3 
separate stepped planes. The sides and rear exhibit all of this 
volumetric complexity, combining steps in plan and section t 
produce a rich pattern of receding surfaces. (This effect will 
be multiplied if the building expands, as planned, toward the 
east.) In contrast to this rhythmic surface articulation, the ma 


rest front is a single monumental plane, as though a larger build- 
12 has been sectioned with surgical skill. Here is where the 
1odulated fenestration best represents the clinic's inner workings. 

The grand scale of the clinic’s west front is matched by that 
f the adjoining green, a deceptively simple 470-foot-long mall 
esigned somewhat in the French landscape tradition and 
ounded by rows of white oak, arborvitae, liquid amber, and 
rab apple. These trees, planted in rows of graduated length to 
reate a perspective illusion of greater depth, exhibit strong sea- 
onal variation. Movable wooden benches set on the lawn com- 
lete the composition. 

The south and east sides of the green adjoin two legs of an 
nclosed T-shaped pedestrian bridge that links the clinic, its 
arking structure, the hotel, and the old and new hospital wings. 
ike similar spines that played prominent roles in Pelli’s build- 
igs of a decade or two ago, it functions as a place of social 
nd professional exchange as well as a means of circulation. 
nalogously, it is the public spaces that give the clinic building 
ıuch of its architectural distinction. The lobby is a stepped, 
iree-story volume that recapitulates the overall building mass. 
renerously proportioned, it weds space and light in a manner 
iat we have come to associate with the grand hotels of the 
Ith century, albeit without theatrics or ostentation. In a nice 
altoesque gesture, the bottom six feet of the tall lobby columns 


are girded with convex oak slats to express a human height. 

Wood trim pervades the clinic's upper lobbies and waiting 
areas as well. Planters and appointment and reception desks 
are banded with light oak half-rounds that contrast subtly with 
their darker fields. This horizontality recalls the exterior win- 
dow pattern and provides an elegant unifying motif to the pub- 
lic spaces. Waiting rooms are stacked so that they share two- 
story-high atria that face west for dramatic views of the mall 
and, three miles beyond, the downtown skyline. Half of these 
spaces are in effect deep balconies, while the rest have double- 
height portions. Like the various departments they serve, they 
are further differentiated by individual color schemes and by 
numerous artworks. And while the examining rooms and offices 
do not provide the same opportunity for spatial expression, they 
nevertheless proclaim a humane design sensibility more than 
an institutional one. Indeed, this is the prime accomplishment 
of the clinic: While it performs like a hospital, it feels like 
architecture. 

The Cleveland Clinic is a design achievement of remarkable 
subtlety and maturity. Nothing about it stands out dramatically. 
It gains its power from a steady accumulation of basic elements 
and simple details, organized with transparently obvious logic. 
Pelli makes it all seem so simple and inevitable that you won- 
der why every hospital isn't this good. 0 
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Geometric Plan ша 
Suburban Setting 


IBM building, Westchester Co., МУ; 
I. М. Pei & Partners. By Carleton Knight Ш 
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o the chagrin of some property owners, suburban Westchester 
ounty, N.Y., just outside New York City, has during the past 
ecade become home to a growing number of major corpora- 
ons. Wealthy residents of the once-rural countryside dotted with 
ast estates now find themselves cheek-by-jowl with office build- 
igs as well as colleges and suburban housing developments. 

In the late 1970s, the expanding Nestlé Co. decided to join 
1 this migration, commissioning an I. М. Pei & Partners-designed 
orporate headquarters amid large houses in Purchase, N.Y. Archi- 
sct John L. Sullivan Ш, a Pei firm senior associate, says Nestlé 
as concerned from the start about community opposition to 
s plans: "The client did not want a typical office building that 
[bows its way into the community.” 

The architects took particular care in the design to make the 
uilding fit; I. M. Pei, FAIA, notes with pleasure, for example, 
ow an 800-car garage was "tucked into the enormous drop in 
rade" at the back of the building so that no cars can be seen 
om the street. Overall, Sullivan describes the design as con- 
:xtual, comparing it to a large Palladian house with central sec- 
on and connecting wings. The shapely scheme allowed the 
rchitects to utilize a variety of triangles, circles, and rectan- 
es. “The facets and curves play against each other,” says Sullivan 
f the extensively geometric plan. 

This effort on the part of the architects to be neighborly by 
reaking the building down into understandable parts also 
iminishes concern by employees that the huge, low building 


Above, main entry is at left. Left, garage nestles into hill. 


would resemble a warehouse. The various components help cre- 
ate an identification and reduce the feeling of being lost in the 
necessarily large (450,000 square feet) building. The architects 
designed the building around what they describe as a “main street” 
linking the various office and service areas with circulation sys- 
tems and offering glimpses of the exterior. A secondary circula- 
tion path ranges along the large curved sections where the 
secretaries rather than the private offices are placed on the perim- 
eter to take advantage of the views through floor-to-ceiling glass. 

All was not well, however, with the client, who began to face 
economic difficulties after construction had started. Nestlé sold 
a division that was to move into the new building, and for a 
time considered renting out one wing. Then the company began 
to make changes and cut back on finishes, according to the archi- 
tects. In the end, International Business Machines Corporation 
bought the half-constructed building, and, according to Pei, 
“breathed new life into the design.” The computer giant restored 
the original features and finishes, completing the building as 
designed and in a handsome setting planned by landscape archi- 
tect Laurie Olin. Some changes in layout were necessary— ІВМ 
did not need the large number of test kitchens—and the cafete- 
ria was upgraded substantially. (In a bit of irony, Nestlé now 
plans to move into a speculative office building of little archi- 
tectural character under construction next door.) 
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West pavilion 


The stepped-box, rectangular form of the main facade with 
its long, poured concrete lintel over the entry seems derived 
from Pei’s angular design of the National Gallery of Art’s East 
Building. In this considerably less expensive variation on that 
theme, travertine has replaced marble. Butt-glazed mirror glass 
bands are held in polished stainless steel heads and sills. 

While the exterior has some interest, it is the building’s inte- 
rior that is a visual spectacle. The travertine-walled main lobby 
could easily be a museum, although as yet, there is only a small 
tapestry hanging. The 50-foot-high space needs some color, and 
IBM is reportedly working on this shortcoming. (Given the build- 
ing’s gestation, the firm might commission Andy Warhol to paint 
a large Nestlé’s Crunch Bar.) A scooped-out section of wall at 
one end invites visitors into the building proper. 

Each of the two quarter-circle wings centers on a three-story 
skylighted court wrapped on two sides with a poured-in-place 
concrete frame. This frame with an offsetting pattern of col- 
umns appears to be almost freestanding as it is set 12 feet from 
the interior wall, permitting it to define the space without enclos- 
ing it. The columns are canted and sliced off at one side, not 
unlike the way the architects treated the colonnade at Boston’s 
Christian Science Center. A deep, semicircular recess at the back 
of each gives the appearance that a round column had been 
removed. The third side of each court is a zigzag step wall, con- 
tinuing a theme from the exterior. Overhead, pitched-roof sky- 
lights rise from the top of a deep concrete frame, giving a 
strangely, but charmingly, historic quality to the space. 

Since the building is only three floors, plus a level below grade, 
the architects believed the staff would walk up and down, and 
thus provided spiraling ramps at the end of each wing. These 
ramps are indeed widely used, in part because of the views of 
the surrounds (one can even see the New York City skyline). 
The central drum of each spiral contains an elevator. 0 
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West pavilion 


Photographs © Steve Rosenthal 
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Highlights of interior 
are light-filled courts. 
Left, travertine- 
walled main lobby. 
Far left, one of two 
matching atria with 
handsomely detailed 
concrete screen walls. 
Plan shows play of 
angles and curves; 
‘main street’ is 
outlined in color. 
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Center pavilion 


East-west section 
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Exhibition Hall 
Returned to Its 
Original Grandeur 


At Manhattan's main library; Davis, Brody 
with Giorgio Cavaglieri. By Lynn Nesmith 


When Carrére & Hastings’ magnificent New York Public Library 
on Fifth Avenue opened 75 years ago it was heralded as one of 
the city’s great Beaux-Arts treasures, but by 1982 years of neg- 
lect and numerous alterations had taken a heavy toll on many 
of the interior spaces. That year an ambitious multiphase res- 
toration program funded jointly by the city and private spon- 
sors was launched to recapture the library’s original glory. 

A major component of the first stage of the restoration by 
Davis, Brody & Associates in collaboration with Giorgio Cavaglieri 
Architects was the reopening of the first-floor gallery space, which 
has been renamed the D. Samuel and Jeane H. Gottesman Exhi- 
bition Hall. 

During World War П the library’s exhibition program was 
discontinued, most of the collection was shipped to upstate New 
York for secure storage, and the exhibition hall soon became 
territory for expansion of support facilities. Along the way, the 
room acquired a hodgepodge of suspended fluorescent lights, 
dropped and plastered ceilings, partitions, metal desks, and 
mechanical systems. Partner Lewis Davis, FAIA, said that when 
he first went into this cluttered office space it reminded him of 
the Homestead Act. "When anyone had required a work space 
they were told to go through those two beautiful doors and wher- 
ever they found space it was theirs. But they must provide their 
own lighting, wiring, and furniture," he said. 

Located on axis with the restored grand entry foyer, the 
6,400-square-foot exhibition hall is entered through a pair of ornate 
bronze and glass doors. Its far door opens onto the library's 88 
miles of book stacks. Once one is inside the room, the opu- 
lence of the original materials and craftsmanship is evident in 
the white Vermont marble walls, the graceful archways, the 24 
columns of gray streaked Cipollino marble, and the oak carved 
ceiling. Four arches flanked by Ionic columns and pilasters divide 
the hall into six small alcoves best suited for viewing small 
artworks and books. The grandeur of this space outweighs any 
constraints the classical articulation places on staging exhibitions. 


Right, restrained restoration of the exhibition hall highlights 
the classical elements. Below, 'before' view of the space. 
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Davis says the main focus was to restore the exhibition hall 
to its original design, while program requirements called for 
upgrading the hall to a “museum quality” space. 

Without disturbing the integrity of the original detailing, the 
architects have successfully integrated mechanical systems and 
lighting to accommodate changing exhibitions. The geometric- 
patterned Renaissance-style ceiling by Maurice Grieve was 
restored and adapted with a flexible lighting system with thin, 
removable tracks. Screw holes are concealed with plugs when 
not in use. The six bronze and leaded glass inlay chandeliers 
are reproductions of an original Carrére & Hastings design, with 
an added uplight component to illuminate the ceiling. 

The restored marble, mosaic-patterned floor recalls the design 
of the ceiling, and removable marble cover plates bound with 
bronze provide access to underfloor mechanical systems. 

To meet strict temperature and humidity requirements (the 
building had no airconditioning system), a new ventilation sys- 
tem was installed in the existing ducts that had been used 
previously for warm air and between the marble walls and shelv- 
ing. Vents were installed below the original window sills. Per- 
manent translucent screens to reduce ultraviolet light were 
installed on the exterior of the six windows. 

The honor awards jury commented, “The rebirth of the hall 
has returned not only a great exhibition hall to its former glory, 
but has satisfied one of the most important functions of archi- 


tecture — bringing beauty and delight where once it had been 
snuffed out.” O 


Left, ornate entrance door leads from 
the hall to the restored grand foyer, Astoi 
Hall. Right, Ionic columns flank the 
room's four grand arches. 
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Lining an Auditorium with a Library 


At Hackley School, Tarrytown, МҮ; Keith Kroeger Assoc. By L.N. 


‘he Hackley School is an eclectic hilltop enclave amid a recent 
ash of ordinary suburban office buildings in rapidly developing 
Vestchester County. From a busy highway, a winding drive 
sads to a picturesque, free-form courtyard surrounded by three 
onnected buildings that range in styles from half-timbered Eliz- 
bethan revival, to turreted Tudor revival, to neoclassical. The 
luster was constructed in stages at the turn of the century. 

The neoclassical building, called Goodhue Memorial Hall, 
vas a handsome assembly hall designed by the Boston firm of 
Vheelwright & Haven in 1900. More recently, when the 750- 
tudent preparatory school started to outgrow its library, the 
rustees decided to relocate it to Goodhue Hall, in part because 
he building’s location facing the main lawn would underscore 
he library’s importance. 

The building had never undergone a 
najor renovation or “modernization,” so 
aost of the original detailing was intact. 
t the time of the renovation the open, 
varrel-vaulted hall was furnished with 
1etal folding chairs that faced a slightly 
levated wood stage under a three-part 
tained glass window with coats of arms. 
)n the opposite wall, above the main 
ntrance, was a large Palladian window, 
nd along one wall were two tall fireplaces. 

Keith Kroeger Associates of Chappaqua, 
. Y., was engaged to convert this assem- 
ly hall to the new Kaskel Library. “Our 
oal was to nestle a library of 20,000 vol- 
mes within the hall in a way that would 
nhance the significant features of the 
xisting room," says Keith Kroeger, AIA. 

Several different schemes were re- 
iewed, including a "high-tech" plan with 

double stack of bookshelves in the 


eft, large Palladian window above the 
iain entrance floods the reading room 
ith natural light; right, before view. 
bove, neoclassical entry of restored 
‘oodhue Hall, now the Kaskel Library. 


Keith Kroeger Associates 


Boratas 
ansann D 


middle of the room. But Kroeger, who is a Hackley alumnus, 
said that this was clearly a case in which he wanted to draw on 
the past. 

To preserve the integrity of the original building and to allow 
the new library to be seen as a unified whole, the architect cre- 
ated a “room within a room.” Although the concept is simple, 
its execution proved quite complicated, says project architect 
Leonard Woods. The room was adapted with a structural sys- 
tem to support the new construction that encircles the hall. Rest- 
ing on new footings under the floor, a steel frame supports the 
balcony, as well as the double row of cabinetwork fitted with 
the bookcases and the built-in circulation desk. 

Under the balcony extension is a double row of bookcases 
with framed openings for the main entrance, the doorway to 
the small periodicals reading room, the cir- 
culation desk, and the two fireplaces. The 
aisle between the two shelves creates 
the illusion of “stacks” that are found in 
larger libraries, while the fireplace 
hearths become “friendly sitting areas” nes- 
tled among the bookcases. 

Encircling the room is a new balcony 
with bookshelves along the walls and 
desks built into the railings that provide stu- 
dents a nice view while studying. The 
height of the balcony is sympathetic to the 
barrel-vaulted ceiling, and the detailing 
and scale recall the original molding and 
trim. 

A double stairway leads to a landing that 
is level with the bottom of the restored 
stained glass window; the balcony level is 
up an additional four steps. 

Under the stairway, the architects placed 
shelves for primers and other young 
children’s books. The low ceilings and inti- 
mate scale provide a cozy space for 
the school’s smaller students. (Hackley 
School encompasses kindergarten through 
12th grade.) 

The jury commented that the “addi- 
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Above, circulation desk with administrative offices beyond. Right, 
the stained glass window and cozy alcove under the stairway. 


tion of cleverly designed and carefully crafted balconies, 
bookcases, and reading areas is so harmoniously achieved that it 
looks as though the building has always been just as it is now.” 

Both wings were previously hallways that connected Goodhue 
with adjacent facilities. One wing is now a small reading room; 
the other houses staff work areas and the librarian’s office. 

The architect’s recommendation to retain the existing chan- 
deliers and to use tables with reading lamps surprised some school 
officials. The table lamps create a warm background light and 
provide a human scale to the space. Both the lamps and the 
tables are custom designs by the architect, while the chairs are 
a standard design from the company that produced the tables. 

Howard Kaskel, the library’s benefactor, selected a quotation 
that is inscribed above the circulation desk: “Live always in the 
best company when you read.” This library is a wonderful place 
to keep good company. 0 
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Richness of Decoration Restored 


Battell Chapel, Yale University; Herbert S. Newman Associates. By M.J.C. 


п 1876, on the dedication day of Yale University's Battell Chapel, 


lesigned by Russell Sturgis, the assembled may have had only a 
slimmer of the beautiful gold leaf and colored stenciling that 
ined the walls and danced about the ceiling high above their 


1eads. The stained glass windows and gaslight did little, no doubt, 


o reveal the richness of decoration that has recently been re- 
:xreated in this AIA honor award-winning restoration by Herbert 
5. Newman Associates of New Haven. 

The chapel did not long remain in its original, pristine con- 
lition. In 1893 the south wall, which faces the Yale quad, was 
yunched through with three squat Gothic arches and a wing 
idded to accommodate more seating on the main floor and in 
he balcony. Ten years later the chapel was electrified, shed- 
ling some light on an interior that was probably beginning to 
ade. By the mid-1920s, the interior was the target of some 
updating," which took the form of imitation ashlar applied over 
he stenciling. Subsequently the organ was removed from behind 
i large, ornamental screen in the apse, relocated in the north 
alcony, and a new, modest screen installed. By 1984, the nearly 
\0-year-old ashlar finish that had covered the stenciling for 
nore than half the chapel’s life was also in bad condition, faintly 
howing the decoration it once concealed. 


Jelow, view of apse and north balcony before restoration, show- 
ng 1940s altar screen and imitation ashlar. Left, same view 
howing restored, vibrant decoration and new screen incorpo- 
ating old, all framed by arched opening made for 1893 addition. 


Clues to the chapel's former glory were found in photographs 
from Yale's archives that were taken shortly after the building's 
completion. Using this evidence, the walls were first washed and 
then spectographically analyzed to determine where the major 
bands and elements of decoration might be. Then long, verti- 
cal strips of the ashlar finish were removed to determine the 
exact location of the decoration and the intensity of its colors, 
accounting for aging. The diaper pattern on the lower walls, 
below the sills of the stained glass windows, was discovered 
beneath a plaque on the east wall that had not been removed 
when the ashlar finish was applied. 

Stenciling was then designed using the uncovered patterns, 
and paint in 15 colors and gold leaf was applied over a gray 
coat above the window sills and a red coat below the sills. The 
meticulous stenciling is the work of John Canning, a Scottish 
painter and decorator from Southington, Conn., who has done 
similar work at the Connecticut State Capitol in Hartford. The 
wooden ceiling, although faded, was simply cleaned and refinished 
with a nonyellowing acrylic varnish. In the apse, the vaults were 
discovered to be made of canvas stretched between wooden ribs, 
decorated with a star pattern on a blue field. 

То provide more room in the apse, the 1947 screen displaying 
the emblems of Yale's colleges was dismantled, pushed back, 
and incorporated into a new screen designed by the architect 
based on photographs of the chapel's original screen. The new 
screen follows the curve of the apse and goes no higher than 
the diaper pattern, tying it into the east wall and giving the 
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Right, view from apse, distinguished by new incandescent lights 
along balcony rails and upper walls, which suggest original gas 
lights. Apse and altar have new hardwood floor. 


organ pipes a solid, new base on which to rest. A new hard- 
wood floor was installed in the apse and the altar area. 

The provision of more light for the interior was achieved with 
a sensitivity to the chapel’s original fixtures. The three-pronged 
gas jets that are barely visible in the 1876 photographs were 
removed when the chapel was electrified. In the restoration, new 
fixtures were placed according to the old photos. Although not 
replicas of the old fixtures, the new lights are incandescent, cov- 
ered by simple, clear glass globes held in place by three verti- 
cal arms that recall the original gas jets. These new fixtures were 
actually designed by the architect by combining pieces of dif- 
ferent fixtures by the same manufacturer. 

In the ceiling, new recessed can lights were installed with a 
minimum of intrusion, while over the south balcony additional 
can lights were fastened directly onto the ceiling due to the shal- 
low roof structure. Four metal and glass chandeliers in the main 
chapel space were cleaned, rewired, and lowered to bring them 
in line with a thick ornamental band that divides the interior at 
its midsection. In the apse, uplights were installed behind the 
screen to illuminate the decorative ceiling and stenciling above. 
A new, sophisticated lighting board at the back of the chapel 
allows sets of lights to be individually adjusted for intensity with 
a delayed dimmer that brings the lights up or down slowly and 
smoothly, giving a hint of what the character of the chapel might 
have been 110 years ago. 

Other improvements to the interior include refinished wood- 
work, newly installed carpeting, reupholstered seat cushions, an 
effectively concealed sprinkler system, a retrofitted heating sys- 
tem, brass railings in the balconies, refurbished stained glass 
windows now protected outside by plexiglass, and access for 
the disabled. 

Below grade, service spaces for the chapel were created by 
enlarging a crawl space that was previously accessible only 
through a small hole in the wall of the narthex. Loads of build- 
ing rubble were removed, and the basement was carefully exca- 
vated by shoring up columns and walls to make room for rest- 
rooms, easier access to mechanical equipment, and a corridor 
that runs from the narthex to the apse. This allows the clergy 
and choir to move to different parts of the chapel without pass- 
ing through its aisles. On the chapel’s exterior, mortar joints were 
scraped and repointed, and a new slate roof was installed in the 
original pattern. 

Commenting on the quality and scope of the restoration of 
Battell Chapel, the awards jury wrote: “Through careful research, 
painstaking craftsmanship, and unobtrusive modernization, the 
architects have uncovered a treasure and restored it to its proper 
place as one of the great architectural resources of its historic 
campus.” [] 
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Down-lo-Earth Sorcery That Keep: 
Buildings Drier And Quieter. 


A бал of Enkadrain diffuses птен pressure ities 
underground walls, preventing seepage and water damage. 
(See Sweet's 2.7d/Ame) 


Is it reasonable to suggest that the tangle 
nylon shown running across 
this ad can provide the best way 
to drain water from sub- 
surface walls? Give roots 
room to develop in plant- 
ers? Shut down noise 
between floors? 

As unlikely as it may 
seem, builders and speci- 
fiers are using this same 
lightweight geomatrix for 
all these reasons. And 
with some remark- 
able, and cost-effec- 
tive, results. 


Enkadrain® Matting: 
Outerwear For 
Subsurface Walls. 
Positioned against base- 
ment and retaining walls, | х 
Enkadrain eliminates hydro- 4 \\ 
static pressure by providing @ 
water an escape route. Its 
unique construction resists 
compression and an incor- 
porated filter keeps it free 
from clogging, so the pass- 
ageway stays permanently Enkadrain "pulls" 
clear. In contrast to graded ѓо the sides of the p 
aggregates or sand blankets, for fi سی م‎ p 
there's no need for heavy ^ drainage. (See Sw 
equipment. So Enkadrain ^ 2.7d/Ame) 


Circle 66 on information card 


g Enkasonic between floors effectively shuts down both 
t and airborne noise. (See Sweet's 13.10/Am) 


ut your cost-in-place to half that of 

entional solutions. 

sed in planters, the lightness and thin cross- 

n of Enkadrain make it an ingenious alter- 

e to gravel, especially where overall planter 

it is a decisive factor. There's greater space 

owth medium and root development, and 

r drainage—to the sides as well as downward. 

he Enkasonic® System: An Air-Tight 
Sound Barrier. 

Then your finished floor floats on a thin layer 

s same three dimensional matting, quiet is 
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the natural result. Enkasonic shuts off the trans- 
mission of both airborne and impact noise, pro- 
tecting you from complaints that could lead to 
tenant suits. 

Used under ceramic tile, wood, parquet, mar- 
ble, vinyl, or carpeting, Enkasonic well exceeds 
both STC and IIC ratings of 50. It is the only 
system available that has achieved dual ratings 
this high in testing conducted by the Ceramic 
Tile Institute. 


Get The Full Story On 
Our Black Magic. 
Find out more 
about the practical 
powers of Enkadrain 
and Enkasonic by 
letting us know 
about applications 
that currently interest 
you. Contact Geo- 
matrix Systems, BASF 
Corporation Fibers 
Division, Enka, МС = 
28728, (704) 667- 773. 
Or call Sweet's | 
Buyline at (800) ® 
447-1982 for the name - af 
of your nearest distrib- agg 
utor. We'll send ай ће ~ 
proof you need that 
this kind of magic 
really works. 


Light, thin, and айту, Enkasonic 
adds as little as*A" to any floor- 
ing system. 


Gaining Ground Thru Ingenuity.* 


BASF 
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(Please check) MAIL TO: American Institute of Architects 


O Yes! I am interested in more information on The c/o Trans National Travel 
Complete Orient vacation and other destinations. P.O. Box 272, Back Bay Annex 
Please send me the 1986 AIA Travel Guide Boston, MA 02117-9990 
featuring vacations to the British Isles & Ireland, 
the Orient, Scandinavia, Alaska, South Pacific Name 
and Europe. 


; А ; . Addres 
Yes! I am interested in more information on these = 


AIA Architectural Study Tours: City State Zip Code 
О The Complete Orient 


(Departing August 1, 1986) FOR IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, CALL 


[] Paris, The French Countryside & Switzerland TOLL-FREE 1-800-262-0123 TODAY! 
(Departing September 18, 1986) 


Join fellow AIA members on an exciting Architectural Study Tour in 1986! 
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f you dont use it, 
oure liable to be at 
TOSS, aus 


ке you more vulnerable to liability. 
it's why more and more firms are 
guarding their spec-writing with 
STERSPEC® than any other speci- 
ig system. MASTERSPEC'? relies 
your editing its existing specs, as 
osed to "cutting and pasting” or “fill- 
in the blanks". It's all there to start with 
rou reduce the risk of making the most 
ious error—omitting work from specifi- 
ions. Complete, concise and up-to- 
e, MASTERSPEC® gives your spec- 
ting quality control. Can you 
xd to be without it? 


= 


STERSPEC® 


In hard copy & diskette 


It takes a lot of work out of 
a lot of your work. 


— шлш эшш ышы ыш m = шып шин шыш кыш шыш -— — — эу 


SPEC THIS OR CALL 800-424-5080. 


You'll receive your complimentary portfolio complete with 
MASTERSPEC?® Table of Contents and a sample MASTER- 
SPEC® section. 
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| MAIL TO: AIA Service Corporation 
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The problem: How to design condominiums CERTIGRADE 


Rew Cedar 


without creating an oceanfront barrier for neigh- “еее 
boring inland villagers. 

The solution: Stepped clusters stacked 
in multi-levels to minimize interruption of the 
view corridors. 

"Cedar shingles eliminated the need for 
border elements and an undesired 'crisp' look. тыз 
Also cedar blends and weathers nicely in its 
natural state.” 


CERTI-SPLIT 


—Donald Sandy 


For our color brochure “27 New Commercial 
Ideas in Cedar (and a few old ones),” write Suite 
275, 515-116th Ave. N.E., Bellevue, WA 98004. 

(In Canada: Suite 1500, 1055 West Hastings St., 
Vancouver, B.C. V6E 2Н1.) 
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Windswept condominiums, Kiawah Islan 


Architects: Sandy & Babi 
These labels on 


red cedar shingle and shake 
bundles are your guarantee 
of Bureau-graded quality. 
Insist on them! 


Handmade adze with cedar handle used Е 
Suquamish Indians to carve canoes. 
Cedar. To touch the earth. 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bur 
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hicago Chapter. American Academy of 
'ediatrics Corporate Headquarters, Elk 
rove Village, Ill. (above); Hammond 


Jeeby & Babka, Chicago. The sloped sub- 


irban site suggested a midlevel entrance 
hat leads axially through the foyer to an 
levator lobby and terminates in a skylit 
trium overlooking a lake. Exposed steel 
»rnamental stairways flank both sides of 
he atrium to provide the main internal 
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circulation of the building. The ground 
level houses support facilities and a con- 
ference center, and the second and third 
floors contain offices. The exterior is clad 
in two colors of brick with limestone trim 
and cornice pieces. Painted steel plate 
columns and cornices create the east 
atrium colonnade. 

Catholic Order of Foresters, Naperville, 
Ill. (below); Holabird & Root, Chicago. 
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This U-shaped headquarters for a frater- 
nal insurance organization has a cul-de- 
sac entrance with a landscaped courtyard 
and a fountain. A freestanding brick col- 
onnade serves as a screen to the glass 
wall beyond to define the entrance. The 
brick exterior is detailed with bright blue 
mullions and tinted reflective glass. The 
lobby is a skylit atrium with segmented 
stairways to the upper floors. 
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for Architects 


A/E/C SYSTEMS ’86 has it all... 
everything you need to put computers to 
work for you! During five information- 
packed days (June 23-27), you'll: 


Ш see, hear and touch the products that will put you on the inside track 
to increased productivity — and profitability 

= hone your computer design, production and management skills in 
unique educational sessions tailorec to your present level of 
expertise — basic, intermediate cr advanced 

Ш learn creative management and systems solutions from experts who 
have “been there" 

W discover new ways to streamline run-of-the-mill operations and free 

yourself for more creative activities 


Whatever you are looking for , 
= computer graphics (CADCI) for design and 
drafting applications 
Ш software for design analysis 
Ш reprographics products arid services 
W project or office management systems 
you can have it all at A/E/C SYSTEMS '86, 
the total computer and management show for 
architects, and {Не world's largest such event — 
18,000 attendees, 100,000 net square feet of 
high-tech exhibits, close to 100 conference 
sessions, plus 75 participating professional 
associations and publications. 


[1 To receive complete details, call toll free 
800-237-3900, or send your business card to 


PO. Box 11318, Newington, CT 06111. Tell us 
how many free exhibit tickets you would like. 


The Severith International 
Cornputer and Management Show 
for the Design and Construction Industry 


June 23-27, 1986 
McCormick Place- Chicago 
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Confronting Risk 


Confronting Risk—whether it’s the awesome financial 
risk of professional liability or the risks of judgment and 
decision you take daily in the business of 
architecture—will be a major theme of the 1986 AIA 
National Convention in San Antonio. That means you'll 
find hundreds of hours of Professional Programs—from 
small-group consultations to full-day seminars—designed 
to sharpen your skills and understanding in virtually every 
aspect of professional practice. It means you'll find a vast 
AIA Exhibit of New Products and Technology filled with 
innovations designed to reduce the likelihood of liability. 
And it means an exclusive forecast of tomorrow's risks 
from an impeccable source—Aobert Bleiberg, editorial 
director and publisher of Barron's. 


The 1986 AIA National Convention, San Antonio 
Convention Center, June 8-11, 1986. Call (202) 626-7396 
for information—and don't risk missing the best learning 
opportunity of the year. 


The 1986 

National Convention 

of The American Institute of Architects 
June 8-11, 1986 

San Antonio Convention Center 


Please send me more information and registration forms for the 1986 National 
AIA Convention. 


| am an: | am most interested in: 

C] AIA member С Theme Program Sessions 

О Fellow O Professional Programs 

O Nonmember С] Exhibit of New Products and Technology 
NAME TITLE 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 


Return to: American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Avenue, NW • Washington, DC 20006 
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AIA Component Awards 


James Penuel 


€ Thom Abel 
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North Dakota Chapter. Depot Plaza 
Gazebo, Fargo, N.D. (top); Clark Holman 
& Moorhead, Ltd., Fargo. Designed to 
call attention to the recently revitalized 
community plaza and Cass Gilbert rail- 
road station, the gazebo has a glass and 
aluminum cupola above a copper stand- 


ing seam roof and fascia on a steel frame. 


Painted bead ceiling board soffits were 
designed to recall the train station. 


Cleveland Chapter. Union Branch Public 
Library, Cleveland (above); Collins 
Rimer & Gordon, Cleveland. As part of 
a library consolidation program, the 
branch library was built to replace two 
smaller libraries while increasing cir- 
culation and providing space for commu- 
nity activities. The brick and masonry 
trim were designed to relate to the adja- 
cent church. 


à 


Our newest collection offers a warm, rich range 
of moods for the contract or residential-environment. 


a All wallcoverings feature a class A Flame Spread Rating | 
EINEN ~ in accordance with the ASTM-E-84 tunnel test. 


T WALLCOVERINGS-- - 


CROFTERCRA 


ALASKA, me NORTH, CALIFORNIA, WALL-PRIDE INC., bay r CROWN WALLPAPER CO. 


ILLINOIS, THYBONY WALLCOVERINGS, MARYLAND, CAPITAL ASAM INC., MASSACHUSETTS, NORTHEASTERN WAL 
METRO NEW YORK, J. JOSEPHSON INC., TEXAS, WALL-PRIDE INC.—ROY JACOBS СО. 


йш. у: 
COVERINGS, ^ 


For distributors in your area call toll free or write Croftercraft \ 104 West 40th St., New York 10018 1-800-341-2282. 
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CALL FOR ENTRIES 


| T. nautilus shell — product of nature's 
master builder— signals the call for entries in BUILDER'S 6th annual Builder's Choice 
design and planning awards program recognizing the best design and planning in the 
built environment. 

Builders, architects, planners, designers and developers are invited to enter Builder's 
Choice. Submit housing and commercial projects. Large developments and one-of-a-kind 
homes. Attached and detached. New and remodeled. 

А team of industry experts will choose winners in 26 categories and designate the 
single best project of the year. Winning entrants will be honored at a BUILDER awards 
dinner in Washington, D.C., this fall. And all winning projects will be featured in our 
October issue. 

Eligible projects are those completed between June 1984 and June 1986. The entry 
deadline is June 21, 1986. For more information and an entry form, mail in the coupon or 
call BUILDER at (202) 737-0717. 


Builder's Choice 


BUILDER = 
655 15" Street, N.W. Company 
Suite 475 
Washington D.C. 20005 Address 
Please send me an entry City State Zip 
form. 
Telephone 
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Architects Society of Ohio. Festival Park/ 
Portside Festival Marketplace/ Trinity 
Plaza, Toledo, Ohio; The Collaborative, 
Inc., Toledo. The architect worked with 
various clients, funding agencies, and cit- 
izens groups to create a cohesive scheme 
for these three projects that have become 
the city's focal point of downtown revi- 
talization. The central public space, the 
three-acre Festival Park, has a stepped 
terrace that serves as an amphitheater 


for performances. The large open space 
provides unobstructed views from Sum- 
mit Street to the Maumee River. The 
12,000-square-foot Trinity Plaza is set atop 
a parking garage one-half floor above 
street level and was designed to be used 
as part of the downtown pedestrian cir- 
culation network. The two-level, 80,000- 
square-foot marketplace accommodates 
80 to 90 shops or restaurants of varying 
sizes and functions. 
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Presenting... 


he American Classics 


р 
wy 
from The Georgia Marble Company 
The Georgia Marble Company, quarriers and Call us toll free for further information. 
fabricators of famous Georgia Marble? for over In Georgia: 1-800-342-1382. L 
a century, ^ Ам new line of marble tile. Other States: 1-800-334-0122. i 
There are eight varieties, never before avail- 
able except by custam order. The marble tile 
comes in a standard size, 12" square, 3/8" georgia herbie | 
thick. These are $omé of the most beautiful ету 4 
IVISION 
marbles in the world. 1; пеѕозвеотае 3051 [404] 735-259 
Please contact Us fo more i forlnation- i т ҮТ з aim Waiter company 
Marble Tile: Georgia Hs. "усе 87 on information card 
Interior Shown: Flamingo Gril, | i ] 
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Gulf States Region. Johnson Family Home, 
Madison County, Miss. (above); Samuel 
Mockbee, Architect, Jackson, Miss. A 
team of volunteers organized by a Cath- 
olic nun built a house for a poor rural 
family with seven children. The architect 
placed enclosed rooms off a large cen- 
tral living space and used traditional mate- 
rials and forms (gable roof and front 
porch). Volunteer labor and materials 
totaling $7,000 resulted in a cost per square 
foot of $6.83. The jury said that this house 
“illustrates the fact that no task is too 
small or humble to engage the talents of 
creative people.” 

Heritage Center West, Little Rock, Ark. 
(left); Allison Moses Redden, Little Rock. 
In converting a concrete frame warehouse 
to speculative offices and retail space the 
architect replaced one solid brick wall of 
the original building with a grid of glass 
and colored frames. The renovated build- 
ing provides a link between the down- 
town area and the city’s riverfront. 
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W. C. Faulkner 


This building, designed by Arthur D. 
Steinberg, was built a dozen years ago. 
Since then it’s had two owners and a lot 


of different tenants, yet it still looks new. 


Part of the reason is its glass: Solarcool 
reflective glass from PPG. Solarcool is 
available in a range of aesthetic effects: 
Silver Bronze, Silver Gray, Silver Black, 
Dark Brown and Dark Gray. Solarcool is 
made to be durable and attractive. And 
to stay that way. 


Bo co 


| Since PPG introduced Solarcool 15 


years ago, it's been a favorite of атс! 
tects, builders and owners. Because 
durable: in proper storage, there’s 
no limit to its shelf life, and it keep: 
great look for years and years after 
application. So it retains its value fc 
long-term rentability. 

Architects like the way Solarc 


‚ 50 the building will look the 
7 it was designed to look. 

And builders are confident using 
ircool because it’s so easy to use. 
їп be cut right on site, tempered 
fabricated locally. 

And it’s backed by PPG, the 
ipany with the most experience in 


ective glass is consistent from lite to the business and a warranty no one 


— 


ER 


tops. It's no surprise that Solarcool 
has been "The Right Glass" for 
architects, builders and owners for 
many years. 

See Sweet's 8.26a/Pp. Or write 
PPG Industries, Inc., 
$19, PO. Box 8727, а ре 
Harrisburg, РА 17165 Ҹә 
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Mississippi Chapter and Gulf States 
Region. Roosevelt State Park Bathhouse, 
Morton, Miss. (above); Eley Associates 
Architects, Jackson, Miss. This wood and 
brick pavilion-style bathhouse serves as a 
gateway to the lake and accommodates 
showers, toilets, ticket booth, and con- 
cession area. The building's two wings 
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are connected by a sheltered outdoor 
porch that has a deep overhang and trel- 
liswork at the rear roof and along the 
front chase wall. 

Florida South Chapter. Clary House, 
Sanibel, Fla. (below); Andres Duany and 
Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk Architects, Miami. 
This vacation house was designed for a 


married couple with frequent live-in guests. 
Located on an island in the Gulf of Mexico 
that is prone to flooding during storms, 
the house rests on pilings that are screened 
by wood latticework. “It is excellent and 
effortless with a great deal of character, 
a high level of refinement and polish," 
said the awards jury. 


Another Steeleraft FIRST! 


OVER 2 450 rE nores 


of glass now | 
permitted in 
Steelcraft 
ШЕШ 
Нате 


(Г) 16 gage frame section with %” high 
stop, minimum 434" jamb depth, 
maximum 1234" jamb depth. 


(2) 16 gage mullion section with 
continuous stiffener channel. 


(3) И" Wire Glass 
Maximum sidelite—32” x 78” 
Maximum Transom-lite—35" x 41" 
Actual maximum glass size— 
2496 square inches. 


(4) Available with anchors for masonry Maximum Door Size 
wall, wood stud and steel stud Single—4'0" 8'0" 
partitions. Pair—8'0" 8'0" 


Maximum overall Frame Size— 
10'10" wide x 10'11" high. 


Teves by Underwriters Laboratories Inc in accordance with UL 10 G (ASTM E152) 
without hose stream for 20 minutes. 
Frame can be used in any application where 20 minute frames and doors are required. 


7 E3Steelcratt by American-Standard 
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Power to totally overshadow conventional reflective solutions. 


LOF Glass introduces 

ECLIPSE reflective glass, the 
pyrolytically-coated float that 
leaves traditional alternatives 
fading completely from sight. 


ECLIPSE reflective is a 
dramatic new alternative for 
the building designer's pal- 
ette, combining high reflec- 
tivity with excellent daylight 
transmission. Exteriors take 
on a striking yet subdued 
appearance; interiors are 
bathed in a soothing warm 
glow. Beautiful. 


Technically speaking . . . 
absorption so low that col- 
ored substrates in most vision 
applications require no heat 
treating; UV control that 
blocks over 90% of the sun's 
damaging ultraviolet rays; 
sealant compatibility that 
borders on universal. And 
the list goes on. 


ECLIPSE reflective means 
options: Cut, temper and 
fabricate it as you would any 
annealed glass. Expose the 
coated surface to the exterior. 
Use it as the second surface 
in an insulated glass unit. 
Bronze. Grey. Blue-green. 
The choices are yours. 


Visibly Superior. 


Glass 
A Libbey-Owens-Ford Company 


Choose ECLIPSE reflective 
for the fastest, most reliable 
delivery. Choose ECLIPSE 
reflective for the commitment 
and expertise of the manufac- 
turer that cares about provid- 
ing the industry's best float. 


Choose ECLIPSE reflective 
from LOF Glass. Be part of a 
remarkable solar occurrence. 
Call: (419) 247-4803. Write: 
LOF Glass, FGP Marketing 
Department, 811 Madison 
Ave., РО. Box 799, Toledo, 
Ohio 43695. 
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Photographs by Steven Brooke 


Florida Association. Florida A&M School 
of Architecture, Tallahassee, Fla.; Clem- 
ents Rumel Goodwin Associates, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. The design for this 64,000- 
square-foot facility was chosen through a 
two-stage competition sponsored by the 
state and the university. Comprised of 
four connected wings of varying sizes and 


configurations, the $5.3 million facility 
accommodates 400 students and 35 fac- 
ulty and staff. A passive energy system 
uses a solar greenhouse-like collection sys- 
tem to return heat into the air in winter 
and takes advantage of natural ventila- 
tion in summer to supplement cooling 
requirements. 
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ө Preserves wood. 
ө Protects wood. 
e Mildew-resistant. 


This fine product is a favorite of architects, builders, and homeowners. Wher 
applied to untreated wood, Cabot’s Bleaching Oil actually bleaches the 
wood, imparting a delicate gray tone that weathers in a few months toa 
natural driftwood gray. This effect, heretofore found only in seacoast areas 
after years of exposure to salt air, is now attainable anywhere in the country 
Capot's Bleaching Oil, a refined and clarified oil with bleaching 

ingredient, is suitable for all exterior wood: shingles, siding, and clapboards. 


For further information on Cabot's Bleaching Oil, write: 


East Coast: One Union St., Dept. 545, Boston, MA 02108 
West Coast: 23284 Eichler St., Dept. 545, Hayward, CA 94545 
Sweet's Buyline: call toll-free 1-800-447-1982 
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Built in 1981 at a cost of $330 million, the . 3 
Tropicana Hotel & Casino is a special blend =. = n => 


ووت 


of elegance and excitement. With 515guest ` | = + < 

rooms, 4 lounges, 7 restaurants, 8 shops, and aks 

а 50,873 sq. ft. casino, the Tropicana is an > 
emporium of activity with all the conven- = Б 
iences of home. Gi —— 


“There’s no gambling on efficiency or comfort 


_ | 


in the Tropicana Hotel and Casino 


with Sloan OPTIMA’ No-Hands system.” 


Atlantic City’s Tropicana Hotel and 
Casino never leaves the service and 
accommodations of its patrons to 
chance. Their concern for comfort 
and cleanliness amid the glitter of 
neon and mirrors was the main 


reason for 
е o installing 
Sloan 
OPTIMA® 
No-Hands 


automated flushometers in the 
casino washrooms. 

A Sloan OPTIMA system uses 
an electronic device to "sense" the 
user and automatically flushes the 


sanitary fixture—or turns the faucet 
or appliance on or off—only as 
needed. This insures that faucets 
and hand dryers are turned off after 
use and eliminates unflushed 
urinals and toilets. 

The results: Improved comfort 
and convenience for patrons with 
more sanitary washrooms. Reduced 
costs for management with fewer 
repairs, reduced water usage and 
less daily maintenance. 

The Sloan OPTIMA system meets 
all building code requirements and 
installs easily—and unobtrusively— 
in any new or retrofit situation. The 


system also adapts to soap dispen- 
sers, hand dryers, shower heads, 
and more. 

Ask your Sloan ith 
representative 
about Sloan Г 
No-Hands 
automated 
systems. Or 
write us. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


10500 Seymour Avenue, Franklin Park, IL 60131 
A Tradition of Quality and Pride 
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Washington Metropolitan Chapter. Wil- 
mington AMTRAK Station Renovation, 
Wilmington, Del. (above); Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Washington, D.C. The 
renovation of this 1905 Frank Furness rail- 
road station required the reconstruction 
of the hammered glass and wrought iron 
canopies and the red clay tile roof. The 
exposed trough-beam ceiling in the main 
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waiting room was restored, and the ele- 
gant wrought iron and brass detailing and 
railings were re-established. AMTRAK 
services and concessions were reorgan- 
ized, and elevators and escalators were 
added to meet increases in the number 
of patrons. 

Baltimore Chapter. Private Residence, 
South Miami (below); Aragon Associated 


Architects, Baltimore. Located on a long 
shallow site, the house is organized on a 
linear plan with hallways on either side 
of the principal interior spaces and has a 
series of outdoor pavilions with a trel- 
lised courtyard. Punched windows in the 
clerestory provide natural light to the 
dressing rooms. Exterior walls are con- 
crete block and stucco. 


From Du Pont: 


How HYPALON' can lower 
your defense budget. 


A good roof is your best defense against 
spiraling maintenance costs. This is especially 
true in today’s market where you can sink a 
lot of extra money into roofing that may not 
be the best for you over the long haul. But 
you can lower your defense budget by 
understanding a few facts about Du Pont 
and a polymer product known as HYPALON® 
synthetic rubber. 

Time tested 

For more than 30 years, HYPALON syn- 
thetic rubber products have held up under 
some of the most demanding industrial 
conditions — as jackets for power trans- 
mission mining cables; as automotive hose 
covers for the extreme heat and corrosive 
atmosphere of the engine compartment; 
even as liners for landfills, reservoirs and 
industrial waste treatment ponds. 

Success in roofing 

Still, the transition to roofing was not a 
simple one. Extensive dialogue with Du Pont 
customers led to the conception and develop- 
ment of this polymer as a single-ply roofing 
material. And since the early 1960's, 
HYPALON has proven to be ideal for this 
demanding application. 


The secret is out 

Today, you'll find roofs based on HYPALON 
on plants, offices, shopping centers, 
churches, schools — any building where cost 
and efficiency are primary concerns. That 
means buildings like yours. Whether you're 
an owner, contractor, architect or engineer, 
it pays to specify roofing systems based on 
HYPALON. They offer durability, weather- 
ability and oil, chemical, and flame resistance. 
W/hat's more, roofing systems based on 
HYPALON are among the most economical 
on the market today. 

It's a matter of top security Commercial 
systems based on Du Pont HYPALON are 
your best defense against spiraling mainte - 
nance costs and the whims of weather. 

For more information about Du Pont 
HYPALON and the companies who manu- 
facture roofing systems based on HYPALON, 
call 1-800-441-7111. 

Only Du Pont makes HYPALON? 
Specify it by name. 


*Du Pont manufactures HYPALON? not single-ply roofing membranes or systems 
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Few would argue with the criti 
need to conscientiously comply \ 
building codes. 

Yet, for those whose task itis | 
design beautiful, functional buildi 
the influence of volumes upon ус 
of code requirements is undeniak 

Fortunately, Won-Doorss foldin. 
doors now provide a way to сотр 
critical building codes and still all 
to design your building to look an 
function the way you choose. 

For example, Won-Door Firegu 
Doors can provide: 


Call Won-Door toll free 1 (800) 45 
or your nearest Won-Door dealer for 


Won-Door Fireguard'" protecting 
property and beautiful building дез 


ES 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 84104 
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AIA Component Awards 


Tom Crane 


Philadelphia Chapter. Renfrew Center, 
Philadelphia (top); Atkin, Voith & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Philadelphia. A new 42-bed 
dormitory and dining facility for a clinic 
for sufferers of eating disorders was added 
to complement a 1929 manor house that 
was converted to house administrative and 
therapeutic offices. The building has a 
straightforward corridor plan with a resi- 
dential scale, and a curved terrace sur- 
rounds the dining room and leads to flower 


and vegetable gardens that will be used 
in the treatment program. The jury praised 
the building for its siting, humanism, and 
lack of institutional character. 
Pennsylvania Society. Provident Mutual 
Interiors, Philadelphia (bottom); KPA 
Architects, Philadelphia. The architect’s 
use of natural and artificial light and 
choice of materials contributed to the suc- 
cess of this carefully detailed office inte- 
rior and entrance hall. 
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New Jersey Society of Architects. Mer- 
maid Hill, Block Island, R.I. (above); 
Herman Hassinger Architects, Moores- 
town, N.J. The architect, who was for- 
merly a Coast Guard officer, used forms, 
details, and materials to recall a tradi- 
tional New England lifesaving station for 
his own vacation house. The first floor 
has a large, open living space with sepa- 
rate areas for children and adults and 
two guest rooms. Three bedrooms are 
tucked under the eaves on the second 
story. The observation tower on the north 
wing is reached by a ship's ladder through 
a hinged hatch. Exterior cladding is tra- 
ditional cedar shingles and painted trim. 
Pittsburgh Chapter. 227 Fort Pitt Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh (right); L. D. Astorino & 
Associates, Pittsburgh. In converting an 
1880s bank to their own offices the archi- 
tects added a large, colorful bay window 
facade based on the nearby historic build- 
ings along the riverfront. Private offices 
overlook a landscaped interior courtyard 
with arched skylights. The architects de- 
signed built-in work stations, storage units, 
and a reception desk. 
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Fry Reglet 
is Molding Technology. 


Responding to new trends in design, Fry Reglet, over 10 
years ago, began radiusing many of its aluminum mold- 
ings. Today, most standard shapes can be radiused. 

No longer a purely functional product, Fry radius mold- 

ings introduce a design enhancement that literally follows 
the architect’s concept. The addition of custom-matched \ 
finishes provides limitless aesthetic options. d E: 


By specifying Fry radius moldings, designers can add sur- 
prisingly dramatic effects to curved perimeters, archways, 
columns, and curved ceilings. Specify Fry. 


FRY REGLET j^ 


625 S. Palm Avenue, Alhambra, California 91803 
(818) 289-4744 


2777 Peterson Place, Norcross, Georgia 30071 
(404) 441-2337 


Look for us in Sweets Catalog 9.5/Fr. 
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Michael Forester 
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Boston Society of Architects. Souweine 
House, Amherst, Mass. (top left); Williar 
Rawn Associates, Boston. The construc 
tion of this Greek revival-inspired hous 
for a family of four was the subject of 

the recent best-selling book, House, by 
Tracy Kidder. The owners wanted a “mor 
traditional” design with defined rooms b 
also wanted to take advantage of passiv 
solar energy. The front of the house ha: 


ы m 


T 


ў: 


еш 
ay 


n asymmetrical porch and a large circu- 
ar window in the gable end, while the 
outh side has six double-hung windows 
rith a band of fixed glass panels above 
nd below. 

lew England Regional Council. Summer 
olo Barns, Greenwich, Conn. (bottom 
ft); Ferris, Franzen & Associates, South- 
ort, Conn. This 4,000-square-foot barn 
as 14 open-air stalls, a feed room, tack 
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Fare Rana: 
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room, and а hay loft. А 10-foot overhang 
on both sides, which is supported by Doric 
columns, provides circulation and access 
to all the stalls. The stable is clad with 
cedar shingles and clapboard reminiscent 
of the New England vernacular. The jury 
said, "It's obvious on this estate you're 
lucky to be a horse." 

Old South Church Restoration, Boston 
(above); Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & 
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Abbott, Boston. In renovating the 1874 
Venetian Gothic church by Cummings 
& Sears, the restoration architect repaired 
the polychromatic masonry exterior and 
elaborately detailed copper roof, rede- 
signing the interior in the "spirit of the 
last century." The chancel platform was 
redesigned to accommodate both religious 
ceremonies and musical performances, 
and a new chancel screen was added. 0 
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ith Sunglas® HP Reflective glass, one of 
ver 30 solar management glasses by Ford. 
The Hotel Inter-Continental is a $70 million 
ass-clad high-rise tower, designed with a 

iutical silhouette to give every guest room a 

ew of the San Diego Harbor and to minimize 

struction of the harbor’s view from downtown 


an Diego. 

The glass of choice is Sunglas HP Reflective — 
sed here with a durable silver coating applied to UT z II hi 
ear glass for 8% nominal light transmittance. : швів 
his version (51-08) provides a subtle reflectance | D. in Jn oin B UR 8:28: 
f the harbor's ever-changing color as well as a Д boi m — 


:duction in the hotel's air conditioning 
istallation and operating costs. ME A 

Sunglas HP Reflective is part of Ford's Sunglas 0 2 =ãă o ăãć 
imily — a family of over 30 different solar 
ianagement glasses with colors and shading 
;efficients for virtually any application. All 
unglas HP Reflective products are also backed 
y Ford's ten-year coating warranty. 

The next time you specify reflective glass, 
pecify the total performance and versatility of 
unglas HP Reflective by Ford and see the lite. 
or Quality variety, and availability in solar 
ianagement glass — Nobody outglasses Ford. 


For more information call: 1-800-521-6346 
n Michigan call collect: 1-313-446-5915) 
n Canada call: 1-416-363-7561) 


wner: Torrey Enterprises, Inc. 
rchitect: Hope Consulting Group 
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Buildings Were Among 
His ‘Playthings’ 


Leonardo, Architect. Carlo Pedretti. 
(Rizzoli, $75.) 

“Leonardo would have greatly profited, 
if he was not of such a varied and unsta- 
ble nature, for he began to learn many 
things and once begun he would aban- 
don them.” So wrote Vasari who, like 
many of Leonardo’s contemporaries, could 
not see the sense in neglecting one’s true 
vocation by playing around with matters 
remote and strange to the artist’s world. 
I think Vasari was right. Who would not 
give up all of Leonardo’s inventions and 
writings for a few more paintings such as 
the Uffizi’s “Virgin and Child with St. 
Апп” or any of his paintings of women 
with their smiles of “infinite tenderness 
and sinister threat,” as Walter Pater ex- 
pressed it? 

But Leonardo thought of himself as a 
gentleman, a courtier (he had to live down 
the fact that he was an illegitimate son). 
Such a man might paint but, if that was 
all he did, he was like Michelangelo, 
hardly more than a glorified workman. 

Carlo Pedretti, who probably knows 
more about Leonardo than any other per- 
son, has given us a book that purports to 
present one facet of the master’s genius. 
He writes: “I approach the subject of 
Leonardo as architect in the same way I 
approached the subject of Leonardo as 
painter ... namely with an almost dog- 
matic brevity and without footnotes.” 
Almost dogmatic the book is; brief it is 
not. It surely contains in its more than 
500 illustrations every scrap of Leonardo’s 
work that bears on architecture and much 
that does not, in any but metaphorical 
definition. There are designs for a loom 
and textile machine, for ladies’ purses and 
embroidery patterns, for all sorts of hy- 
draulic devices, for anatomical studies, 
for a “device for opening a prison door 
from within,” as well as many examples 
of gadgets designed to make mincemeat 
of the enemy. It seems that anything 
Leonardo designed of a craft or mechanic 
nature is subsumed under the rubric of 
architecture by Pedretti. 

I cannot believe that Leonardo did not 
make some sort of distinction between 
architecture and technics even though, 
seeking a job, he wrote, “... and in times 
of peace I believe I may be most favor- 
ably compared to any other in the field 
of architecture, in the designing of pub- 
lic and private buildings and in the con- 
ducting of water from one place to 
another.” 

All those Renaissance architects were 
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polymaths— Brunelleschi, Bramante, 
Alberti, Michelangelo— but what makes 
Leonardo so special is not the variety of 
his skills, but a quality, hard to define, 
that I consider magical. A look at the 
brooding, tenebrous landscapes in his 
paintings— mountains, rocks, and flowers 
never seen on earth, in colors never seen 
on earth— suggests what I mean. I think 
this is a common feeling— anyone who 
goes to the Louvre will always find a line 
of people waiting to see the Mona Lisa— 
surely not the Mona Lisa as an art object, 
but as the personification of some half- 
remembered dream. 

One would presume that a man capa- 
ble of evoking such feelings would dis- 
cuss esthetics in his writings. In architec- 
ture, for example, the nearest he comes 
to esthetics is providing dimensions, which 
though unexplained, supposedly give 
"proper proportions." What he does advise 
on are the proper ventilation of privies, 
the cost of decorating a room, why a wall 
cracks, or sometimes on a more theoreti- 
cal level, “what is an arch?" On city plan- 
ning his interest is in canals, roads, forti- 
fications. The same is true of his writings 
on painting and sculpture: no “fine-art” 
talk, just a lot of practical recommenda- 
tions on perspective, shades and shad- 
ows, how to "represent a tempest," or 
"someone speaking to a crowd of peo- 
ple," and “how to paint wind." Is it possi- 


Studies of arenas and volumetric analysis 
of Bramante's St. Peter's, c. 1517-16. 
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x 


ble that in the fabulous 15th and 16th 
centuries the feeling for proportion, сот 
position, style, were so pervasive that nc 
more instruction or explanation was 
needed than is needed to tell the health: 
heart how to beat or the lungs how to 
breathe? 

Thumbing through this scholar's book 
I search for an architectural sketch that 
even suggests Leonardo's genius. I come 
up only with what the most banal archi- 
tect of the period would have drawn; his 
house plans are ordinary, his churches 
conventional and similar, and there is no 
evidence that his lost design for the Milar 
cathedral lantern had any special merit. 

Carlo Pedretti is really too much in 
love to see that his hero has a weakness. 
It is apparently with good reason that 
"no building which can with certainty or 
even probability be credited to Leonardc 
exists," according to A. E. Popham, once 
deputy keeper of prints and drawings at 
the British Museum. The drawings them: 
selves clearly show the weakness. When 
the sketch is of machinery, an anatomi- 
cal detail, a geometrical proposition, or 
roughly conceptual, the line is vigorous 
and explicit, but any drawing showing the 
actuality of a building of his design is 
fuzzy and uncertain. 

History tells us that Leonardo was imag: 
inative, had a seeking mind, was well 
informed, had an extraordinarily keen eye 
and unsurpassed manual dexterity. That 
his devices, machines, and gadgets influ- 
enced the development of technology is 
debatable. What is not debatable, how- 
ever, is that to us, swamped as we are in 
technological inventions of the most fab- 
ulous and subtle kind, Leonardo's wheel 
and pinions are little more than quaint 
when not seen as clumsy or simply absurd 

But what is incontrovertible is that his 
paintings, even the least of them, are as 
fresh, touching, and remarkable as when 
they were painted. Do we not agree with 
Vasari? And in this book does Pedretti 
not make clear, perhaps inadvertently, 
that the great man was no architect? Per 
haps the book should have been entitled 
Leonardo: His Playthings, bearing in min: 
what Freud wrote in his study of the 
master: “...the great Leonardo remainec 
infantile in some ways throughout his 
life.... Asa grownup he still continued 
playing, which sometimes made him seen 
strange and incomprehensible to his con 
temporaries." 

—Percivat GOODMAN, FAL 


Mr. Goodman, professor emeritus, grad- 
uate school of architecture and planning 
Columbia University, is an architect, 
author, and critic. 
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. History of Architecture: Settings and 
ituals. Spiro Kostof. (Oxford University 
ress, $45.) 

“Теп years in the making. A history of 
rchitecture that ranges from the first pre- 
istoric environments on record to the 
1ost recent examples of architectural and 
rban design. A landmark work of impres- 
ive scope . . . Spiro Kostof has written 
зе book in the conviction that, ‘everything 
uilt is worth studying. " — From the dust 
icket. 

"Reconcile the traditional canon of mon- 
ments with a broader more embracing 
iew of the built environment; no strict 
istinction between architecture, building, 
irbanism, high and low culture; an epic 
tory of humans taking possession of the 
and and shaping communities through the 
ict of building; not all-inclusive; concerned 
vith the use and structure of urban proc- 
'Ss; motivation and ritual sequence; an 
'ffering of cultural history. . . ."— From 
he introduction. 

When an author sets himself such an 
imbitious program, spends 10 years to 
iccomplish it in 788 oversized pages, 800 
ialftones, and 150 drawings, the reader has 
| right to expect a consistent architectural 
statement. If such an organizing principle 
:xists in this book it has escaped this 
‘eviewer. 

There is a great number of fine draw- 
ngs. There are photographs—some good, 
оте excellent, some unusual, and some 
slurred. Some are familiar redrawings, 
оте from Bannister Fletcher. 

There are omissions, but given the 
iuthor's statement of intent that his book 
s not all-inclusive, these must be accepted 
15 editorial privilege. However, if a his- 
‘ory is to be, and all histories are, even 
he monumental work of Bannister Flet- 
zher and his successors, only a selec- 
ion from the complete store of human- 
<ind’s building, then there must be a uni- 
‘ying idea to give cohesion to the 
resentation. 

We must assume that the subtitle of 
<ostof’s book, “Settings and Rituals,” is 
1 statement of the author’s organizing prin- 
ziple. Site we understand as place, but rit- 
1al is a more complex idea. A ritual (as 
lefined by Webster, of course) is the solid- 
fication of a cultural event; a prescribed 
огт or manner governing words or 
ictions. It can be a ceremony, a formal 
ict or a series of prescribed acts, or an 
iction performed only formally with lit- 
le or no significance. 

The author's intent cannot be faulted. 
le states that modest structures in the 
›егірһегу of monuments are essential to 
inderstanding the monuments themselves. 
[o ignore context is a misreading of the 


primary structure. Kostof intends "to put 
aside the invidious distinction between 
building, architecture, and engineering, 
architecture and speculative development, 
and treat buildings with equal curiosity 
whether they are religious or intended to 
be monumental, utilitarian, or residential 
without discrimination." 

This is laudable. We must assume, how- 
ever, that the unique insight Kostof brings 
is a revelation of the ritualistic signifi- 
cance of their siting. 

Kostof uses the technique of historic 
vignettes to encapsulate an epoch. This 
is workable if they do indeed typify, but 
it can lead to simplifications verging on 
misrepresentation. For example, we read 
in chapter 1 that the Alhambra, “plain to 
any student of its fabric, is shoddily built.” 
Here Kostof makes the point that despite 
its material failures it was a memorable 
building. This may or may not be true, 
but is this an essential observation in five 
lines describing this building? Certain 
parts of the building may lack structural 
validity, and painted plaster and wood 
decorations have deteriorated. How are 
these blemishes important in the brilliant 
execution of an extremely refined design 
which, incidentally, in later pages he 
describes poetically? 

Just how shoddily built was this build- 
ing that has survived for over 600 years? 
The city of Granada, and the Alhambra 
particularly, withstood a siege of eight 
months by savage and determined Chris- 
tian knights before it surrendered to end 
the glories of seven centuries of Islamic 
Spain. 

Almost everyone, even Bannister 
Fletcher, agreed that the Alhambra was 
and is a most extraordinary achievement. 
The Alhambra was something more than 
“the gift of making place for some human 
purpose,” as Kostof puts it, despite the 
failures of some of its decorations. Post- 
modern philosophies simply do not apply. 

In another instance we find that the 
Maya seem to have suffered from under- 
statement. Kostof says their arches were 
corbeled. They were not, and this is a sig- 
nificant point. Mayan builders were much 
too sensible to painfully true six sides of 
an arch stone, pecking away at it with 
stone tools, and then bury most of their 
work in the mass of their structure. They, 
instead, devised an ingenious system of 
rubble lime concrete masonry. Their 
famous “Mayan arches” were not arches 
at all. They were instead monolithic rub- 
ble masonry faced on the exterior with 
masonry veneer. 

Kostof also makes a number of disturb- 
ing statements. They may, of course, be 
incredible insights as new historic per- 


spectives. However they need more doc- 
umentation to be convincing. If they are 
insights, the reader is owed more docu- 
mentation. If they are “off-hand” com- 
ments made by a lecturer to enliven his 
class, they should have been set in script 
or some other warning device telling the 
reader to take them with salt. 

On page 354 we read, “perhaps two- 
thirds of French and English bastides were 
never provided with walls.” This certainly 
makes the reader sit up and take notice, 
for it appears to be an absolute contra- 
diction to the definition of bastide itself, 
which is a fortified town. 

We also read the lively statement on 
page 349, “there is no such thing as a 
medieval town.” Wow! One would hope 
Kostof would elaborate on such provoca- 
tive declarations. 

Kostof's contention that the true physi- 
cal reality of things built lies not in the 
things themselves but the conditions that 
caused them to be built appears sound. 
However, the built object is an unmistak- 
able condition, and to leave it out is to take 
away the main course and leave us with 
dessert and seltzer. 

Building materials and the techniques 
by which they are employed are almost 
genetic in that they carry with them seeds 
of human culture. The difference in the 
cultural conditions of stone, copper, or iron 
societies is a difference in the division of 
labor, social organization, the power of the 
village and the tribe. They spell the dif- 
ference between men's and women's work 
and the relation to each other. Settings and 
rituals are shaped by these realities. 

А theory of architecture or a story of 
architecture cannot be successful unless 
it is based on a theory of man, as Plato, 
Alexander Pope, and others have been tell- 
ing us for a long, long time. 

Apparently this is what Kostof intended. 
The book is estimable in intent. Its fail- 
ure is a concentration on superficial con- 
cept. Harvey Wheeler told us 15 years ago 
that any solution proposed to a problem 
must be proposed on a scale equal to the 
problem. Kostof's failure is that sites and 
rituals are not as large as the vital moti- 
vating imperatives of the age that uses 
them. They are only the outward mani- 
festations of cultural actions and do not 
substitute for the imperative itself. 

Kostof conceived the book well enough 
in broad terms but chose the least attrac- 
tive definition of ritual: an action per- 
formed only formally with little or no sig- 
nificance. — Роввезт WILSON 


Dr. Wilson, a former editor of Progressive 
Architecture, teaches architecture at 
Catholic University. 
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Clues to American Architecture. Mari- 
lyn Klein and David P. Fogle. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Starrhill Press, $5.95.) 

This small book intends to give the 
everyday American a “basic knowledge 
of architectural history and styles.” 
Through introductory remarks, line draw- 
ings (by Wolcott B. Etienne), and visual 
"clues" — elements of styles—the authors 
hope to encourage readers “to look closely 
at buildings, to appreciate their special 
qualities and sources of inspiration, and 
to savor our varied and alive architec- 
tural heritage.” 

Style guidebooks are generally alike. 
Written from an esthetic point of view, 
they tend to be a bit precious toward 
their subject. That’s what inspiration and 
savoring are all about, as if the built world 


were delectable. This book fits the mold. 
As for its organization, it owes much to 
Blumenson's Identifying American Archi- 
tecture. The contents are arranged chro- 
nologically by style beginning with New 
England colonial—a saltbox whose accom- 
panying style clues are a plan, a “jetty,” 
shingles, casement windows with leaded 
diamond panes, a board and batten door, 
and a pendant. The style categories cover 
the traditional classifications of Ameri- 
can architecture, including a few extras 
such as the mid-20th century “contempo- 
rary.” The examples are uniformly the 
same quality with high style design and 
landmark buildings, many derived from 
HABS drawings and photographs, as the 
principal sources. 

To be successful, these kinds of books 


The Romance of Architecture. Roloff Beny. With an introduction by John Julius 
Norwich and an anthology drawn from architectural writers and travelers from 
Vitruvius to Sacheverell Sitwell (Harry N. Abrams Inc., $49.50). The exceedingly 
handsome architectural photographs in this book are arranged by design elements— 
walls, columns and colonnades, arches, domes, ceilings, roofs, staircases, floors—and 
there are photographs as well of aqueducts and bridges and towers, spires, and castles. 
Preceding each section is a short descriptive paragraph, and there are many appro- 
priate quotes from well-known commentators. The late Roloff Beny’s photographs 
have been called poetic, evocative, and mystical, which they are. Shown above is a 
view of the Great Mosque, Kairouan, Tunisia. 
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need to integrate the graphic, written, an 
historical information at all levels, so the 
accuracy and appropriateness are main- 
tained. This is no easy assignment when 
cutting through an entire history of arch 
tecture. This book succeeds generally, bu 
there are times when the language or th 
clues labeling is imprecise or inappropri 
ate. For example, the pages devoted to 
the Italianate style illustrate the Bonne- 
ville house in Fort Smith, Ark. (1880) as 
the prime example. Things to look for ii 
the style include a cupola, a cast-iron fron 
arched and tall windows with hood mold 
ings, a tall tower (villa form), corner 
quoins, elaborate entrance, and a com- 
mercial row (four buildings). The text 
refers to the Italianate as “one of the mos 
common of the picturesque styles." Sinc 
most American architecture is picturesqu 
by intention or default, why bother giv- 
ing the reader this kind of judgment whe: 
you really want the reader/viewer to dis: 
cover the style? The reason the reader i: 
told what to see is that the authors want 
to communicate a preferred point of view 
about style. That's what appreciation is 
about: framing the response within a set 
of values that represents the authors, 
rather than representing the architecture 

In the clues for the Victorian eclectic 
style, Romanesque pilasters are labeled 
without the reader being given a defini- 
tion of either term or enough picture to 
determine their use or composition. In 
the Gothic revival entry, foliated window: 
are noted without explaining what that 
means. Some of the ambiguity could hav 
been avoided if labeling arrows had clearly 
tagged the elements, and if the labels an 
their clues had been consistently of the 
same class— descriptions of fact are min 
gled with design analysis. 

On the positive side of things, the assort 
ment of clues breaks down into classes 
of elements that, regardless of the style 
in which they are executed, will teach 
people about design: Walls and building 
shape, windows, roof forms, and orna- 
mentation from style to style should teac 
people to engage and understand design 
So I suggest that you make note of this 
book. Slip it into the glove compartmen 
of your car so the kids can play architec 
tural detective on those long rides to th« 
mall. — HERBERT GOTTFRIE 


Dr. Gottfried is a professor in Iowa Stat 
University’s college of design. 


Diary of the Cavaliere Bernini’s Visit to 
France. Paul Fréart de Chantelou. Edite 
with an introduction by Anthony Blunt; 
annotated by George C. Bauer; translate 
by Margery Corbett. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, $49.) 

For five months in 1665 the Italian scul] 
tor and architect Bernini lived in Paris, 
having been summoned there by Louis 
XIV to complete the Louvre as a royal 
residence. The young king appointed Pat 

continued on page 2 
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Fréart de Chantelou, a royal steward, to 
accompany Bernini and act as his inter- 
preter. Chantelou became Bernini’s con- 
stant companion—and friend—keeping a 
day-by-day diary of what took place dur- 
ing the architect's stay. 

This first complete English translation 
of the diary is delightful to read, giving 
insights into the French king and court 
and the customs of the 17th century. 
Chantelou was a faithful diarist, even 
reporting jokes and other small talk. But 
the diary, called by scholars one of the 
most important art documents to come 
out of the 17th century, gives unique 
glimpses of Bernini's artistic tastes, opin- 
ions, and theories. It also reveals Bernini 
as a man, showing his arrogance and van- 
ity and also his dedication to duty and 
generosity toward people he liked. 

On another level, today's architects who 
may not have scholarly pretensions will 
enjoy the diary for its revelations of how 
Bernini, considered an artistic dictator in 
Rome, dealt with a client who was an 
ambitious king bent on his own dicta- 
tions; how the architect had to endure 
the jealousies of Parisian architects, and 
clashes with the king's chief minister who, 
after all, was responsible for the funds 
expended by the king on all these projects. 

A postscript says that after 1674 Ber- 
nini was not paid the handsome pension 
he was promised for his designs and for 
other works, including a baroque bust of 
Louis XIV. Enemies he made in Paris 
contrived to have his plans for the Lou- 
vre abandoned, and he died in 1680, end- 
ing "in sadness and frustration one of the 
grandest projects of the whole baroque 
period." Nonetheless, his engravings of 
the Louvre had wide influence. As the late 
Anthony Blunt points out, they became a 
model “of what a royal palace should be,” 
affecting the design of Hampton Court in 
England, the royal palace in Stockholm, 
and even Ashton Webb's 1909 facade of 
Buckingham Palace. 

— Mary E. Osman, Hon. AIA 


Sun, Wind, and Light: Architectural 
Design Strategies. G. Z. Brown. (Wiley, 
$32.95.) 

If the societal concern for energy con- 
servation is to have a true impact upon 
architectural design, then architects must 
consciously address the reciprocity be- 
tween energy and form. Conventional 
design strategy suggests that energy con- 
cerns should be directly utilized to gen- 
erate form. Other requirements, however, 
may supersede energy conservation as a 
design priority. In this case, the conse- 
quences of these other design decisions 
upon energy use must be understood. 

G. Z. Brown’s intention in writing this 
book was to provide insights and infor- 
mation to architects concerning the rela- 
tionship between architectural form and 
energy use. He wants architects to con- 
sider this relationship during schematic 
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design when most of the significant deci- 
sions influencing form are made. There- 
fore, the book format is that of a ready 
reference guide, to be used at the draft- 
ing board. Each technique or strategy is 
presented in a one- or two-page format 
with a brief verbal explanation and ample 
graphic illustration. Precision in quanti- 
tative analysis has been sacrificed for ease 
and speed of use through rules of thumb 
and quick reference charts. Only those 
energy issues that have a direct design 
impact have been included. Thus, the con- 
centration is on passive means of heat- 
ing, cooling, and lighting because they 
are more directly related to building form. 

The book is organized in three parts, 
the first of which, on analysis techniques, 
helps the designer understand the climate 
as context, how sun, wind, and light relate 
to program and form. Part two, on design 
strategies, is organized by scale, building 
groups, buildings and building parts, and 
then by architectural element (streets, 
rooms, windows, walls, etc.) at each scaler 
level. This is the heart of the book, the 
part most useful to the architect in sche- 
matizing a design. Part three, on strate- 
gies for supplementing passive systems, 
illustrates how some passive design strat- 
egies can be successfully integrated with 
conventional systems. It is both the short- 
est and weakest part of the book, for the 
complexity of this kind of integration 
requires many more examples to demon- 
strate sufficiently. 

The result is an eminently useful book 
for both professional architects and archi- 
tectural students alike. Every energy prin- 
ciple or design strategy is stated, explained, 
and illustrated with clarity and succinct- 
ness. Actual completed buildings, many 
well known, are used as examples. This 
heightens credibility and makes each les- 
son easier to remember. The book’s orga- 
nization, cross referencing, and index 
increase its usefulness as a reference 
guide. Of particular note are the consis- 
tency and quality of the many illustra- 
tions done in careful freehand by Virginia 
Cartwright. The author has done all archi- 
tectural designers who are not energy 
experts a great service in producing this 
book. It should take its place next to 
Architectural Graphic Standards at every 
drafting board. —Маснаег J. BEDNAR, AIA 


Mr. Bednar is associate professor of archi- 
tecture, school of architecture, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


The Late, Great Pennsylvania Station. Lor- 
raine B. Diehl. (American Heritage; trade 
distribution: Houghton Mifflin, $19.95.) 
A landmark lost has its story to tell 
and the significance of its destruction. 
The story began with the vision of Alex- 
ander Cassatt, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, of a station in New York 
City itself that would obviate the necessity 
of his trains stopping on the New Jersey 
shore of the Hudson River. But before 


this could be accomplished, there had to 
be a way of getting the trains across the 
river. Bridges had been proposed, but 
the development of electricity as a means 
of propulsion made tunnels feasible. 

The drama and romance of this are all 
presented in chapters dealing with the 
vision, the hazards of the tunnel construc- 
tion, the design of the station itself by 
Charles Follen McKim, and its construc- 
tion. The station served its function well, 
but eventually fell on evil days, with 
changes that spoiled its character, and 
led at last to its final destruction, although 
a station of sorts still exists. 

Preservationists will be interested in 
the efforts made to save the station and 
the fact that its destruction was instru- 
mental in promoting a landmark law in 
the city. This readable account is well 
supplemented with pictorial material. 

— GEORGE E. PErTENGILL, Hon. AIA 


Mr. Pettengill, a railroad buff, is AIA’s 
librarian emeritus. 


Charles A. Platt: The Artist as Archi- 
tect. Keith N. Morgan. (Architectural His- 
tory Foundation and MIT Press, $35.) 

A neoclassicist who sought design 
sources in Italian Renaissance architec- 
ture and its modifications in English and 
French architecture and adapted them to 
his own time and place, Charles A. Platt 
(1861-1933) studied art in Europe, later 
turning to landscape design, and finally 
to architecture, a profession he entered 
without academic training or apprentice- 
ship. He hired assistants, leaving himself 
free for design concepts and the nurture 
of wealthy clients. He even beat out 
Frank Lloyd Wright for the commission 
of Harold McCormick’s mansion in Lake 
Forest, Ш., having become one of the most 
prominent designers of houses in the 
country. When the graduated income tax 
was introduced in 1913, such clients 
were harder to come by, and Platt moved 
on to design public buildings, such as 
the Freer Gallery in Washington, D.C. 


Barrier Free Exterior Design: Anyone Can 
Go Anywhere. Edited by Gary O. Robi- 
nette. (Van Nostrand Reinhold, $20.) 

Although some buildings may have 
barrier-free interiors, they are not acces- 
sible to many people because of site bar- 
riers. An outgrowth of previous research 
and publications, the book brings helpful 
site guidelines together concisely. It con- 
siders а host of solutions to a barrier-free 
environment, from the design of ramps 
and walkways to outdoor planting, light- 
ing, signage, and site furniture. It shows 
how to design exteriors that are barrier- 
free for children, the mentally retarded, 
pregnant women, and others who are 
impaired visually, auditorially, or physi- 
cally. The drawings, which are a decided 
asset, are by Richard K. Dee and Chris- 
topher Nothstine, who, like the editor, ar 
landscape architects. 0 
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he Institute from page 56 
Iking somewhat ethereally about the cli- 
iate in Southern California and green- 
ry, initially designed a cruciform-plan, 
iasonry-walled church with a glass roof. 
chuller responded negatively, explaining 
e wanted the congregation to be able to 
;joice in the sun and natural setting. Bur- 
ce remembers saying to his partner after 
chuller left, ^I think he's talking about 
п all-glass building." 

A short while later the architects sent 
chuller a six-inch-high Lucite model of 
ie truncated star. "I was turned on imme- 
iately. I knew that was it." The church 
pened to architectural acclaim, but there 
as some criticism of the cost. Schuller 
dmits to being touchy on the issue. He 
nce asked the architects to tell him how 
iuch the building weighed. He then 
ivided that figure into the cost. "It came 
ut to 49 cents a pound, and that's less 
лап hamburger,” he says with a laugh. 

— CARLETON Кміснт III 
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Mass. 
„ А. Lydick, AIA, Omaha 
\Ibert Mayer, FAIA, New York City 
уіп J. Myers, АЈА, Cupertino, Calif. 
Marvin Patterson, AIA, Seattle 
ohn L. Reid, AIA, Red Bluff, Calif. 
ohn Richards, AIA, Tacoma, Wash. 
larry К. Rowe, АЈА, Great Falls, Mont. 
"hristine Salmon, FAIA, Stillwater, Okla. 
Taurice Salo, AIA, Mineola, N.Y. 
V. R. Shirley, ATA, Millbrook, N.Y. 
ugene В. Smeallie, AIA, Baltimore 
„ A. Snipes Jr., АЈА, Atlanta 
abor Stone, AIA, Austin, Tex. 
Г. Е Thornton, АТА, Miami 
dward М. Tourtelot, AIA, Chicago 
Ibert Tynan, АТА, Columbus, Ohio 
C. Van Dyke Jr., АТА, Santa Rosa, 
Calif. 
»seph Vanecko, AIA, Chicago 
lavid Vhay, AIA, Reno 
. B. Wetherell, АТА, Cambridge, Mass. 
„ L. Wilson, АЈА, Easton, Conn. 
lalter D. Wood, AIA, Melbourne, Fla. 
larion S. Wyeth, FAIA, Palm Beach, Fla. 


BRIEFS 


Design Competition for Master Plan. 
The City of Baltimore is sponsoring a 
design competition for a master plan for 
a 300-acre site in the Coldspring New 
Town area and the adjacent Cylburn Arbo- 
retum and Botanical Gardens. The scheme 
should address the overall site design and 
placement of residential units and pro- 
vide for the revitalization of the recre- 
ational areas and arboretum. Awards total- 
ing $50,000 will be presented. An appli- 
cation with a registration fee of $50 is 
due by June 2; final submission are July 
24. For more information, contact John 
W. Hill, FAIA, Professional Adviser, 
Coldspring/Cylburn Design Competition, 
P.O. Box 23935, Baltimore, Md. 21203. 


Rome Prize Fellowship Winners. 

The American Academy in Rome has 
named seven winners for the 1986-87 Rome 
Prize Fellowships in architecture, landscape 
architecture and design. They are: Nor- 
man Krumholz, president of the Ameri- 
can Planning Association and director of 
the Cleveland Center for Neighborhood 
Development; William P. Bruder, presi- 
dent of his own architectural firm; Jeanne 
Giordano, of the urban division of Rouse 
and Associates; Julie Riefler, an associ- 
ate in the graphic design firm of Donovan 
and Green; Frederick Biehle, an associ- 
ate with WPG Design Group; Kathryn 
A. Dean, currently with Kohn Pedersen 
Fox; and Elizabeth Dean Hermann, land- 
scape architect with Sasaki Associates. 


Architectural Design Awards Program. 
The Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art 
and Architecture and the Judah L. Magnes 
Museum of Berkeley, Calif., are sponsor- 
ing an awards program for excellence in 
religious architecture. Awards will be pre- 
sented in three categories: completed new 
buildings, completed restorations and ren- 
ovations; and unbuilt projects. Entries must 
be received by June 2. For more infor- 
mation, contact Tish Kendig, Executive 
Director, IFRAA, 1777 Church St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Campus Center Honored. 

The Elizabeth van Huysen Mayer Cam- 
pus at Tufts University by Jung/Brannen 
Associates of Boston (see Oct. '85, page 
42) was honored with the Walter Taylor 
award for "architectural excellence" by 
the American Association of School 
Administrators and AIA. 


Sullivan Exhibition. 

An exhibition of architectural ornamen- 
tation designed by Louis H. Sullivan will 
be exhibited until July 6 at the Octagon 

Museum in Washington, D.C. 


Housing Information. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has established the HUD 
user program to provide current informa- 


tion on housing and urban developments. 
A monthly newsletter, resource guides, 
and computer searches are available 
through the program. For more informa- 
tion, contact Rick Slaten, HUD User, P.O. 
Box 280, Germantown, Md. 20874 or call 
toll free (800) 245-2691. 


Orin Bullock Honored. 

The AIA presidential citation was pre- 
sented to Orin M. Bullock Jr., FAIA, of 
Rising Sun, Md., for his role in the origi- 
nal restoration of Williamsburg, Va., and 
his book The Restoration Manual. 


Energy Award Honorees. 

Lawrence Cook, AIA, of Falls Church, 
Va., and John G. Lewis Jr., AIA, of Rich- 
mond were recently awarded the Virginia 
governor’s energy award for their firms’ 
passive solar designs. 


Wright’s Johnson Wax Exhibit. 

An exhibition of the Johnson Wax Com- 
pany’s administration building and research 
tower and Frank Lloyd Wright’s sketches 
from his unpublished Taliesin archives are 
being exhibited at the Renwick Gallery 
through Sept. 1. The exhibit was orga- 
nized by the Herbert Е. Johnson Museum 
of Art at Cornell University. 


Georgia Tech Prize Winners. 

Three students were awarded prizes in 
the 1985-86 Southern GF Company com- 
petition, sponsored in collaboration with 
the Georgia Tech college of architecture 
and the AIA/Atlanta Chapter. Bruce 
Fabrick of Atlanta was first place win- 
ner; Melissa Wauford of Atlanta was sec- 
ond place winner; and Bradley Davidson 
of Roswell, Ga., was third place winner. 
Awards totaling $10,000 were presented, 
and the first place winner was also 
awarded a sculpture by Arnoldo 
Pomodoro. 


NEA '87 Grants Program. 

The 1987 theme for the Design Arts Pro- 
gram of the National Endowment for the 
Arts will be the design of cities. Grant 
amounts will range from $5,000 to $40,000 
for design advancement projects, and 
matching grants to $100,000 are also avail- 
able for national design competitions. A 
program guideline with information about 
grant categories and qualifications for 
funding is available from the Design Arts 
Program, NEA, 1100 Pennsylvania Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506. 


Architecture of the Future Competition. 
The Los Angeles Chapter/AIA is spon- 
soring an international competition and 
exhibition to recognize innovative works 
that deal with specific architectural con- 
cerns of international importance. The 
competition theme is "Visions of Archi- 
tecture in the Year 2010." Winner of the 
competition will be awarded $10,000 and 
a bronze trophy by sculptor David 
continued on page 272 
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DeMars. The entry fee is $30, and must 
be received by July 15 at the LA/AIA, 
8687 Melrose Ave., Suite M-72, Los Ange- 
les, Calif., 90069. 


AIA Archivist Honored. 

Tony Wrenn, Institute archivist, was award- 
ed the Lower Cape Fear Historical Society’s 
first society cup for his book, Wilmington, 
N.C.: An Architectural and Historical 
Portrait. 


Hardware Handbook. 

“Basic Architectural Hardware” hand- 
book, published by the Door and Hard- 
ware Institute, is available for $7.50 per 
copy. The handbook describes hardware 
products and includes a detailed glossary 
of terms. To obtain a copy, write to DHI, 
7711 Old Springhouse Road, McLean, 
Va. 22102-3474. 


Pfister Wins Interiors Award. 

Charles Pfister was named designer of 
the year by Interiors magazine for his 
"phenomenal rise to success as president 
of his own firm started five years follow- 
ing his 15-year career at Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill." 


Architecture Study Tour. 

International Design Seminars is sponsor- 
ing a 15-day tour, Aug. 12-26, which will 
focus on baroque and Bauhaus architec- 
ture, interior design, landscape design, 
and art. The tour will visit Helsinki, Stutt- 
gart, Munich, Potsdam, Dresden, Dessau, 
and Berlin. For more information, con- 
tact Kennie Lupton, IDS, 4206 38th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 


Student Planning Report Cited. 

A planning report by students of the com- 
munity and regional planning program of 
the school of architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin won the Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Planners’ 1986 
student project award for the application 
of a planning process. The report will be 
used as a model for future economic devel- 
opment evaluations in Austin. The win- 
ning student team was comprised of Paul 
Andrew Cauduro, Barbara Jean Grace, 
Rolf Joseph Pendall, Suzanne Rossel-Haas, 
Barbara Ann Stocklin, and Frederick 
Joshua Wells. 


Measured Drawings Contest. 

The Landmarks Preservation Council of 
Illinois and the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey are sponsoring a competition 
for measured drawings of any previously 
unrecorded historic site in Illinois. The 
competition is open to both students and 
practicing architects interested in historic 
preservation; four cash prizes will be 
awarded to the best set of drawings. The 
entry deadline is Aug. 31. For more infor- 
mation, contact Sean P. Murphy, Land- 
marks Preservation Council of Illinois, 407 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ш. 60605. 
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Architectural Competition. 

The Brooklyn Museum is sponsoring an 
international, single-stage, invitational 
architectural competition for the design 
of a master plan to guide the institution's 
growth into the 21st century. For more 
information, contact the Brooklyn 
Museum, Public Affairs, 200 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11238. 


CRSI Award Winners. 

The Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
has cited seven buildings in its eighth 
biennial design awards program that rec- 
ognizes "outstanding examples of the 
best cast-in-place, reinforced concrete 
design." The winners are Kagan-Rudy 
Chapel in Houston by Clovis Heimsath 
Associates; Tabor Center in Denver 

by Kohn Pedersen Fox Associates; 320 N. 
Michigan Ave. in Chicago by Booth/ 
Hansen & Associates; Lawson Residence 
in Alta, Utah, by Margaretta L. 
Woolley, AIA; Teleglobe Canada Com- 
munications Cable Station in Hono- 

lulu by Johnson Reese Luersen Lowery 
Architects; InterFirst Tower in Fort 
Worth by Geren Associates and Sikes 
Jennings Kelly; and Huntington Sta- 

tion of the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority by Harry Weese & 
Associates. 


‘Places As Art: 

The National Endowment for the Arts 
Design Arts Program has published the 
96-page book, Places As Art, as part of 
its design of cities theme. Copies may be 
obtained for $14.50 from the Publishing 
Center for Cultural Resources, 625 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10012. 


CREDITS 


H.E. Butt Grocery Company Headquar- 
ters, San Antonio, Tex. (page 118). Archi- 
tect: Hartman-Cox, Washington, D.C., with 
Chumney Urrutia, San Antonio. General 
contractor: Bartlett Cocke Jr. Ceiling sur- 
facing system: Armstrong World Indus- 
tries. Entrance and interior doors: Bristow 
Manufacturing, Overhead Door, Roddis 
Lumber, Tex-Steel. Elevators: Dover. Envi- 
ronmental control systems: Johnson Con- 
trols, Trane, Sellers. Interior and exte- 
rior floors: Harbinger Cpts., Design-weave, 
Kentile, Interface Cpts. Int/1, Azrock, 
Alamo City Masonry. Foundation: N.W.B. 
Foundation. Exterior and interior lighting: 
National Lighting Corp., Welsbach Light- 
ing, Lightolier, Prescolite. Roofing: Samuel 
Dean Co. Waterproofing and sealants: 
Rufus A. Walker. Plumbing: Sloane, Chi- 
cago Faucet, Kohler. Sprinklers: Fire 
Check. Toilet stalls: Mission City Spe- 
cialties. Tubs and lavatories: Kohler. 
Washroom and bathroom accessories: 
Rheem. Water closets: Kohler. Water 
fountains: Haws. Communication/inter- 
com: Westinghouse. Kitchen: Arnold 
Refrigeration. Lockers: Mission City Spe- 
cialties. Public address: The Video Store. 


Security and fire detection: Firecheck. 
Signage: B.E.G. Industries. Stairs and 
treads: American Stair. Exterior and inte- 
rior wall surfacing: Ollie Tope & Sons, 
Texas Precast Stone, Allied Interiors, 
Prassel. Windows: A&S Window Assem- 
bly, Tom Sisk & Sons, Universal Glazing 
Manufacturing. Hardware: Rixon-Fire- 
mark, L.C.N., Hager, Arrow, Von Duprin, 
Quality. Exterior and interior paint: 
Themic Paint Co., Negley Paint. 


Seeley G. Mudd Chemistry Building, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (page 
134). Architect: Perry, Dean, Rogers & 
Partners, Boston. Windows: Hope's Win- 
dows. Glass block: Pittsburgh Corning. 
Custom steel frames: Poughkeepsie Iron 
& Metal. Precast concrete: Steindl. 
Roofing: Carlisle. Paints: Tnemec. Seal- 
ants: Tremco, Pecora. Hardware: Stan- 
ley, Rixon, Von Duprin, Schlage. Flooring: 
Azrock. Lab casework: Hamilton Indus- 
tries. Carpet: Stratton. Lab trim fittings: 
T&S Brass & Bronze. Doors: Johnson 
Metal Products. Light fixtures: Lightron. 
Stools: Adjusto. Signage: Karman. Fur- 
niture: Kinetics, Krueger, Nemschoff. 
Library shelving: Andrew Wilson Metal 
Products. Lounge chairs: Thayer Coggin 
Sunar. Mobile files: Storwall. 


Recreational Sports Facility, University 
of California, Berkeley (page 140). Arch 
tect: ELS Design Group, Berkeley. Stuccc 
exterior: Standard Portland Cement. 
Metal-framed windows and doors: Car- 
mel Steel. Grilles: Cookson. Bituminous 
roofing: Johns-Manville. Paving: Muller 
Interlocking Pavers. Railings; Bostrom 
Bergen Metal Products. Paints: Kelley 
Moore. Acrylic window wall: Swedflow. 
Gym floor: Terstep (Junkers). Long span 
joists: Fabricated by McLean Steel Co. 
Air diffusers: Carnes. Laminate surfacing 
Wilsonart. Recessed downlights: Marco. 
Low seating units: By owner. Duston col 
ored concrete flooring: Conrad Sovig. 
Elevator: Diablo. Skylight blinds: Levolor 
Automatic sprinkler system: Zurn. Inte1 
com: Rauland-Bourg. 


Bulfinch Square, East Cambridge, Mass 
(page 152). Architect: Graham Gund Ass« 
ciates, Inc., Boston. Brownstone: Kempste 
Associates. Brick: Glen-Gery, Belden, 
Dennis. Granite: Moliterno. Plaster/ 
gypsum wallboard: USG. Ceramic tile: 
Dal Tile. Wood windows: J&B Sash. 
Skylights: Lynbrook. Wood doors: Jules 
Goudeau. Carpet: Stevens. Acoustical 
ceilings: Armstrong. Membrane roofing 
Carlisle. Waterproofing: Pecora. Fiberglas 
insulation: Manville. Partitions: USG. 
Paint: Pratt & Lambert, Benjamin Moor 
Sherwin-Williams. Hardware butts: Hage 
Spring hinges: Bommer. Locksets: Schlag 
Closers: Norton. Panic devices: Von 
Duprin. Stops/flush bolts: Ives. Pulls/ 
plates: Rockwood. Auto flush bolts: 
Rixson-Firemark. Weatherstrips/ 
continued on page z 
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This ad is printed on coated gloss book stock, an exceptionally smooth paper. 

But as smooth and refined as this paper truly is, it can never compete with the 
ultra-smooth finish of a new mahogany door from Simpson’s private collection. 

Simpson’s private collection of doors. Eight in all. 

Impeccably styled and remarkably constructed, no 


other doors are like them. Simpson 


For a full color brochure write Ed Young, Simpson Door Company, M A S | . E . В: М ‘A: R: K 
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thresholds: Pemko. Fire detection system: 
Firelite. Theater seating: GF Furniture. 
Signage: Visual Systems. Elevators: Beck- 
with. Wheelchair lift: Garaventa. Steel 
pan stairs: Abco Steel. Brass handrails: 
Brassworks. Steel handrails: DeAngelis 
Ironworks. Exterior lighting: Infranor. Inte- 
rior lighting: Lam, Kurt/Versen, Keystone, 
Custom Metalcraft. Lavatories and water 
closets: American Standard. Plumbing 
fittings: Speakman. Flush valves: Sloan. 
Toilet stalls: Metpar. Washroom acces- 
sories: Bobrick.. Water fountains: Filtrine. 
Sprinklers: Viking. Gas-fired boiler: H.B. 
Smith. Heat pumps: Command Air. Elec- 
tric convectors: Chromalux. Cooling 
towers: Frick. Controls: Honeywell. Cut 
pile carpets: Stevens. Open office furni- 
ture: Herman Miller. Theater drapery: 
Adrians. Theater equipment: Soundolier, 
Electro Controls. 


Penn State Agricultural Arena, University 
Park, Pa. (page 158). Architect: Dagit « 
Saylor, Philadelphia. Entrance doors: 
Steelcraft. Interior floor surfacing: Arm- 
strong World. Foundation: Center Con- 
crete Co. Handrails: Frey Brothers, Sender 
Ornamental Iron Works. Roofing: H.H. 
Robertson. Flush valves: Josam. Toilet 
stalls, tubs, and lavatories: American Stand- 
ard. Washroom and bathroom accessories: 
Charles Parker, Inc. Interior wall surfac- 
ing: Kawneer. Hardware: H. Soss & Co., 
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Sound Walls ® Retaining Walls ® Exposed Foundations ® Spandrels 
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Any Tilt-Up or Cast-In Place Concrete Structure 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 
GREENSTREAK FORMLINERS 
Fast. Simple. Beautiful. 


Greenstreak's Formliner Systems offer the 
look you want at the most economical cost. 


Wide Selection of Patterns and Textures. 


1-10 Time Use Ranges. 


See Sweets 
3.5/GR 
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GREENSTREAK 


CALL 800-325-9504 
Missouri Residents 314-225-9400 
Box 7139 e St. Louis, MO 63177 

Visit Our Booth #401B at the 
AIA Exhibit in San Antonio, TX 


Best, Sargent. Paint and stain: Finneran 
& Haley. Public seating: Intern. Security 
and fire detection: Larsen. Signage: 
Mason-Noton. Stairs and treads: Pirelli. 
Exterior wall surfacing: H.H. Robertson, 
E. DeVecchis & Sons. Interior wall sur- 
facing: Celotex. Windows: Kawneer. 


Bridge House on the Maumee River, Ohio 
(page 162). Architect: Hugh Newell Jacob- 
sen, Washington, D.C. Ceiling surfacing 
system: U.S. Gypsum. Entrance and inte- 
rior doors: Thermatra, Kawneer. Envi- 
ronmental control systems: Honeywell, 
Carrier. Exterior lighting: Lightolier, 
Edison Price. Roofing: Goodyear, Volclay 
Panels. Plumbing: DuPont. Plumbing fit- 
tings and showerheads: Speakman. Whirl- 
pool baths: Viking, Jacuzzi. Tubs and 
lavatories: American Standard, DuPont, 
Hallmack, Baldwin. Water closets: Amer- 
ican Standard. Interior wall surfacing: 
Nantucket Looms. Skylights: Kawneer. 
Hardware: Stanley Hardware, Baldwin. 
Exterior and interior paint: Sherwin- 
Williams. 


Scattered Site Housing, Charleston, S.C. 
(page 172). Architect: Bradfield Associ- 
ates, Inc., Atlanta. Structural engineer: 
Bennett & Pless. Mechanical engineer: 
William L. Baker Jr. Electrical engineer: 
James W. Phillips & Associates. Land- 
scape architect: William C. Byrd & 
Associates. Owner: The Housing Author- 


ity of the City of Charleston, S.C. 
Entrance and interior doors: General Proc 
ucts, Drtec, Slimfold Manufacturing. Inte 
rior floor surfacing: Armstrong, Florida 
Tile. Interior lighting: Moe, Progress, 
Lithonia. Roofing: С.А.Е Waterproofing 
and sealants: Superior Sealant. Plumbin, 
fittings and showerheads: American Stand 
ard. Tubs and lavatories: American Stand- 
ard. Washroom and bathroom accessories 
Miami-Carey. Water closets: American 
Standard. Kitchen: Evans Cabinet. Laur 
dry: Guy Gray. Security and fire detection 
Norelco. Stairs and treads: Red Oak. Wal 
surfacing: Gold Bond, Georgia Pacific. 
Hardware: Falcon Lock, Ives. Paint: 
Cameo. 


Loyola Law School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(page 173). Architect: Frank O. Gehry & 
Associates, Venice, Calif. Structural engi 
neer: Erkel/Greenfield. Mechanical eng: 
neer: D. Е Dickerson. Electrical engi- 
neer: Athans Associates. Landscape 
architect: Land Images. General contrac 
tor: CMC & Miano Constructors. Owner 
Loyola Marymount University. Concrete 
filled metal decking: Robertson. Finland 
plywood: North American Plywood. Dry 
wall: U.S. Gypsum. Glulam beams: 
Roderston. Ventilators: Wincor Ventila- 
tor Co. Windows: Torrance Windows. 
Skylights: Aluminite Skylight and Alumi 
nex Inc., Metcoe Metal Products, Krieger 
continued on page 27 
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Benchmark quality, handcrafted from Honduras Mahogany. 
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1098 Huff Road, N.W. vo! Georgia 30318 (404) 351-7016 


Color brochure available. 


Wholesale only to the design trade. 
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WHY COAT STAINLESS STEEL? 


As nearly all architects are now aware, 
TCS (Terne-Coated Stainless Steel) is chrome- 
nickel stainless coated on both sides with an 
80% lead/20% tin alloy. 

But the question may still remain as to why 
any coating of stainless is desirable. 

In the first place, the application of such a 
coating creates an end product which is 
demonstrably superior to both stainless and 
copper in durability and corrosion resistance. 
Secondly, TCS weathers to an attractive and 
uniform warm gray. Stainless, on the other 
hand, retains its original bright finish 
indefinitely, while the weathering of copper 
has been highly unpredictable in recent years. 
TCS also solders perfectly without special 
preparation whereas copper must be pretinned, 
and stainless requires a time-consuming and 
relatively costly procedure to obtain a leak- 
proof joint. Furthermore, TCS, unlike copper, is 
neutral toward other metals. 

Expressed in the simplest terms, where 
roofing and weathersealing are involved there 
is no standard architectural metal available in 
the world today, including stainless and 
copper, which can match TCS in its 
performance characteristics and built-in 
safeguards against failure. 


TCS FOLLANSBEE 


TERNE-COATED STAINLESS STEEL FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION + FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 26037 


Call us toll free 
800-624-6906 
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For High Traffic Doors, 
Specify Von Duprin... 


and get 
High Style 
in the Bargain! 


When you need exit devices 
for high traffic doors, you don't 
have to give up style to get 
durability 

Von Duprin offers you a 
choice of two attractive touch- 
bar series — the 33 and 99. 
Both are exceptional combina- 
tions of design and value, giv- 
ing you great flexibility, with 
latching applications that in- 
clude mortise, vertical rod or 
rim type, for narrow or wide 
stiles... and options that let 
you custom design your job. 

Both designs are UL listed 
for Accident Hazard and Fire 
Exit Hardware (A Label). And 
they meet handicapped access 
codes. 


Smooth, 
easy-operat- 
ing Von Duprin 33 
and 99 series touchbar 
exit devices look so good 
you won't believe how tough 
they're built. If you looked in- 
side you'd find the rugged con- 
struction and precision fit that 
show skilled craftsmanship. 

At Von Duprin, door exit 
hardware is our only business. 
So when you need exit devices 
that will give your project style 
without sacrificing durability, 
give us a call...or write for 
complete information. Von 
Duprin, Inc., 400 W. Maryland 
Street, Indianapolis, IN 46225, 
(317) 637-5521 


/ 


P. 
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"The Safe Way Out" 
VON DUPRIN 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Ran 
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teel. Metal doors: Holo-met. Ceramic 

le: American Olean. Carpet: Walter Car- 
et. Vinyl floor coating: Burke Flooring. 
‘eiling: Merkote. Acoustical tile: Arm- 
rong. Interior paint: Sinclair. Roofing: 
lintkote. Locks: Schlage, Von Duprin. 
voor closers: Jackson. Thresholds: Pemko. 
levators: U.S. Elevator. Lighting: C.W. 
‘ole, Keene Lighting, Prudential Light- 
ig. Electric distribution: Onan Power 
roducts. Plumbing fixtures: Kohler, 
loan. Flush valves: Sloan. Metal toilet 
alls: Mills Metal Compartment. Water 
yuntains: Sunroc. Fire hose cabinets: 
tandard Fire West. Rooftop aircondi- 
oning: Carrier, Trane. Lighting temper- 
ture controls: Nalar Industries. Laminated 
lastic tables: Irwin Seating Co. Tables, 
hairs, library stacks: Burt C. Gentle, 
linds: Levolor. Projection screen: Draper. 


lerring Hall, Rice University, Houston 
расе 174). Architect: Cesar Pelli & 
\ssociates, New Haven, Conn. Partners: 
‘esar Pelli, FAIA; Frederick Clarke; 
лапа Balmori. Design team leader: Kevin 
lart. Job captain: Howard R. Howes. 
esigner: William Butler. Landscape and 
iteriors: Cesar Pelli & Associates. Struc- 
ural engineer: Walter P. Moore & Asso- 
iates. Mechanical and electrical engi- 
eer: Burns, DeLatte & McCoy. Lighting: 
ules Fisher and Paul Marantz. Acoustical: 
Aark Roos. Construction manager: Mayan 


Construction Company. Ceiling surfacing 
system: U.S. Gypsum, Georgia Pacific, 
Armstrong Cork. Entrance doors: Amar- 
lite. Interior doors: Eggers Industries. 
Elevators: Dover. Environmental control 
systems: Johnson Control. Interior floors: 
Buchtal Tile. Exterior paving: Summitville 
Spilt Pavers. Foundation: COD Concrete. 
Handrails: Safety Steel. Lighting: Raak, 
Rambush, Lightolier. Roofing: Ludowici- 
Celadon. Waterproofing and sealants: 
Tremco. Plumbing: Sloan. Toilet stalls: 
Accurate Partitions. Tubs and lavoratories: 
American Standard. Washroom and bath- 
room accessories: Bobrick. Water foun- 
tains: Elec. Drinking Fountain. Lockers: 
Republic Steel. Signage: Karman Ltd. 
Stairs and treads: Buchtal. Wall surfacing: 
St. Joe Brick Works, Architectural Stone 
Sales, Gail Tile, Hanley Brick. Windows: 
Amarlite. Door closers: LCN. Hinges: 
McKinney Manufacturing. Locksets: Yale. 
Panic exit: Von Duprin. Paint: PPG. 


Private Residence, Dallas (page 176). 
Architect: Edward Larrabee Barnes Asso- 
ciates, New York City. Structural engi- 
neer: Severud, Perrone, Szegezdy, Sturm. 
Mechanical and electrical engineer: 
Joseph R. Loring & Associates. Landscape 
architect: Boyd & Heiderich. General 
contractor: Gene Campbell Inc. Thermal 
insulation: Dow, Manville. Water seal: 
Thompson Co. Waterproofing: Gates 
Engineering. Sealants: G.E. Roofing: 


Carlisle Tire & Rubber. Skylights: Super- 
Sky, Naturalite. Doors: Arcadia, Overhead 
Door. Windows: Arcadia. Glass: PPG, 
Globe Amerada, Mann Glass. Hardware: 
Baldwin, Stanley, Arcadia, Grant. Ceil- 
ings: U.S. Gypsum. Interior partitions: U.S. 
Gypsum. Cabinet work: AWI. Kitchen 
cabinets: Allmilmo. Tile: American Olean, 
Pirelli Rubber Flooring, Indiana Lime- 
stone. Bathroom and washroom acces- 
sories: Kroin. Fireplace: Majestic. 
Swimming pool and saunas: Jacuzzi, Helo. 


Steel & Glass House, Chicago (page 184). 
Architect: Krueck & Olsen Architects, 
Chicago. Structural engineer: Gullaksen, 
Getty & White. Mechanical and electrical 
engineer: J. P. Bazzoni & Associates. Ceil- 
ing surfacing system: U.S. Gypsum. Envi- 
ronmental control systems: Carrier. Inte- 
rior and exterior floor surfacing: V’Soske, 
Edward Fields. Exterior and interior light- 
ing: Kim, Lightolier. Plumbing: Sloan. 
Plumbing fittings and showerheads: Bath- 
wares. Tubs and lavatories: Kohler. Wash- 
room and bathroom accessories: Toobs. 
Water closets: Kohler. Communication 
and intercom: Nutone. Kitchen: Sub-Zero, 
Chambers, Roper, Kitchenaid. Laundry: 
Maytag. Security and fire detection: ADT. 
Interior and exterior wall surfacing: Thoro, 
U.S. Gypsum. Windows: Hopes, Wasco. 
Hardware: Stanley, Sargent. Paint and 
stain: Degraco, Pratt & Lambert. 
continued on page 278 


PORCIH.IFT 


VERTICAL WHEELCHAIR LIFT 
provides a safe, simple solution 
to architectural barriers 


Whether you're modifying an existing building or designing a new one, 
accessibility to the handicapped is important. And PORCH LIFT provides 


the simple, economical solution . . . 


for installation. 


WRITE FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 


AMERICAN STAIR-GLIDE CORPORATION 
Dept. AIA-0586, 4001 East 138th Street, P.O. Box B 


Grandview, Missouri 64030 


Zircle 106 on information card 


indoors or outdoors. This safe vertical 
wheelchair liff platform anchors permanently beside the steps, using a min- 
imum space. Motor and mechanisms are enclosed. Runs on 110 volt current. 
Weatherproof finish. Choose from seven models with varying lifting heights, 
including the new total-side-enclosure "Series E" models. Shipped ready 


Е. 
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Da 
PIERCE" ^? 
Electric Erasers and more ^ 


For Toll-Free Information Call: 
Pierce Business Products, Inc. 
1-800-ERASERS (1-800-372-7377) 


PIERCE 


Frases 
Lead and Ink 
On Paper 
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Credits from page 277 

Parker Residence, Bainbridge Island, 
Wash. (page 190). Architect: James Cut- 
ler Architects, Winslow, Wash. Owner: 
James and Lucille Parker. General con- 
tractor: Colgrove Brothers Construction. 
Ceiling surfacing system: Gypsum Wall 
Board. Entrance doors: Nicolai Door Com- 
pany. Flooring surfacing: Karastan Mon- 
itor Carpeting. Exterior and interior 
lighting: Hubbell, Capri, Lightolier. Plumb- 
ing fittings and showerheads: Chicago. 
Tubs and lavatories: Kohler. Washroom 
and bathroom accessories: Kohler. Water 
closets: American Standard. Countertops: 
Corian. Kitchen: Sub-Zero, D.E., Kitchen- 
aid. Laundry: Frigidaire. Wall surfacing: 
Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake 
Bureau. Windows: M.C. Wood Products. 
Locksets: Schlage. Paint and stain: Cabots, 
Dalys, Olympic, Kelly-Moore. Handrails: 
Custom built. 


Bergren Residence (Venice III House), 
Venice, Calif. (page 194). Architect: 
Mayne & Rotondi Architects, Los Angeles 
(formerly Morphosis). Structural engineer: 
Gordon Polon. General contractor: Mor- 
phosis. Owner: Ann Bergren. Environmen- 
tal control systems: Forced Air. Exterior 
and interior lighting: Stonco, Halo. Roof- 
ing: Merkote. Water closets: American 
Standard. Wall surfacing: Aluminum 
Industrial. Hardware: McKinney, Schlage. 
Interior paint: Sinclair. 


novo 


Electronic Touch-Switch 


A new concept in lighting control 


systems, featuring: 


B On/Off control - 
Incandescent, 
Fluorescent 


1 to 10 locations 
1000W capacity 


No additional wiring 
required 


White is standard; 
black, gray, brown and 
beige available 


UL Listed 


LUTRON 
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Light touch, 
micro-travel 
activation 


Call today for free color brochure 
800 523-9466 
800 222-4509 in Pennsylvania 


Wenglowski House, Deer Isle, Me. (page 
200). Architect: Peter Forbes & Asso- 
ciates, Boston. Structural engineer: Zal- 
dastani Associates. Mechanical and elec- 
trical engineer: Goldman Associates. 


General contractor: Prin A. Allen & Sons. 


Owner: Mr. & Mrs. Gary Wenglowski. 
Doors: Arcadia, Brosco. Exterior and inte- 
rior lighting: Lightolier, Edison Price. 
Plumbing fittings and showerheads: Kroin. 
Saunas and whirlpool baths: Jacuzzi. Water 
closets: Kohler. Washroom and bathroom 
accessories: Kroin. Windows: Marvin Win- 
dows. Hardware: Stanley, Modric Han- 
dles & Locks. Kitchen: Kroin. 


500 Park Tower, New York City (page 
206). Architect: James Stewart Polshek 
& Partners, New York City. Associate 
architect: Schuman, Lichtenstein, Claman 
& Efron. Developer: Trishman Speyer 
Development Corporation. Structural 
engineer: Office of Irwin G. Cantor. 
Mechanical and electrical engineer: 
Cosentini Associates. Construction man- 
ager: Turner Construction Inc. and 
Lehrer/McGovern Inc. Owner: Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. Ceiling surfacing system: A&M 
Wallboard. Doors: Heritage Architectural, 
Flexwood. Elevators: Otis, National Ele- 
vator, Edelman Leather. Environmental 
control systems: Afgo Engineering. Floor 
surfacing: LaCroix et Fils, Stone Erec- 
tors, Penwood. Handrails: Heritage Archi- 


tectural. Lighting: Lighting Horizons. 
Roofing: Walkow Braker. Waterproofing 
and sealants: Brisk. Flush valves: Kohler 
Plumbing fittings and showerheads: 
Alumni Plumbing. Sprinklers: Merit Sprir 
klers. Tubs and lavatories: Kohler. Wash- 
room and bathroom accessories: Keyston: 
Marchand. Water closets and fountains: 
Kohler. Communication and intercom: Е 
Garafalo. Computer: Е Garafalo. Kitchen 
Styleline, Sub-zero, Caloric. Furniture: 
Knoll. Carpet: Edward Fields. Security 
and fire detection: Casey Sound System 
Signage: Charles Maier Sign. Wall surfac 
ing: LeCroix et Fils, Flour City, Stone 
Erectors. Curtainwall: Flour City. Punched 
windows: NJ Window. Fabric partitions: 
Perimeter Closures. Window work: Spi- 
der Staging. 


Cleveland Clinic Foundation, Clinic Build 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio (page 210). Architect 
Cesar Pelli & Associates, New Haven, 
Conn. Structural engineer: Robert 
Rosenwasser Associates. Mechanical anc 
electrical engineer: Cosentini Associates 
General contractor: Gilbane Building Co 
Owner: Cleveland Clinic Foundation. 
Sitework: Richard Goettle Inc. Concrete. 
Vinylex Corp., W. R. Meadows, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Potain, Euclid Chemical, 
Symons. Masonry: New England Stone, 
Hohman & Barnard, Cold Springs Gran 
ite. Metals: Ornamental Iron Work, Stand 
continued on page 26 


EXCELLENCE 


SINCE 1928 CHENEY FLASHING COMPANY 


HAS EXCELLED IN PROVIDING INNOVATIVE 


PREFABRICATED FLASHING PRODUCTS 


Circle 108 on information card 


TO THE LEADING DEVELOPERS 


& ARCHITECTS 


FLASHING 
COMPANY 


623 PROSPECT ST. 
TRENTON, NJ 08605 


PHONE 609-394-8175 


Write or call for latest 
color catalogs 


Circle 109 on information car 
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ird Wire and Steel Works. Wood: Nagele. 
Moisture protection: American Colloid, 
W. В. Meadows, Tremco, U.S. Gypsum, 
Jwens Corning, Reynolds Metals, Dur- 
Red Products, E.P.I. Doors and windows: 
Wausau Metals, Russwin, American Steel, 
Sterling Plate Glass, Eggers, Kinnear, 


Horton Automatics, Invironmental Glass, 


Fenestra, Panelfold, Boico. Finishes: Gold 


Bond, Owens Corning, Armstrong, Donn, 


Ohio Sealant, Dex-O-Tex. Specialties: Con- 
struction Specialties, Wilkenson Chutes, 
Ruskin, Sanymetal, Ampat, Standard Wire 
& Steel, Larsen, Architrac, Eseco, Vogel- 
Peterson, General Cubicle, Pedigrid, Edu- 
ational Equipment Company, Kelly. 
Equipment: LSI, Hamilton, Coe Labora- 
tories, Southern Equipment, Gaylord, 
Kreonite/Hamilton. Special construction: 
[Industrial Acoustics, Castle/Sybron. Con- 
veying systems: Mosler, Westinghouse. 
Mechanical: J. R. Smith, Barber Cole- 
man, Mack Industries, Jenkins, Ameri- 
can Standard, Weil, Air Enterprises, York, 
Patterson Kelly, Grinnell, Trane, Nash, 
Bells Gossett, Peerless, Marley Cooling 
Tower, Ruskin, Elkhart, Fairbanks Morse, 
Johnson Controls, Ohio Medical Products, 
Mitco, Puritan-Bennett, Kohler, H.L.T., 
X-Tru Coat, Greenheck. Electrical: B- 
Line, G.E., O.Z./Gedney, Crouse-Hinds, 
Day Brite, Simplex, Soundcom, Cumings 
Ohio, Franklite/Daybrite, Emerson, 
Wiremold, Executone. 


IBM/Purchase Corporate Office Building, 
Purchase, N.Y. (page 214). Architect: 

I. M. Pei & Partners, New York City. Part- 
ner in charge: I. M. Pei, FAIA. Adminis- 
trative partner: Eason H. Leonard, FAIA, 
Leonard Jacobson, FAIA. Architect in 
charge: John L. Sullivan III, AIA. Proj- 
ect manager: Richard Diamond. Design 
team: Michael Fynn, Fritz Sulzer, Kyle 
Johnson, Winslow Kozier, Jacqueline 
Thompson, August T. Nakagawa, Ray- 
mond Searby. Administration: Walter Pat- 
ton. Interior designer: Stephanie Mallis. 
Structural engineers: Weiskopf & Pick- 
worth. Mechanical and electrical engi- 
леегз: Segner & Dalton. Landscape 
architect: Hanna/Olin, Ltd. General 
contractor: William Г. Crow Construc- 
ion Co. Ceiling surfacing system: Arm- 
strong, Simplex. Doors: International Steel, 
Ampat Eastern Corp. Elevators: Dover. 
znvironmental control systems: Johnson 
Controls. Floor surfacing: Titan Marble 
ind Stone, Milliken, Hastings. Handrails: 
Zephyr Metal Craft. Lighting: Lightolier, 
<im, Edison Price. Roofing: Tremco 
?roglaze, GE Silpruf, Pecora Dynatrol. 
Wall surfacing: Titan Marble & Stone. 
Windows: Ampat Eastern Corp., Fisher 
skylights. Door closers: Rixson, Dorma 
Xeading. Hinges: Stanley, Rixson. Lock- 
ets: Yale. Special hardware: Pstrander 

& Eshleman. Paint: Monsey Products Co., 
PG, Glidden. Partitions: Industrial 
Acoustics. Plumbing fittings: Speakman. 
»prinklers: Reliable. Lavatories: Kohler, 


American Standard. Washroom and bath- 
room accessories: Accessory Specialties, 
Bobrick. Water closets: Kohler, Ameri- 
can Standard. Water fountains: Halsey- 
Taylor. Computer room: Tate. Kitchen: 
Ruslander & Sons, St. Charles. Lockers: 
Republic Steel. Signage: Patrick Signs, 
Dura Engraving, The Other Sign Co. 


D. Samuel and Jeane H. Gottesman Exhi- 
bition Hall, New York City (page 218). 
Architect: Davis, Brody & Associates and 
Giorgio Cavaglieri Architects, New York 
City. Structural engineer: Wiesenfeld & 
Leon. Mechanical engineer: John L. 
Altieri. Lighting engineer: Jules Fisher/ 
Paul Marantz, Inc. Design team: Lewis 
Davis, FAIA; Alan Schwartzman, FAIA; 
Elin Avery; Giorgio Cavaglieri, FAIA; 
Ann Falutico, AIA. Construction man- 
ager: Integral Construction Co. Owner: 
New York Public Library. Lighting fix- 
tures: Edison Price. HVAC: A.D. Winston 
Corp. Electrical: George Kleinknecht, 
Inc. Marble: Terranova. Chandeliers: 
Metalmen Co. Shades: American Abalene. 
Metal cleaning: Remco. Ceiling restora- 
tion: Newport Decorating. Sign plaque: 
Walters Sign. Signage: Rudolph de 
Harak & Associates. Windows, floor plates, 
register grilles: Arrow Glass. 


Kaskel Library, Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N.Y. (page 222). Architect: Keith 
Kroeger Associates, Chappaqua, N.Y. 
Project architect: Leonard Woods. Struc- 
tural engineer: Andrew Elliott & Asso- 
ciates. Mechanical engineer: Frank 
Scandale. Lighting consultant: Francesca 
Bettridge, Cline Bettridge Bernstein. Gen- 
eral contractor: Frank Proft. Owner: 
Hackley School. Interior floors surfacing: 
Harmony Carpet. Handrails: Westchester 
Iron. Lighting: Edison Price. Roofing: 
Wainlands. Hardware: Stanley. Interior 
paint: Benjamin Moore. Signage: J. P. 
McWalters. Tables and chairs: F W. 
Lombard. Shelving units: All Steel Can- 
ada. Card catalogs: Brodart. 


Battell Chapel, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. (page 226). Architect: 
Herbert S. Newman Associates, New 
Haven. Architect in charge: Herbert S. 
Newman, FAIA. Project manager: Don 
Cosham, AIA. Project architect: Peter 
W. Clement, AIA. Staff: Kevin Smith. 
Structural engineer: Martin-Horton Asso- 
ciates. Mechanical and electrical engi- 
neer: Luchini & Milfort Engineering. 
Lighting consultant: Donald L. Bliss. Gen- 
eral contractor: Edwin Moss & Son Inc. 
Owner: Yale University. Interior and exte- 
rior floor surfacing: Bigelow, American 
Olean. Handrails: Custom. Interior light- 
ing: Robert Long, Rambusch. Toilet 
stalls: Knickerbocker. Tubs and lavatories: 
American Standard. Water closets: Amer- 
ican Standard. Public address: Altec. Inte- 
rior wall surfacing: John Canning, Tor- 
rington Millwork. Hardware: Sargent. Inte- 
rior paint: Custom. 0 
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SISTEM 
Dry-Block is an inte- 
gral concrete block/ 
mortar water repel- 
lent and efflorescence 
control system. With 
Dry-Block, the water 
repellency is built 
into the block and 
mortar at the time 


of manufacture, it's 


not sprayed on. 
[sl 


Best of all, it's 
cost effective, 
permanent, 

proven and 


warranteed. 
ae a 


For more information, 
contact: 


7221 WEST PARKLAND COURT 
MILWAUKEE, WI 53223 


1-800-558-7066 
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MORE FACILITIES MANAGERS 
MAKE THEIR MOVES WITH 


From design standards and 
space layouts to workstation 
design and installation, with 
CalComp System 25 CAD, 
you move fast and efficiently. 

CalComp’s System 25 
serves the entire facilities 
cycle. From planning and 
design, to construction docu- 
ments and facilities manage- 
ment. CalComp’s experience 
in the Architecture-Engi- 
neering-Construction and 
Facilities Management mar- 
kets has produced a system 


CALCOMP CAD SYSTEMS. 


tailored to solving your facili- 
ties needs. 

With System 25, informa- 
tion for critical management 
decisions is “on-line.” Auto- 
matic area take-offs, inventory 
counts, and location reports 
are accurate and up-to-date. 
Automated space planning 
and furniture lay-out reduce 
project response time and 
enhance design quality. 

Mechanical and electrical 
systems are easily docu- 
mented. Move ahead in time, 


by looking at future projects 
with CalComp’s modeling 
software. Review occupancy 
plans with stacking and 
blocking diagrams produced 
by the facilities planning and 
management application. 

And youre up to speed 
with System 25 in no time. 
The interactive graphics 
with automatic prompting is 
a breeze to learn. 

As one of our users in 
Minneapolis said, “We pro- 
vided complete planning and 


design for 92,000 square feet 
of office space with over 500 
modular office systems in 
just five and one-half weeks. 
Our CalComp System 25 has 
paid for itself from day one.” 

System 25 is the only 
facilities management CAD 
system that lets you start 
small and grow with complete 
compatibility. Because it’s not 
just one system, but a contin- 
uum, from the PC-based 100 
Series through the 300 Series 
to the high-performance 


multi-user 600 Series. 

And System 25 is backed 
by the world-wide resources 
of a Fortune 500 company. 
CalComp’s commitment 
includes installation, training, 
regional support teams and 
an 800 number hotline. 

To learn more about why 
more facilities managers 
make their moves with 
CalComp, just write or call 
CalComp, P.O. Box 3250, Ana- 
heim, California 92803. Call 
toll free 1-800-CALCOMP. 


CALCOMP 


A Sanders Company 
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AIA Members 


YOUR NEW LOW DAILY 
RATES AT AVIS START A 


Avis features GM cars. Buick Century. 


Your association membership means new, uniform low flat rates at Avis. 
And there’s no charge for mileage. Choose from subcompact through 
full size 4-door car groups: 


DAILY RATE These uniform low flat rates make it easy 


SUBCOMPACT едой O Know your rate before you go. To reserve 
(Chevrolet Chevette or similar) $3 600 acar, call Avis toll free: 1-800-331-1212 


FULL SIZE 2-DOOR $4200 | 
| ont Be sure to mention your Avis Worldwide 
(Buick Century or similar) 42 Discount number: A/A991400. 


AVIS WE TRY HARDER: 


Flat rates are available at all Avis corporate and participating licensee locations in the contiguous U.S. Flat rates are nondiscountable and are not 
available in Manhattan between 1 PM Friday and 3PM on Sunday and during holiday periods. An additional charge per day will apply in certain 
locations including Newark Airport, NJ; LaGuardia Airport, NY; Kennedy Airport, NY; and all Manhattan locations. Check with Avis for the amount. 
Rates, discounts and additional charges subject to change without notice. Cars must be returned to rental location or higher daily rate and a one- 
way service fee will apply. Cars and particular car groups subject to availability. Refueling service charges, taxes, optional CDW, PAI and PEP are 
not included. Renter must meet standard Avis age, driver and credit requirements. 


1985 Avis Rent A Car System, Inc., Avis* 
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THESE 30-SECOND PHOTOS COULD 
SAVE YOU 30 HOURS. 


Nothing provides more life- 
like design perspectives 
than good scale model 
photographs. They make 
selling a concept easier by 
showing clients realistic 
views. Plus they reduce 
the need for perspective 
drawings, design itera- 
tions and model changes. 

The problem is, - 
scale model photography often 
means expensive cameras, blurred 
images, limited depth of field, and 
deceiving distortions. Plus long 
waits for prints. 


Well, now all that has changed. 


Circle 118 on information card 


Introducing the 
Charrette Scale Model 
Camera—a way to get 
simulated eye-level 
photographs instantly, 
easily, inexpensively. 
With sharpness from 
2.5 inches to infinity. 
And true perspective. 


On-the-spot. No experi- 
ence required. 

So you'll have a practical way to 
see how a design will relate to its 
surroundings. А quick means to 
explore design options and develop 
ideas. And realistic Polaroid photo- 


In just 30 seconds. 


graphsto show aclient how a design 
will actually look—inside and out. 

At just $495 (special to AIA mem- 
bers only)—the Charrette Scale 
Model Camera can pay for itself 
in its very first month of operation. 
We'll even let you try it—no cost or 
obligation—for three full weeks. 

Now, all it takes to get a better 
perspective on what you do is to 
contact us: Charrette Corporation, 
31 Olympia Avenue, Woburn, MA 
01888, (617) 935-6010. 


charrette 
-с 
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The unique GRAPH/NET Computer- 
Integrated Design* System is still 
available on the Super High Resolu- 
tion T-2 minicomputer workstation 
and now also on the new multi-user 
Sun Microsystems series 3. 


GRAPH/NET is still the only system 
that lives up to its name, Computer- 
Integrated Design with integrated 
programs for Space Planning, Layout 
Optimization, Layered Drafting, 
Dynamic Perspective and Project Data 
Management. 


GHI has done it again! 
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It's as easy to use as your pencil and ії 
stays sharp all the time. 


And even better news. GHI is invest- 
ing millions of dollars on development 
of new Al Expert Systems which will 
begin to pay off for you with the first 
module available in June of 1986. 
Others will follow in quick succession. 


Call or write for information and a 
demonstration. See us at A/E 
Systems '86 and the AIA Convention. 


Don't select a dead-end draft- —  .] Graphic Horizons, Inc. 
only system when you can have ven 125 CambridgePark Drive 
GRAPH/NET for PC prices. Ls BAF Cambridge, MA 02140 

^ (617) 491-6530 


Computer-Integrated Design is a copyright of 
Graphic Horizons, Inc. 


Circle 113 on information card 


With natural gas you've got the power to make 
every size project more energy efficient. 
Because today, there's a whole new generation 
of super-efficient gas equipment to give 
you the options you need. 

Advanced, fuel-saving gas heating and 
cooling systems that keep operating costs down. 
And that can make whatever 
you're designing look even better. 


‘Cas, ‘America’s best ene ergy value. 
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